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DOGS  WHO  LEAD  THE  BLIND 

By  E.  B.  Sturges,  II 

HLMOST  every  one  has  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
really  worth  while  at  one  time  or  another,  but  it  is  a  rare 
.  occasion  when  the  opportunity  is  recognized  and  devel- 
oped to  its  full  benefit.  The  story  of  The  Seeing  Eye  (the  school 
where  sightless  people  are  adjusted  to  the  use  of  educated  dog 
guides  and  the  freedom  available  through  them)  is  the  story  of 
a  woman  who  saw  in  one  man's  letter  the  possibility  of  assisting 
others  less  fortunate  than  herself  and  who  proceeded  to  develop 
it  to  a  point  where  not  only  she  but  the  group  who  have  rallied 
around  her  are  rendering  a  service  which  in  the  short  space  of 
six  years  has  meant  LIFE — in  capital  letters — to  over  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  blind  men  and  women.  Had  she  not  acted  when 
the  occasion  arose,  these  sightless  people  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
others  who  are  now  waiting  their  turns,  might  still  be  existing 
without  hope. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Custis 
Harrison,  one  time  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Custis  family  of  Virginia,  is  a  woman  of 
dynamic  energy,  ready  wit,  vital  personality,  and  that  under- 
standing which  only  a  true  lover  of  animals  can  have.  A  natural 
sense  of  fitness  gives  her  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  authentic.  For 
instance,  to  her  a  dog  should  be  intelligent,  affectionate  and 
workable — and  through  these  characteristics  beautiful.  Conse- 
quently, she  was  dismayed  in  the  early  1920s  to  find  that  the 
trend  of  breeding  toward  statuesque  beauty  was  causing  the  Ger- 
man Shepherd  to  lose  the  protective  instinct  and  ability  to  think 
for  itself  which  generations  of  sheep  herding  had  so  highly  devel- 
oped. Characteristically,  she  decided  to  do  something  about  it 
and  established  a  research  and  experimental  station,  Fortunate 
Fields,  at  Vevey,  Switzerland,  to  investigate  the  intelligence  of 
dogs  in  relation  to  their  service  to  mankind.  Again,  characteristi- 
cally, she  called  in  to  help  her  the  best  man  she  could  find — Elliott 
S.  (Jack)  Humphrey,  who  had  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  study 
of  animals  from  cowpunching  on  the  western  plains  to  advanced 
animal  psychology  and  education.  Their  work  was  largely  with 
the  German  Shepherd,  and  the  dogs  they  educated  for  the  Swiss 
44 


The  Yeili  sang  a  song  of  a  Hunter  who  was  not  a  Dimba  because  he 
was  not  brave.  A  story  of  IVest  Africa  and  a  small  boy  who  was 
brave  enough  to  kill  a  leopard. 


From  "  Boomba  Lives  in  Africa."   Illustrated  by  Cyrus  LeRoy  Baldridge 
{Holiday  House) 
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Army  and  police  duty  brought  a  new  appreciation  of  these  ani- 
mals and  their  ability  to  serve  man. 

Quite  naturally  Mrs.  Eustis'  interest  in  dogs  and  their  service 
led  her  to  Potsdam,  where  a  school  had  been  established  to  develop 
German  Shepherds  as  leaders  for  the  blind.  She  had  witnessed 
other  examples  of  so-called  dog  education  and  was  skeptical  of 
what  had  been  done  in  this  field.  She  watched  the  dogs  being  edu- 
cated and  the  adaptation  of  blind  men  and  women  to  their  use; 
then  she  talked  to  men  who  had  had  their  dogs  for  several  months 
— and  rapidly  her  skepticism  disappeared.  She  returned  to  Vevey 
deeply  impressed  by  what  she  had  found.  The  result  was  an  article 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  which  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1927 
and  told  of  what  these  dog  guides  were  doing  for  the  blind  men 
and  women  of  Germany — a  service  which  Mrs.  Eustis  knew  was 
the  highest  dog  could  render  for  man. 

The  Fates  decreed  that  the  article  be  read  to  a  young  Southerner 
who  had  lost  his  sight  some  years  before,  and  who,  although  he 
had  determined  to  carry  on  had  finally  been  forced  to  give  up  his 
studies  at  Vanderbilt  University.  This  young  man,  Morris  Frank, 
immediately  appreciated  what  a  dog  guide  would  mean  to  him 
and  wrote  to  Mrs.  Eustis,  asking  if  there  was  some  way  he  could 
get  a  dog.  Although  Fortunate  Fields  was  educating  these  blind 
leaders  for  use  in  Europe  at  that  time,  it  was  the  general  belief 
that  the  complications  of  American  traffic  were  too  great  for  the 
dog  guide  to  master  efficiently.  However,  Mrs.  Eustis  sensed  the 
spirit  behind  this  boy's  letter  and  saw  the  opportunity  it  offered 
to  test  the  dog  guide  in  America.  She  invited  Morris  Frank  to 
Switzerland,  warned  him  that  a  dog  guide  in  America  would  be 
a  difficult  experiment,  and  when  he  agreed  to  try  it,  trained  him 
with  "  Buddy  "  at  Fortunate  Fields. 

The  story  of  Morris'  and  Buddy's  return  to  this  country  is  a 
thrilling  one.  Man  and  dog  were  pioneers,  determined  to  prove 
their  ability  to  work  together  under  the  most  trying  traffic  con- 
ditions they  could  find.  For  six  months  they  journeyed  from 
city  to  city,  meeting  and  conquering  all  hazards.  But  Mrs.  Eustis 
had  picked  the  right  man,  for,  finally,  she  received  this  cable: 

DOG  GUIDE  COMPLETE  SUCCESS  IN  AMERICAN  TRAFFIC 
CAN  YOU  COME  HERE  AT  ONCE  AND  BEGIN  SERVICE  FOR 
AMERICAN  BLIND 

MORRIS  FRANK  AND  BUDDY 
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No  time  was  lost  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  and  in 
1929  The  Seeing  Eye  School  was  established  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Eustis  headed  the  organization  and  provided  most 
of  the  funds.  Jack  Humphrey  developed  a  system  of  education 
and  training  for  both  dogs  and  blind,  adapted  to  the  vastly  dif- 
ferent conditions  in  this  country.  Morris  Frank  selected  candi- 
dates for  the  school  and  Willi  H.  Ebeling,  a  sound  and  able 
manager  with  a  keen  understanding  of  man  and  dog,  saw  to  it 
that  administrative  problems  and  finances  were  properly  handled. 

Today,  there  is  a  new  kind  of  university  at  The  Seeing  Eye — 
a  university  having  perhaps  the  most  unusual  curriculum  and 
exacting  standards  of  any  in  the  world.  It  has  only  one  professor 
and  seven  students.  There  can  be  no  more,  for  the  professor, 
Jack  Humphrey,  is  the  only  man  who  knows  the  course  and  the 
students  have  been  hand-picked  by  him  as  the  future  instructors 
— if  they  graduate  from  the  five-year  course  of  intensive  study 
and  work  which  he  has  laid  out  —  to  whom  will  be  intrusted  the 
delicate  work  of  educating  the  dogs  and  teaching  the  blind  how 
to  use  them. 

These  instructors  must  know  animal  psychology;  they  need  to 
appreciate  the  blind  person's  point  of  view;  and  equally  impor- 
tant, they  must  be  able  to  teach  what  they  know.  As  a  freshman 
each  apprentice  first  learns  "blindness."  For  a  month  he  is  blind- 
folded and  taught  to  use  a  fully  educated  dog  guide,  just  as  if 
he  were  blind.  Morning  and  afternoon,  each  day,  with  eyes 
bandaged  to  admit  no  light,  the  apprentice  follows  his  dog  about 
the  sidewalks  and  across  the  streets  of  Morristown.  He  learns 
the  feel  of  the  harness — to  slacken  his  pace  or  step  out  quickly 
in  coordination  with  the  dog.  He  discovers  that  the  dog  stops  to 
indicate  sidewalk  curbs,  steps,  or  obstacles,  and  will  not  proceed, 
even  if  he  commands  her  to  do  so,  until  she  is  sure  that  he  knows 
what  is  in  front  of  him.  If  there  is  danger  ahead  she  will  not 
budge,  even  though  his  command  "forward"  is  imperative,  until 
the  danger  is  passed  or  she  finds  a  way  to  circumvent  it. 

Frequently,  she  will  stop  when  the  sidewalk  is  blocked.  He 
cannot  see  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  right  and  go  out  in 
the  street  to  pass  the  obstacle  and  can  only  tell  her  "forward" 
because  he  wishes  to  go  further  down  the  street.  It  is  up  to  her 
to  obey  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  his  request.  It  is  this  intel- 
ligent disobedience,  he  finds,  which  makes  The  Seeing  Eye  dog 
the  safe  and  effective  guide  that  she  is. 
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While  blindfolded  the  young  apprentice  learns  that  the  sight- 
less form  a  mental  picture  of  their  community.  They  visualize 
distances  in  terms  of  blocks  and  count  the  streets  they  cross. 
They  recognize  certain  locations  by  the  "feel"  of  the  pavement, 
the  smell  of  a  bakery,  or  the  noise  of  factory  machinery.  They 
find  it  easy  to  know  where  to  turn  left  or  right  to  reach  their 
destination — when  the  dog  is  there  to  guide  them.  (Some  of 
these  young  men,  just  for  the  experience,  tried  groping  along 
the  sidewalks  without  their  dogs.  There  were  many  bumps  and 
stumbles.   They  did  not  try  it  for  long.) 

After  learning  what  it  means  to  be  blind,  the  apprentice  in- 
structors begin  practical  work,  supplemented  by  lectures,  in 
teaching  uneducated  dogs  how  to  guide.  Although  his  eyes  are 
no  longer  bandaged,  the  instructor  must  at  all  times  act  toward 
his  dog  as  if  he  couldn't  see.  Until  she  learns,  this  means  bumps. 
Simple  lessons  in  obedience  progress  to  the  more  difficult  tasks, 
such  as  that  of  educating  the  dogs  to  judge  height  so  a  low  awning 
or  overhanging  branch  will  not  bump  the  heads  of  their  future 
blind  masters.  Here  is  an  example  of  why  knowledge  of  dog 
psychology  is  imperative.  When  the  first  awning  "bumps"  his 
head,  the  instructor  does  not  scold.  Instead  just  before  the  impact 
he  slaps  the  awning  hard  with  his  free  hand  and  jerks  back  on  the 
harness.  The  dog  is  stopped  and  hearing  the  slap  looks  up.  They 
go  back  and  try  again.  After  a  few  trials  she  avoids  the  awning 
and  gets  her  reward — a  caress. 

Just  what  one  of  these  dog  guides  means  to  a  blind  man  or 
woman  cannot  be  stated  in  so  many  words.  The  files  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  contain  the  case  history  of  each  graduate,  nearly  every  one 
an  incredible  story.  To  some  a  dog  will  mean  a  job  and  economic 
security.  To  others  it  means  the  difference  between  life  and 
suicide.  To  another,  it  may  mean  just  the  chance  to  get  out  of 
the  house  and  lead  a  normal  happy  existence.  However,  for  the 
sightless  person  to  get  the  full  benefit  from  his  dog  he  must  adjust 
himself  to  enjoy  the  independence  his  dog  will  give.  At  The 
Seeing  Eye  the  necessary  education  for  this  is  provided  not  only 
during  the  blind  student's  four  weeks'  stay  at  the  school,  but 
also  in  his  preparation  for  guide  work  before  he  enters  and  in  the 
assistance  rendered  after  he  has  returned  home  with  his  dog. 

These  graduates  are  found  in  all  walks  of  life.  Some  now  operate 
stands  or  small  stores.  Some  have  become  salesmen;  others  college 
students,    teachers,    lawyers,    housewives,    typists,    or    factory 
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workers.  One  is  a  minister  and  another  a  successful  travelling 
representative  of  a  large  industrial  concern.  Given  an  unfettered 
mind  and  the  ability  to  get  about  economically  and  quickly,  the 
jobs  they  can  fill  are  practically  unlimited. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  provide  only  about  twenty 
blind  men  and  women  with  dogs.  This  year  over  fifty  dogs  will 
graduate.  Next  year  a  greater  number  is  planned  for.  The  value 
given  in  each  case  is  tremendous — and  it  is  all  directly  traceable 
to  one  woman  who  was  not  lacking  when  opportunity  arose.  A 
woman  who,  through  her  energy  and  ability  to  rally  others  around 
her,  founded  this  service  so  vitally  important  to  the  lives  of  sight- 
less people. 


From  "  Four  Tales  from  Hans  Andersen,"  by  R.  P.  Keigwin.   Illustrated  ivit/i 

woodcuts  by  Given  Raver  at,  Cambridge  University  Press. 

New  York,  Macmillan. 
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Shepherd  Dog  Guides  Girl 
Down  Johnstown  Streets 


ONE-GIRL  DOG   LEADS   MISTRESS   SAFELY 


Special  tc  The  Pittsburgh.  Press 

JOHNSTOWN,  Pa.(  Jan.  11  — 
Almost  any  day  now  you  can  see 
Miss  Betty  Sullivan  and  her  dog 
"Ann,"  strolling  downtown  with 
equal  confidence. 

Miss  Sullivan  is  blind.  "Ann"  is 
her  seeing-eye,  who  asks  no  greater 
privilege  than  that  of  accompany- 
ing her  mistress  through  the  dan- 
gers that  confront  the  sightless. 

By  means  of  a  semi-rigid  leather 
leash  attached  to  a  light  harness, 
the  dog,  a  North  German  female 
shepherd,  leads  Miss  Sullivan 
around  pedestrians  and  past  ob- 
structions. 

Her  mistress  directs  "Ann"  by  oral 
commands  such  as  "right,"  "left," 
and  "forward,"  but  in  everything 
else  relies  entirely  upon  the  dog. 

Miss  Sullivan,  a  secretary,  was 
forced  to  give  up  her  work  more 
than  a  year  ago  when  her  eyes  be- 
gan to  fail.  Several  operations  did 
not  save  them.  Several  weeks  ago, 
friends  persuaded  her  to  write  a 
New  Jersey  kennels  that  provides 
dogs  for  the  blind. 

At  the  kennels  the  Johnstown  girl 
underwent  a  course  of  instruction, 
for   it   is  necessary  for   the  human 
being  as  well  as  the  dog  to  under- 
stand the  methods  used. 

When  the  two  returned  to  Johns- 
town their  first  journeys  were  shorl 
rambles  about  the  Sullivan  home 
Now  they  go  everywhere,  for  wit* 
her  mental  picture  of  the  business 
district  retained  from  the  days  whei 
she  had  normal  sight  she  has  IK 
fears  of  not  safely  finding  her  waj 
about  with  the  dog. 

At  the  kennels  the  dogs  are  firsl 
trained  in  obedience;  then,  strangelj 
enough,  in  disobedience.  The  dog 
must  know  when  a  wrong  commanc 
is  given— for  sometimes  to  carry  out 
a  wrong  command  would  mear 
death  to  the  mistress. 

Instinctively,  the  dogs  sense  suet 
dangers  and  refuse  to  obey  com- 
mands if  their  judgment  tells  their 
they  should  act  otherwise. 

Friends  at  first  were  somewhat 
affronted  when  the  mistress  re- 
quested them  to  refrain  from  be- 
friending "Ann." 

She  instructs  "Ann"  to  shake 
hands,  and  the  dog  does,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  friendship  goes.  The 
dog  must  remain  a  "one  man  dog," 
rather  in  this  case  a  "one  girl  dog." 


Blind  for  more  than  a  year,  Miss  Betty  Sullivan,  with  her  new 
companion  Ann,  above,  now  take  daily  trips  about  Johnstown,  where 
the  mistress  lives.  Ann  is  a  German  shepherd  trained  to  obey  and 
disobey  at  her  own  judgment. 
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Xk  /meeting  of  me  Braille  Com- 
imiufce  w  the  Cincinnati  and  Ham- 


Leading  Blind 

iltorl  County  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  Monday,  at  2343  Auburn 
avenue,  Miss  Lillie  Moses,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  committee  at  the 
National  Red  Cross  convention  in 
Chicago  in  May. 

The  committee  also  discussed  the 
project  of  establishing  a  mechanical 
binding  department  to  do  the  bind- 
,  ing  now   being   done   by   hand. 

A  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
"The  Seeing  Eye."  dogs  who-lare 
trained  to  lead  blind  p«*ons  about 

with  safety  through  traffic  and 
other  congested  conditions,  was  of- 
fered the  committee  when  Miss  Re- 
becca Mack,  797  Clinton  Springs 
avenue,  a  sightless  volunteer  work- 
er, came  with  her  dog.  j0 
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The  work  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American 
■Red  Cross  in  aiding  the^blind_  was  the  subject  for  discus- 
si  orrancTTSVtew  at  the  meeting  of  the  Braille  institute,  held 
in  the  Stevens  hotel.  Herbert  F.  Geisler,  blind,  a  lawyer  at 
160  North  LaSalle  street,  told  of  the  chapter's  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Seeing  Eye,  which  provides  dogs  to  lead 
the  blind.  Left  to  right — Mr.  Geisler  and  Nubia,  Mrs."  M.  H. 
Sailer  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Ames.  [By  a  staM  photographer.) 


Interesting  Article 
On  Seeing  Eye 


TfieJ  current  issue  (January- 
Fetfruary)  of  "The  Horn  Book 
Magazine"  carries  an  interesting 
article  by  E.  B.  Sty*g?s,  II  de- 
describing  the  fine  work  being 
dene  by  "The  Seeing  Eye"  of  Mor- 
nstown.  The  article,  with  the 
title  "Dogs  Who  Lead  the  Blind" 
will  acquaint  children,  as  well  as 
teachers,  librarians,  and  parents 
in  every  part  of  the  country  and 
in  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
with  the  founding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  school  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  author  has  "meant 
life— in  capital  letters — to  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy  blind 
men  and  women."  And  this,  in 
the  short  space  of  six  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  school  has  been  in 
existence. 
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\  Seeing-Eye  Classes 
Will  Start  Monday 

Nine  dogs,  who  just  "graduated" 
from  a  three-months'  training  course 
in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  arrived  in  Berke- 
ley today.  The  Seeing-Eye  dogs, 
trained  by  William  Debetaz  of  Switzer- 
I  land,  will  be  used  by  members  of  the 
adult  blind  class  which  opens  Mon- 
day  in   Hotel   Whitecotton. 

According  to  Mrs.  Elford  Eddy, 
western  representative  of  the  Seeing- 
Eye,  eight  adult  blind  persons,  from 
all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  have 
enrolled  in  the  class.  The  training 
period  will  continue  for  one  month, 
she  states. 

Mrs.  Eddy  cautions  the  public  not 
to  interfere  with  the  dogs  during  the 
training  period  with  their  new  mas- 
ters. "The  blind  man  or  woman  and 
the  dog  want  to  be  left  alone  while 
the  adult  blind  with  the  white  canes 
need  help  while  crossing  at  intersec- 
tions." 
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LECTURES  AT  46  BEACON  ST. 

Representative  John  H.  Valentine 
of  the  11th  Middlesex  district,  will 

be  the  leader  for  the  round  table 
at  the  Women's  Republican  Club  of 
Massachusetts  tomorrow  at  11  A.  M. 
at  46  Beacon  street.  The  topic  will 
be  "State  Administration."  Mrs.  An- 
drew J.  George  will  lecture  Thursday 

I  at  11  A.  M.  on  "Affairs  of  Today  at 

JHome  and  Abroad." 

The  first  of  a  series  of  round  tables 
for  young  college  and  business  wom- 
en will  be  held  Thursday  evening, 
beginning  with  a  dinner  at  6:30. 
Kenneth  D.  Johnson  will  lead  the 
discussion.  On  Saturday  at  2:30 
P.  M.,  Emil  Schoener  of  the  Trade 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  will 
speak  on  the  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs,  and 
will  illustrate  with  his  own  dog 
Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  of  th« 
state  department  of  the  blind,  will 
tell  of  the  work  and  Miss  Madeleine 
Delight  Brooks,  a  graduate  of  th« 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  will 


iHt  SEEING   EYE",  DOGS 
TRAINED  TO  LEAD 
THE  BLIND 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Stokes, 
Jr.,  of  Golf  View  road,  Club  Estates, 
entertained  at  a  small  dinner  on  Fri- 
day evening  last,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis,  of  Morristown,  N. 
J.  The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  D.  Kerlin,  Judge  and  Mrs.  V. 
Claude  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Cheston  Stokes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  C.  Wood,  Jr.  Later  in 
the  evening,  some  fifty  were  present 
to  hear  Mrs.  Eustis  tell  of  her  work 
in  training  dogs  to  lead  the  blind, 
which  she  illustrated  with  motion 
pictures.  Mrs.  Eustis  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Provost  Harrison,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Stokes  met  her  in  Switzerland,  in 
1930,  where  she  was  carrying  on  the 
work  of  "The  Seeing  Eye",  as  she 
called  it,  at  "Fortunate  Fields",  in 
the  Alps.  The  dogs  are  trained  to 
lead  the  blind,  and  the  blind  are 
trained  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
animals  and  direct  them.  Morris 
Frank,  who  read  of  Mrs.  Eustis' 
work  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
was  the  first  American  to  use  such 
a  trained  dog  and  with  the  animal  he 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe 
alone.  Several  years  ago,  this  bene- 
ficent project  was  moved  from  Switz- 
erland to  the  United  States  and  the 
dogs  are  now  trained  at  Morristown, 
where  they  also  meet  their  future 
masters  and  mistresses  and  become 
their  faithful  and  guarding  compan- 
ions. 


Seeing  eye  fund 

RAiSEDTOR  YOUTH 


Barrett  Leaves    Sunday  for 
Morristown  School 

WILL  W  GlVbl  DOG 

AFTER  INSTRUCTION 


Nu  Gamma  Delta  Sorority 
Has  Sponsored  Movement 

A  smiling  face,  losing  none  of 
its  brightness  because  of  a  lack 
of  twinkle  about  the  eyes,  was  seen 
today  in  the  little  news  shack  at  E. 
Dominick  and  Lock  Sts.  as  Fred- 
erick Barrett,  19,  blind  for  several 
years,  prepared  to  leave  Sunday 
for  four  weeks'  training  with  a 
"seeing  eye"  dog  at  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

The  blind  youth  will  leave  here 
at  11  a.  m.  Sunday  and  arrive  in 
Morristown  at  6:10  p.  m.  with  one 
change  of  trains  at  Binghamton. 
He  will  make   the  trip   alone. 

At  Morristown  he  will  be  en- 
rolled by  the  "Seeing-Eye"  Incorpo- 
ration for  four  weeks'  training  with 
a  German  shepherd  dog. 

Wants    to    Pay    Back    Fund 

"I'm  anxious  to  learn  what  I  can 
and  come  back  with  a  dog  which 
will  help  me  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port myself  and  pay  back  those 
girls  and  other  persons  who  have 
helped  me,"  he  said. 

"I  want  to  be  able  to  walk  about 
the  city  on  my  own  and  not  depend 
upon  a  member  of  the  family  or  a 
friend  to  lead  me  about.  Although 
I  can't  see  now  I  am  keeping  the 
picture  of  the  streets,  stores  and 
houses  in  my  mind  from  the  time 
before   my   accident." 

Barrett  lost  his  sight  when  the 
bicycle  he  was  riding  collided  with 
an  automobile  several  years  ago. 
He  has  attended  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Batavia  and  this  fall  was 
installed  as  operator  of  the  news 
stand  here. 

His  plight  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nu  Gamma  Delta 
Sorority  and  a  drive  was  started 
for  $200  to  send  the  youth  to  the 
"seeing  eye"  school.  Here  he  will 
have  four  weeks'  instruction  with 
a  dog  and  upon  his  return  will 
bring  the  dog  with  him  as  his  own. 
$180   Contributed 

The  sorority  through  its  efforts 
and  contributions  of  individuals 
and  organizations  has  raised 
$180.54.  A  round  trip  ticket  will  be 
purchased  for  him  and  there  will 
be  five  dollars  for  him  to  spend 
on  himself.  The  institute  has 
agreed  to  give  him  the  instruction 
and  the  dog  for  $150. 
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Upon  completion  of  the  course 
Barrett  will  return  home  and  re- 
sume operation  of  the  news  stand. 
While  he  is  away  his  younger 
brother,  Billy,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  stand. 

At  the  school  Barrett  will  live 
constantly  with  the  dog  assigned 
him.  The  two  will  sleep  in  the 
same  room  and  each  day  with  an 
instructor  they  will  walk  seven 
miles  in  the  streets  of  Morristown. 
In  this  manner  Barrett  and  the  dog 
will  become  acquainted. 

Organizations  which  have  contri- 
buted toward  the  fund  include: 
Business  Girls'  Club,  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary,  Companions  of  For- 
esters, St.  Mary's  Social  Club,  post- 
office  employes,  relief  office  em- 
ployes, Skillen  Relief  Corps,  em- 
ployes of  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Women  of  the  Moose,  Helpful  Hust- 
lers, Stryker  Club. 

Officers  of  the  sorority  who,  with 
all  members,  served  as  a  commit- 
tee to  raise  the  fund  include:  pres- 
ident, Miss  Marian  Long;  vice-pres- 
ident, Miss  Elizabeth  Murray;  trea- 
surer, Miss  Jane  Davis;  assistant 
treasurer,  Miss  Pauline  Gould; 
scribe,  Miss  Harriett  Nellis;  ser- 
geant-at-arms.  Miss  Marie  Wood; 
critic,  Miss  Dorothy  West. 
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"THE  SEEING  EYE"  | 

A  lecture  by  Emil  Schoener, 
graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  will  be  the  program 
of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Tuesday  Club 
Tuesday  at  2:30  P.  M.  in  the  Uni- 
tarian parish  house.  Mr.  Schoener 
will  speak  on  "The  Seeing  Eye"  and 
will  be  accompanied  by  his  dog 
"Hermes."  There  will  be  music  by 
the  Glee  Club  from  the  Perkins 
institution  c  "i  d  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  -     *d. 

The  social  service  and  legislative 
department  will  have  charge  of  the 
meeting.  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Beal 
will  be  assisted  by  Mesdames  Ar- 
thur L.  Albee,  Edwin  P.  Archibald, 
Harry  C.  Boyd,  Frederick  W.  Card. 
Jacob  C.  Helt,  Allen  B.  Rider  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Saunders.  Tea  will 
be  served  at  the  Loring  Greenough 
House.     The   pourers   will   be   Miss 

J  Carnelia  Bowditch,  Mrs.  Edward  I. 

j  Sawyer,  Mrs.  David  D.  Scannell  and 
Mrs.  George  E.  Seabury. 
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SEEING  EYE  MOVIE  RELEASED 

The  first  motion  picture  devoted  entirely 
to  The  Seeing  Eye  will  be  released  to  theatres 
throughout  the  United  States  early  this  month. 
The  movie,  which  shows  in  detail  the  work 
of  the  dogs  and  the  instruction  of  blind  stu- 
dents at  the  school  and  on  the  streets  of 
Morristown,  was  produced  by  Educational 
Pictures,  Inc.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be 
shown  before  audiences  totaling  nearly  ten 
million  people. 

The  film  shows  actual  scenes  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  dogs  and  their  education.  It  shows 
the  arrival  of  a  student  at  Headquarters, 
hesitant  and  faltering,  illustrates  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  student  during  the 
period  of  instruction,  and  shows  him  ready 
to  leave  the  school,  anxious  to  seek  the  in- 
dependence which  awaits  him. 

If  you  wish  to  have  the  picture  shown  m 
your  city,  communicate  at  once,  not  with 
The  Seeing  Eye,  but  with  your  neighborhood 
theatre.  The  title  of  the  film  is  "The  Seeing 
Eye"  and  it  can  be  secured  for  exhibition  by 
theatres  through  the  regular  channels. 


INDEPENDENCE  THAT  IS  REAL 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  devote  one 
issue  of  the  "guide"  entirely  to  letters  from 
our  graduates.  Sometime  we  may  do  this,  for 
these  letters  are  the  tangible  evidence  of  the 
important  contribution  the  dog  guide  is  mak- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  blind  people  in  this 
country.  But  we  want  you  now  to  read  par- 
ticularly what  one  of  our  students  has  writ- 
ten to  us — a  woman  who  for  the  first  time 
in  years  is  beginning  to  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  "independence."  She 
writes : 

"Last  evening  we  attended  a  social  affair 
at  the  church,  which  did  not  break  up  until 
after  eleven  o'clock.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
thrilled  with  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to 
say  'so  long'  to  my  friends  and  going  home 
independently  from  any  point  in  the  city. 

"So  often  blind  people  find  it  difficult  to 
mingle  successfully  with  sighted  people.  They 
complain  that  the  sighted  do  not  wish  to 
bother  with  the  blind.  I  have  always  enjoyed 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  but  now  I  find  that 
more  people  invite  me  to  go  places  because 
they  do  not  have  to  worry  about  getting  me  to 
and  from  home.  It  seems  to  me  that  The  See- 
ing Eye  has  solved  the  problem  of  happiness, 
self-reliance  and  independence  for  the  blind. 

"Jan  is  in  fine  condition  and  is  doing  splen- 
did work.  I  could  write  pages  setting  forth  my 
experiences  with  her  but  you  are  too  familiar 
with  the  wonder  of  these  dogs  to  justify 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  Peim.s\!- 
vania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  with  his  dog 
"Kara"  who  has  guided  him  for  the  past  six  years. 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
such  an  indulgence.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  over  and  over  again 
my  gratitude  to  The  Seeing  Eye. 

"Day  after  day,  fair  weather  and  stormy, 
Jan  and  I  do  all  the  family  shopping;  take 
long  walks,  not  avoiding  even  the  most  diffi- 
cult traffic  centers;  attend  social  affairs;  visit 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  surround- 
ing towns;  go  to  church,  participating  ac- 
tively in  its  varied  program.  In  short,  I  am 
living  normally  and  happily,  not  as  a  totally 
blind  person  dependent  on  others,  but  as  a 
wide-awake,  self-reliant,  independent  indi- 
vidual. 

"The  Seeing  Eye  is  certainly  doing  a  work 
which  is  second  to  none  for  the  blind.  We 
who  know  and  appreciate  the  possibilities  ol 
guide  dogs  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to 
Mr.  Frank,  whose  courage  and  foresight 
prompted  him  to  bring  the  first  guide  dog  to 
the  United  States." 


A   SEEING   EYE   CO-ED 
A  young  woman  who  has  cut  out  a  career 
for  herself  despite  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
writes  The  Seeing  Eye: 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
Michelle  is  now  a  co-ed.  I  have  to  attend  the 
University  of  California  this  year  in  order  to 
obtain  my  State  teaching  credentials  and  of 
course  Michelle  has  to  go  along.  She  is  going 
to  be  a  great  help  as  I  have  to  go  several  places 
during  a  day.  It  has  been  a  joy  to  be  able  to 
make  out  my  schedule  to  suit  myself  and  not 
to  have  to  fit  it  to  the  convenience  of  a  human 
guide.  May  God  bless  the  founders  of  The 
Seeing  Eye  and  those  who  are  carrying  it  on 
in  such  a  fine  way." 

Members  make  this  carrying  on  possible. 


NEW  COMMITTEE  AUTHORIZED 
Because  of  the  interest  in  The  Seeing  Eye 
which  has  developed  there,  .1  group  in  Phila- 
delphia has  organized  a  Seeing  Eye  Commit- 
tee for  that  city.  This  croup,  which  will  be 
responsible  locally  for  informing  the  general 
public  about  the  significance  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  and  its  work,  is  the  first  committee  to  be 
organized  in  another  city  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  Philadelphia  Committee  includes: 
Mrs.  Edward  Browning,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Clothier,  Mary  R.  Coles,  Charles  D.  Dickey, 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Earnshaw,  Walter  C.  Janney, 
Horatio  Gates  Lloyd,  W.  Logan  MacCoy, 
Mrs.  Robert  McLean,  George  R.  Packard, 
Jr.,  George  Stuart  Patterson,  C.  New-bold 
Taylor  and  Mrs.   Robert   von  Moschzisker 
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JUNIORS   GIVE   LUNCHEON 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  over  one 
hundred  children  met  for  a  Junior  Members 
luncheon  at  Sherry's  m  New  York  to  hear 
Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  a  trustee  and  head  ot 
the  Division  of  Training,  describe  the  method 
by  which  The  Seeing  Eye  selects  its  dogs  and 
teaches  them  to  become  guides.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey used  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  to  show  how 
she  leads  her  master  around  obstructions  and 
protects  him   from   dangers  he  cannot   see. 

Following  Mr.  Humphrey's  talk,  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis  announced  a  contest  for 
which  prises  will  he  awarded  to  Junior  Mem 
hers  for  the  best  essay  on  The  Seeing  Eye, 
the  best  drawing  of  a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  and 
the  best  clay  model  of  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  m 
harness.  Prises  will  be  awarded  at  the  Junior 
Members' Field  Day  at  Headquarters  in  May. 
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OPEN    FOR   BUSINESS 

After  seven  years  of  blindness  this  young  man 

came  to  The  Seeing  Eye  seeding  independence 
through  a  dog  guide.  His  dog  now  has  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  operate  a  cigarstand:  .so  his 
independence  is  not  only  mental  and  physical,  but 
economic  as  well. 


The  work  ot  The  Seeing  Eye  is  made  possible  by  the  sympathetic  and 
generous  interest  of  members  who  subscribe  a  dollar  or  more  to  help 
give    this    freedom    to    the    blind.    Please    take    this    opportunity   to   join. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of 

The  SEEING  EYE,  Inc.,  of  Momstown,  N.  J. 

for  one  year  in  the  group  checked  below 

□  Associate  Member  $1  to  $9      □  Contributing  Member  $25  to  $99 

□  Active  Member  $10  to  $24      □  Sustaining  Member  $100  to  $499 

J  Patron  $500  and  over 


I  enclose . 


Plea.se  ma\e  chec\s  payable  to  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 


($. 


Signed 


Address City  and  State. 
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THE  SEEIHG  EYE  GUIDE  is  published  periodically  for  the  members  of  the  organization  by  the  Advisory  Council 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Richard  L.  Morris,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Robi  :rt  H.  White,  Vice-Chairman,  Edward  E.  Allen, Amyas  Ames. 
Mrs.  Anne  Archbold,  Reginald  L.  G.  Auchincloss,  Mrs.  Conrad  Boron-.  General  Evangeline  Booth.  Mrs. 
Henry  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  Ward  Cheney,  Seymour  L.  Cromwell.  Mrs.  F.  Trubee  Davison,  F.  Trubce 
Davison,  George  E.  De' Schweinitz,  M.D  .  Mrs.  William  K.  Draper.  Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  Mrs.  Florence  R. 
Ferguson,  Talbot  O.  Freeman,  Artemus  L.  Gates,  Lewis  Gawtry.  Frances  S.  Hoppin,  William  Deering 
Howe,  Mrs.  John  Hubbard,  Ferdinand  Jelke.  Ill,  Helen  Keller,  Eduurd  C.  Lindeman,  Wilton  Lloyd-Smith. 
Mrs.  Grinnell  Martin,  Caroline  L.  Morgan,  Mrs.  S.  Neustadt,  James  H.  Perkin>.  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Herbert  L    Satterlee,  John  M.  Wheeler.  M.D.,  William  Holland  Wilmer.  M.D. 
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DOG,  TRAINED  TO  AID  BLIND, 
GUEST  OF  CLUB  WOMEN 
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"Hermes,"  a  member  of  the  "see- 
ing eye"  band  of  dogs,  was  a  wel- 
come guest  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Women's  Repub- 
lican Club  at  the  clubhouse,  46  Bea- 
con st.  Hermes  was  accompanied 
by  Emil  Schoener,  manager  of  the 
Trade  School  for  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton, and  guest  speaker  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

He  described  the  training  of  this 


.  AND   HIS   DOG 

breed  of  dog  for  leading  and  pro- 
tecting the  blind,  and  lauded  the 
"seeing  eyes"  for  their  valuable 
services  to  the  blind. 

Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard  spoke 
on  her  work  with  the  blind  and 
Miss  Madeline  Delight  Brooks, 
mezzo-soprano,  sang.  She  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  Mrs  Stanwood  G. 
Wellington  was  in  charge  of  the 
meeting. 
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"SEEING  EYE"  ARRIVES 
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B.  Bickford  Home  With  Trained 
Dog 

The  first  "Seeing  Eye"  in  Cort- 
land County,  an  intelligent,  fine- 
mannered  German  shepherd  dog 
named  Lady,  arrived  on  Saturday 
evening  in  the  possession  of  E.  B. 
Bickford,  resident  of  the  Hath- 
eway  Homestead  at  Solon.  The 
"Seeing  Eye"  is  a  beautiful  dog. 
specially  trained  to  be  the  eyes  of 
his  master,  who  through  an  acci- 
dent lost  his  sight  several  years 
ago. 

Attached  to  Lady's  harness  is  a 
heavy  leather  U-shaped  piece,  to 
which  her  master  holds,  and  with 
perfect  assurance  the  dog  is  able 
to  lead  him  anywhere.  Not  only  can 
the  animal  take  his  master  from 
place  to  place,  but  she  is  also 
trained  to  pick  up  dropped  articles, 
get  hat,  slippers  or  cane,  and  in 
general,  act  as  a  second  pair  of 
eyes. 

Mr.  Bickford  has  just  returned 
from  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  he 
spent  a  month  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  dog.  The  establishment 
at  Morristown  is  equipped  with  a 
large  staff  and  at  least  90  dogg  are 
kept  there  all  the  time.  Eight  peo- 
ple, however,  is  the  capacity  at 
any  one  time  while  becoming  ac- 
quainted  with   their   dogs. 

The  "Seeing  Eye"  is  not  only  a 
pair  of  eyes  for  his  master,  he  Is 
also  friend,   companion  and  guide/ 


Blind  Pianist 
Tnas  'Leader 

Opal  Weller  At  Befkele; 

To  Receive  Training 

With  'Seeing  Eye' 

Miss  Opal  Weller,  young  blln 
pianist,  for  whom  a  "seeirtg-eye 
dog  has  been  made  possible  throug 
the  efforts  of  Santa  Monica  womei 
is  now  at  the  Whitecotton  hotel  i 
Berkeley,  where  a  "school"  is  cor 
ducted  by  the  Seeing  Eye  institul 
for  persons  abouC"  lo  lecelve  Idle 
dogs. 

A  benefit  tea  held  last  summer  ) 
Santa  Monica  provided  the  large, 
contribution  to  the  Opal  Well< 
fund.  The  dogs  are  provided  t 
the  Seeing  Eye  institute,  a  benei 
olent  organization,  at  only  a  fra< 
tion  of  their  cost,  $150  coverln 
the  title  to  the  dog  and  "lesson.' 
through  which  the  dogs  are  mac 
acquainted  with  their  new  maste 
and  taught  to  respond  to  their  corr. 
mands  and  wishes. 

Enjoys  Routine 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Florence  A 
McCutcheon,  Miss  Weller  describe 
the  dog  soon  to  be  hers  and  her  sur 
roundings  In  Berkeley.  Parts  of  he; 
letter: 

I  "We  are  now  well  into  our  dailj 
routine  of  work  with  our  dogs, 
like  it  very  much.  Mrs.  Fred  Casta- 
tor  brought  me  here  last  Sunday 
The  class  began  with  a  lectur* 
Monday  morning.  Then  we  were  al 
given  our  equipment  for  our  dogs 
This  includes  harness,  leash,  chain 
comb,  food  pan  and  burlap  sack 
In  the  afternoon  we  had  anothei 
lecture  on  the  care  and  training  ol 
the  dogs. 

"Tuesday  we  were  given  our  'lead- 
ers.' Mine  is  a  beautiful,  larg< 
black  one  with  a  white  spot  on  hei 
chest.  Her  name  is  Blacky.  I  wanl 
to  change  the  name  but  the  trainei 
will  not  allow  this  until  after  I  gc 
home.  My  dog  is  18  months  old 
I  the  youngest  of  the  group.  The 
{others  are  Lynne,  Patsy,  Walda, 
Dia,  Vesta,  Princess,  Hebe  and 
Judy. 

Nine  In  Class 

"There  are  three  girls  and  six 
boys  in  the  class.  I  went  to  school 
with  the  two  girls,  and  we  have  lots 
of  fun  but  we  are  not  allowed 
to  visit  in  the  hotel,  because  if 
too  many  dogs  are  in  one  room  they 
might  fight. 

"Calvin  Hendricks  is  here  and  he 
got  Walda.    She  is  fawn  and  tan. 

"They  did  not  bring  any  French 
shepherds  this  year  and  I  am  glad, 
as  they  don't  seem  to  be  as  depend- 
able as  the  German  shepherds. 

"I  think  of  you  all  often  and  I  do 
appreciate  all  that  has  been  done 
to  help  me  get  this  wonderful  dog.^ 
I  hope  you  will  like  her.  Love 
Santa  Monica." 
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ON  SEEING  EYE 

MrsV\H arrison  Eustis  Will 

Speak  in  Acdmore  on 

March  2 
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Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  president  of 
The  Seeing  Eye,  will  speak  on  work 
of  that  organization  in  educating 
dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind,  Mon- 
day, March  2,  at  8.15  P.  M.,  in  St. 
Mary's  Parish  House,  Ardmore.  Be- 
fore her  talk  Mrs.  Eustis  will  pre- 
sent a  sound  film  showing  scenes  in 
the  training  at  the  school's  head- 
quarters in  Morristown,  N.  J. 

With  Mrs.  Eustis  on  the  program 
will  be  Morris  S.  Frank,  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  The  Seeing  Eye,  and  the 
first  blind  man  in  America  to  use 
a  dog  guide.  "Buddy,"  Mr.  Frank's 
guide  for  the  past  six  years,  will  ac- 
company him. 

Mrs.  Eustis,  a  Philadelphian  by 
birth  and  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Custis  Harrison,  former 
provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  always  had  more  than 
the  usual  interest  in  animals., 
Twelve  years  ago  she  began,  in 
Switzerland,  with  Elliott  S.  Hum- 
phrey, the  American  geneticist,  the 
extensive  Fortunate  Fields  experi- 
ment in  dog  intelligence  which  re- 
sulted in  their  system  of  educating 
dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind.  When 
The  Seeinp-  Eye  was  established  in 
this  country  in  1929  she  gave  up  her 
activities  abroad  and  is  now  devot- 
ing her  entire  time  and  effort  to 
the  school  at  Morristown. 

Invitations  to  the  talk  are  being 
distributed  by  representatives  of  25 
Main  Line  clubs  and  organizations. 
They  are:     ' 

Oliver  H.  Jackson,  of  the  Wayne 
Lions  Club;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Howson  and 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Pierson.  of  the  Wayne 
Branch,  American  Red  Cross;  Wm 
J  Serrill,  Community  Health  and 
Civic  Association;  A,  George  Funke, 
Main  Line  Kiwanis  Club;  A.  J.  X*s- 
rey  Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth  Rotary 
Club;  Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor,  Main  Line 
Medical  Association;  Mrs.  Paul  Mat- 
tern,  Oakmont  Parent  Teachers  As- 
sociation: Mr.  B.  M.  Fowler,  Jr., 
S,;.  Mary's  Men's  Club,  Ardmore 
Rev  Louis  W.  Pitt,  Federation  of 
Churches,  Bryn  Mawr;  John  Baujd. 
Wlnthrop  Post,  Ardmore;  Robert  S. 
Beal  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Ard- 
more; Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Donaghy, 
American  Red  Cross  Braille;  Mrs. 
W  E.  Blachley,  Wayne  Saturday 
Club;  Wm.  P.  Landis,  Rotary  Club, 
Ardmore;  Mrs.  Allen  -Miller,  Art- 
more  Woman's  Club;  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Taylor,  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind. 
Media;  Miss  Mary  T.  Gillespie  Bryn 
Mawr  Jr.  Woman's  Club;  Mrs.  & 
Howard  Freeman,  Oakmont  Soutn 


Ardmore  Woman's  Club;  H.  Sibley 
Lee,  Bullock-Sanderson  Post,  Ard- 
more; Robert  J.  Campbell,  Jr., 
Bullock-Sanderson  Post,  Ardmore; 
Frank  C.  Quinn,  Bryn  Mawr  Hos- 
pital; Charles  S.  Shinn,  Neighbor- 
hood Club  of  Bala-Cynwyd;  Robert 
S.  Picking  Ardmore  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Joseph  Adelizzi,  Nar- 
berth  Business  Men's  Council;  Clar- 
ence Pickett,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

Admission  to  the  talk  on  March 
2  is  to  be  by  invitation  only.  These 
invitations  may  be  secured  from  any 
of  the  representatives  of  these  or- 
ganizations, or  from  the  secretary 
at  St.  Mary's  Parish  House,  Ard- 
more; the  Main  Line  branch  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Times  Medi- 
cal Building,  Ardmore;  Mrs.  Henry 
C.  Earnshaw,  Morris  Ave.,  Bryn 
Mawr. 
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Aid  for  Disabled  Students 


Through  State  Rehabilitation  Service  They  Carry  On 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Madison,   Wis. 

UNIVERSITY  students,  physi- 
cally handicapped  by  lame- 
ness, paralysis,  or  blindness, 
lacking  enough  funds  even  for  main- 
tenance, are  making  some  of  the 
highest  grades  in  their  school.  The 
means  lies  in  state  rehabilitation 
service. 

Wisconsin  is  a  leader  in  this 
nation-wide  movement.  Within  her 
borders  are  found  many  of  these 
handicapped  persons  who,  through 
this  service,  have  been  given  the 
means  of  adjusting  themselves  to 
life  as  they  find  it.  They  are  plucky 
young  people  who  have  literally 
pulled  themselves  up  to  a  university 
career — and  up  into  the  upper  scho- 
lastic brackets  of  their  university, 
too. 

There  is  Clair  Finch,  blind  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  senior  who  has 
maintained  a  grade  point  average 
of  2.4  (a  high  "B").  Led  by  nis 
devoted  German  police  dog,  Nickie, 
Clair  attends  classes  "on  the  hill," 
and  take  notes  at  the  lectures  while 
Nickie  quietly  curls  up  under  his 
seat  and  sleeps.  When  the  bell  rings, 
a  pull  on  the  dog's  leash  brings  her 
up  to  stand  beside  her  master  and, 
when  the  classroom  has  somewhat 
cleared,  she  guides  Clair  carefully 
through  the  halls. 

Possibly  Nickie' s 
Hobby 

"I  can't  figure  out  whether  Nickie 
is  one  of  my  hobbies  or  I'm  one  of 
hers,"  smiles  Clair  Finch. 

This  clear-thinking  student  lost 
his  sight  in  a  chemical  explosion 
His  determination  to  go  on  and 
make  good  in  the  university  is,  he 
feels,  a  matter  of  pride,  not  courage; 
it  was  the  only  thing  left  to  do  un- 
less he  "sponged"  on  others.  Al- 
though he  had  to  change  his  plans 
for  the  future,  and  now  experiences 
many  inconveniences,  this  student 
feels  that  he  has  won  through  to  a 
much  fuller,  happier  life.  With  a 
keener  imagination  and  a  greater 
dependence  on  his  own  faculties,  he 
feels  he  is  living  more  deeply  than 
he  used  to. 

And  there  is  Lauren  Brush, 
crippled  many  years  ago  through  an 
illness.  A  sophomore  in  the  univer- 
sity, he  is  majoring  in  accounting.  In 
one  year,  taking  30  credits  or  hours 
of  work,  he  received  88  grade  points, 
which  sums  up  to  an  excellent  (al- 


most straight  "A")  grade. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  ac- 
counting, this  student  has  done 
newspaper  work  and,  for  his  own 
amusement,  written  verse.  As  a 
sort  of  hobby  he  has  for  years  been 
interested  in  DeMolay  work,  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ex- 
perts on  that  organization  in  the 
State.  He  is  also  actively  interested 
in  politics. 

Last  fall  these  students  each  re- 


Clair    Finch,    University   of   Wis- 
consin   Senior,    and    His    Guide 
Nickie 

ceived  a  $100  scholarship  from  the 
Wisconsin  Association  for  the 
Disabled,  which  enabled  them  to 
continue  at  the  university.  The  state 
rehabilitation  department  paid  for 
their  books  and  tuition. 
University  of  Wisconsin  students     h 


are  not  by  any  means  the  only  per- 
sons aided,  nor  is  the  university  the 
only  place  of  training.  Any  physi- 
cally handicapped  person  is  eligible 
for  help  by  the  rehabilitation  de- 
partment. In  Wisconsin  the  various 
vocational  rehabilitation  training 
institutions  include  vocational 
.schools,  colleges,  rural  normals,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  private 
business  colleges,  private  trade 
schools,  correspondence  courses  at 
the  university,  employment  training 
on  the  job,  and  tutorial  training. 

Intangible 
Problems 

There  are  also  the  more  intan- 
gible problems  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  person,  equally  important 
with  training  and  placing  him  in  a 
job.  The  building  up  of  morale,  the 
establishing  of  work  habits,  and  the 
strengthening  of  a  temperament 
sensitive  to  handicap  are  just  as 
essential  in  the  life  of  the  worker. 

In  Wisconsin  from  July  1,  1934,  to 
July  1,  1935,  344  persons  were  reha- 
bilitated and  placed  in  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Only  a  comparatively  steady  num- 
ber can  be  taken  care  of  during  a 
specified  period,  although  the  list  ol 
those  desiring  service  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing as  more  people  hear  about 
the  work  of  the  department,  and 
economic  depression  brought  greater 
need. 

In  the  words  of  W.  F.  Faulkes, 
Wisconsin  state  supervisor  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation:  "Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Ludwig  van  Bee- 
thoven, John  Milton,  and  Charles 
Steinmetz  all  achieved  greatness  in 
spite  of  physical  handicap.  Others 
similarly  disabled  may  attain  then- 
place  in  the  world  of  endeavor  and 
usefulness  if  they  are  guided  accord- 
ing to  their  talents." 


ADDRESS  MEETING  OF  AUXILIARY  FOR  THE   BLIND 

Mervyn  Sinclair,  director  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and 
Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  of  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  are  shown  here  as  they  spoke  yesterday  before 
a  meeting  of  the  local  auxiliary  to  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  With  them  is  Mr.  Sinclair's  German  Shepherd 
dog  Kara,  which  was  trained  at  the  Seeing  Eye,  near  Philadelphia. 


■ 
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Faithful  Fairhaven  Dog  Adds 
To  Pleasure  of  Blind  Mart's  Life 


W.    Piatt   Ricketson   Now 

?  Walks  with  Surer, 
Guided  Steps 

Fairhaven  residents  watch  ad- 
miringly these  days  when  their 
blind  fellow-townsman,  W.  Piatt 
Ricketson  of  33  Huttleston  Avenue, 
walks  down  the  street.  Not  so 
many  weeks  ago  Mr.  Ricketson 
tapped  his  way  with  a  cane.  Now 
he  walks  with  sure  and  steady 
step,  led  by  an  intelligent  and 
gentle-appearing  shepherd  dog  es- 
pecially trained  to  lead  the   blind. 

They  say  a  dog  is  man's  best 
friend.  That  is  exactly  what  Por- 
thos  is  proving  to  be  to  Mr.  Rick- 
etson. The  dog  not  only  enables 
the  blind  man  to  make  his  way 
about  but  is  a  companion,  always 
on  hand  to  share  his  troubles  and 
joys,  to  make  the  unseeing  man's 
lonely  hours  more  endurable. 
From  Prominent  Family 

Mr.  Ricketson  is  a  familiar  fig- 
ure in  Fairhaven  and  New  Bed- 
ford. He  was  born  in  Cranston, 
R.  I.,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Ricketson,  whose  name 
is  prominently  linked  with  the 
history  of  Dartmouth  and  New 
Bedford.  Mr.  Ricketson  worked  in 
Providence  and  later  served  two 
years  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

After  leaving  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Ricketson  worked  in  several  big 
cities  for  electrical  companies.  He 
was  employed  at  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company  plant,  Chicago,  when 
a  swinging  metal  door  struck  him 
on  the  head.  A  tumor  developed 
and  16  months  later,  while  he  was 
employed  at  Roxbury  for  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  as  New  England  con- 
struction foreman,  he  became  to- 
tally blind.  Five  operations  at 
Massachusetts  hospitals  have  fail- 
ed to  bring  back  his  sight.  He 
has  been  blind  since  for  the  last 
22   years. 

Mr.  Ricketson  removed  to  Fair- 
haven in  1914  and  has  since  made 
his  home  there.  Despite  his  phys- 
ical handicap  he  remained  active. 
For  eight  years  until  April,  1935, 
he  conducted  an  accommodation 
store  in  the  Butler  Mill.  He  trav- 
eled alone  by  trolley  cars  daily 
from  Fairhaven  to  his  store,  using 
a  cane  to  help  him  make  his  way, 
and   aided   by  kind  friends. 

Last  September  he  heard  about 
an  institution  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
where  dogs  are  trained  to  lead  the 
blind.  Mr.  Ricketson  spent  four 
weeks  in  Morristown  and  returned 
Feb.    8  with   his   new  dog. 

"Blind  persons  who  want  dogs 
go  to  this  place,  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful estate,"  said  Mr.  Ricketson, 
"and  a  dog  suited  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual  is  picked 
for  each.  There  are  about  120 
dogs    there.      These    dogs    are 


MR.   RICKETSON 
AND  PORTHOS 


bred  by  the  institution  but  are 
bought  and  trained  for  three 
months  by  a  man  who  used  to  be 
an   animal   trainer    in   Europe. 

"Only  eight  blind  people  go  at 
one  time  to  the  institution.  They 
have  42  workouts  on  the  streets 
of  Morristown  with  the  dogs  pick- 
ed for  them.  Each  dog  is  trained 
to  lead  its  master  and  to  stop  at 
obstacles,  such  as  stairways,  curb- 
ings,  automobiles,  etc.  The  dog  is 
also  trained  to  lead  his  master 
through  crowds.  A  special  harness 
is  provided.  Besides  the  street 
workouts,  the  blind  applicants  for 
dogs  are    given   16  lectures." 

Mr.  Ricketson  likes  to  sit  by  his 
radio  and  smoke  his  pipe.  His 
favorite  radio  programs  are  dra- 
matic sketches.  He  is  an  expert 
checker  player  and  has  beaten 
many  well  known  players  who  are 
not  blind.  He  uses  a  special  board 
with  raised  and  sunken  squares 
and  marked  checkers.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Brooks  Club. 

Summers  bring  additional  pleas- 
ures to  Mr.  Ricketson.  He  goes 
swimming,  fishing  and  quahoging 
and  spends  more  time  outdoors. 
Mr.  Ricketson  looks  forward  to 
greater  pleasures  this  coming  Sum- 
mer   because    Porthos    will    be    at 
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Trained  Dog  Serves  As  Eyes 
For  Blinded  Youth  In  Boise 
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A  new  marvel  to  Boiseans  is  the  | 
manner  in  which  Togo,  a  German 
shepherd,  is  learning  to  guide  his  | 
young  master,  Ty  Hurtt  of  2314 
Pleasanton  avenue,  about  the  city. 
Hurtt  lost  his  sight  in  a  hunting 
accident  last  fall. 

Togo  needs  no  help  in  his  task 
of  guiding  his  owner  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  to  those  who 
have  an  urge  now  and  then  to 
speak  to  the  dog,  the  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,  has  some  suggestions  to  make. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  the  organiza- 
tion at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where 
Togo  was  trained   to  be  a  guide. 

The  Seeing  Eye  asks  only  one  fa- 
vor— that  people  will  not  pet  the 
dog  nor  try  to  help  him  and  his 
master  along  the  street  or  at  cross- 
ings. Togo's  sole  interest  in  life  is 
his  master  and  affection  or  assist- 
ance from  others  may  serve  only 
to  disturb  the  harmony  between 
the  two. 

It  required  several  months  to 
train  the  dog  for  his  work  as  a. 
guide.  First  he  was  taught  obedi- 
ence, then  the  principles  of  guid- 
ing and  finally,  studied  disobedi- 
ence, for  the  dog  must  disobey  any 
command  which  may  lead  his  mas- 
ter into  danger. 

Hurtt  spent  a  month  in  Morris- 
town,  where  he  learned  to  put  the 
dog  through  its  paces  in  a  training 
routine  which  was  very  similar  to 
that  which  he  now  encounters  in 
his  daily  life.  The  blind  students 
attend  the  Morristown"  InsTMution 
in  classes  of  not  more  than  eight 
at  a  time.  They  are  instructed  by 
men  who  have  studied  at  least  four 
years  in  how  to  train  the  dog  and 
its  master  to  become  aualified 
teachers  for  the  blind  and.  their 
dogs. 

Unlike  Ty  Hurtt,  not  every  blind 
person  can  use  a  dog  guide  to  ad- 
vantage. Some  are  too  old  or  too 
young;  others  are  not  adaptable 
temperamentally  or  physically  but 
there  are  about  10,000  in  America 
who  can  use  dogs. 

The  Seeing  Eye  selects  as  stu- 
dents those  it  believes  will  derive 
the  greatest  benefit.  Graduates  of 
the  school,  who  now  number  more 
than  160,  are  found  In  all  walks  of 
life,  young  Hurtt  said  Monday. 
Some  have  set  up  stands  or  small 
stores.  Some  are  salesmen;  others 
are  college  students,  teachers,  law- 
yers, housewives,  newspaper  re- 
porters, typists  and  factory  work- 
ers. One  is  a  minister,  another  a 
successful  traveling  representative 
of  a  large  industrial  concern.  In 
addition  to  Hurtt,  there  are  two 
other  Seeing  Eye  graduates  in  the 
intermountain  territory. 


That  a  Seeing  Eye  graduate  and 
his  dog  are  a  self-sufficient  and 
independent  team  is  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  Ty  Hurtt  and  Togo. 
The  master  has  a  mental  picture 
of  the  community.  He  directs  his 
dog  by  oral  commands  of  "right," 
"ieft,"  or  "forward,"  but  it  is  the 
dog  that  guides. 

By  means  of  a  handle  on  the 
leather  harness  which  the  master 
holds  lightly  in  his  left  hand,  Togo 
takes  him  around  pedestrians,  side- 
walk obstructions,  automobiles  and 
anything  else  which  may  interfere 
with  his  progress.  The  pace  is  rap- 
id, rather  faster  than  that  of  the 
average  pedestrian. 

At  street  crossings  the  dog  guides 
the  master  to  the  edge  of  the  curb 
and  stops.  Hurtt  finds  the  edge  im- 
mediately with  his  foot  or  cane  and 
then  gives  the  dog  the  command 
for  the  direction  in  which  he 
wishes  to  go. 

An  interesting  fact  disclosed  by 
Hurtt  Monday  is  that  the  dog  has 
a  special  diet — two  feedings  daily 
of  shredded  wheat  and  a  portion  of 
lean,  raw  beef.  Now  and  again 
Togo  may  have  a  bone  to  gnaw 
upon.  The  dog  is  with  his  master 
continually.  At  night  he  sleeps  near 
his  master's  bed. 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Hurtt  explained 
Monday,  is  not  merely  a  training 
school  for  dogs  and  blind  people; 
it  prepares  selected  blind  men  and 
women  for  a  life  of  personal  and 
economic  freedom  to  which  the  dog 
is  the  key.  So  thoroughly  is  this 
work  done  that  the  cost  is  nearly 
$1000  for  each  person  assisted. 
Very  few  students  could  pay  the  en- 
tire cost.  But  blind  people  who  go 
to  the  Seeing  Eye  do  not  want 
charity  and  therefore  each  student, 
upon  entering  the  school,  assumes 
a  maximum  obligation  of  $L50  as 
his  share  of  the  expense,  payable 
when  and  as  he  is  able  to  do  so. 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis 
in  1929,  the  Seeing  Eye  was  soon 
recognized  by  leading  workers  for 
the  blind  and  the  importance  of  its 
work  demanded  an  organization 
which  would  insure  its  permanence. 
Today  the  Seeing  Eye  is  supported 
by  members  who  subscribe  from  $1 
to  $500  or  more  and  each  year  the 
organization  is  finding  new  mem- 
bers who  through  their  contribu- 
tions are  enabling  it  to  serve  an 
increasing  number  of  sightless  men 
and  women  who  are  applying  for 
dog   guides. 
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"Women  to  Hear  Talk 
On  the  "Seeing  Eye" 


'The    Seeing    Eye."    dogs    used 
to    lead    the    blind,    will    be    the; 
topic    of    an    address    by    Colonel 
Morris  S.  Frank  at  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Millburn  on  "Club  Day,"  I 
March   13,  at  2:30  P.  M..   at   the  j 
Racquets   Club,   Short  Hills.   Mrs. 
Charles   F.    Landmesser   of    Short 
Hills   will   supervise   a    display   of , 
articles  made  by  the  blind  which  ' 
will   be   for   sale.      Music   will    be 
furnished    by    the    Cadence    Trio, 
Mrs.  Jess  Boles,  Mrs.  Glen  Wood- 
house,    and    Mxa— -**«fwls    F.    Ma- 
cartney,    accompanied     by     Mrs. 
Helen   T.   Cobaugh.      Members   of 
the     Sunshine     Society     will     be 
guests    o-f    the    club. 

Eight  baskets  of  food  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Social  Welfare 
department  on  Thanksgi. 
Day  with  funds  from  a  rummage 
sale  held  in  October.  A  dona- 
tion of  $10  was  made  to  the 
Sunshine  Home  for  the  Blind 
at  Summit.  Flowers  were  sent 
for  Chapel  Service  at  the  Veter- 
ans' Hospital  at  Lyons,  and  75 
garments  were  made  by  mem-( 
hers,  making  it  possible  to  fur- 
nish a  number  of  laynettes.  The 
sewing  group  of  the  department 
will  meet  on  Wednesdays  instead 
of  Tuesdays  at  the  home  of  the 
chairman,  Mrs.  Frderick  Schier- 
baum  of  82  Crescent  place,  Short 
Hills. 

Mrs.  Alex  K.  Ferguson  of  41 
Scveriia  avenue,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  nominations,  will 
meet  Monday  at  1:30  P.  M. 
with  her  committee  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Schicrbaum  to  select  a 
slate  for  the  coming  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  (o  the  club.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  include 
T  V.  Davis.  Mrs.  Leo  D. 
nliaum.  Mrs.  G.  M.  McCamp- 
bel.1,  m's.  John  R.  Voorhees,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Diggins,  and  Mrs.  Schier- 
baum.  ^S 
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A  Blind  Man's  Dwf. 
Wliat  is  the_jiu#t£r  (hat  1931 
''gtnS|  tags  for  dogs  are  not  yet  forth 
cOlninK?  The  authorities  have  bee 
urrcntin  their  request  for  prompt  pay- 
ment bf  these  fees.  I  have  paid  nnm\ 
but  am  informed  I  cannot  have  the  tag, 
as  these  tags  have  not  yet  been  de- 
livered to  the  police  stations  Cl6th  & 
York  station  especially) ;  that  I  must 
wait  an  indefinite  period  until  the  tags 
are  received.  This  is,  I  think,  unfair 
especially  so  to  those  who  are  blind. 
It  places  me  in  a  predicament  —  my 
trained  Swiss  police  dog  guide  is  liable 
to  be  picked  up  and  taken  from  me  in 
my  travels  about  the  city,  as  my  1935 
tag  Is  no  longer  considered  good.  This 
case  is  not  an  exceptional  one.  I  had 
the  same  delay  last  year  also.  The  city 
should  not  be  allowed  to  profit  through 
its  own  error.  As  I  am  blind,  1  am 
depending  entirely  upon  my  guide  dog 
to  conduct  me  safely  from  place  to 
place.  To  me  it  seems  strange,  indeed, 
such  a  state  of  affairs  should  exist, 
especially  when  so  much  anxiety  is 
shown  in  urging  its  prompt  payment. 
HOWARD  W.  GARIS 
(Other  instances  of  inability  to  get 
dog  tags  were  reported  by  Lydia  Need- 
ham  and  Mrs.  H.  Fallon.  William  Pat- 
rick, chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Po- 
lice, said:  "Dog  tags  for  1936  have  been 
available  at  all  police  stations  since 
last  Thursday.  There  was  a  delay  in 
obtaining  the  tags  this  year  because  the 
city  had  to  readvertise  the  bid,  but  po- 
llce  took  orders  and  possession  of  a 
l-pcpipt  protected  the  owner  of  a  dog 
until  a  tag  was  obtained.") 


SALE  MARCH  17-20 
WILL  AID  BLIND 


Articles  Made  By  Handi- 
capped To  Be  Displayed 
In  Store 


An  exhibit  and  sale  of  articles 
mads  by  the  blind  will  be  held  from 
March  17  to  March  20  at  20  School 
Street.  Glen  Cove,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Ball  of 
Thompson  Park. 

Articles  made  by  members  of  the 
Albany  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  Blind  Department  of 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island  Bureau  of 
Charities  and  the  Queensborough 
Home  for  the  Blind  will  be  on  sale. 

The  various  church  groups  and 
civic  organizations  such  as  the 
North  Country  Community  Associa- 
tion and  the  Lions  Club  will  be 
represented. 

There  will  be  all  kinds  of  useful 
products  including  household  neces- 
sities, linens  and  decorative  articles 
in  the  exhibition  and  all  will  be  sold 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  to  help  the  blind 
help  themselves. 


Speaks  on  the  Seeing  Eye 


Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  president  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  the  organization 
which  trains  dogs  as  guides  for  the  blmd,  who  spo\e  on  the  wor\ 
and  showed  a  sov.nd  film  at  St.  Mary's  Parish  House,  Ardmore, 
Monday. 
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i  seeing  Lye   Is 
Attended  By  A 
Capacity  Throng 

Bullock-Sanderson  Post 

Contributes  $100 

To  Cause 


Before  a  crowd  that  taxed 
the  capacity  of  St.  Mary's  Parish 
House,  Ardmore,  last  Monday 
night,  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  ex- 
plained the  work  of  the  "Seeing 
Eye,"  the  institution  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Eustis  described  in  detail 
the  training-  of  the  dogs  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  provide 
"eyes"  for  those  who  are  blind. 
German  shepherds,  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  24  months,  have 
been  found  most  efficient  for  this 
work.  They  were  first  used  in 
Germany  in  1914,  and  in  the  21 
years  that  have  passed,  only  three 
accidents  have  occurred  which 
could  be  directly  blamed  on  the 
dogs. 

Morris  S.  Frank,  the  blind  vice- 
president  of  .the  organization  and 
who,  through  his  experiments,  was 
responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  institution  by  Mrs.  Eustis, 
was  present  with  his  doj?  and  gave 
a  demonstration. 

"Duinng  the  six  years  I  was 
blind  and  unaided,"  he  said,  "my 
most  difficult  handicap  was  de- 
pendence on  seeing  people.  I 
couldn't  do  anything  or  go  any- 
where with  safety  or  ease  unless 
someone  helped  me. 

"Today,  I  can  do  these  things, 
f»r  though  I  still  cannot  see,  I  am 
no  longer  blind.  With  "Buddy," 
my  Seeing  Eye  dog  guide,  I  have 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  with- 
out human  aid.  I  have  done  so  for 
rears  and  have  been  instrumental 
in  helping,  so  far,  over  140  others 
to  the  same  freedom," 

A  contribution  of  $100  from  the 
Bullock-Sanderson  Post,  American 
Legion,  Ardmore,  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Eustis  by  Commander  Rob- 
ert J.  Campbell,  Jr.  The  affak- 
was  sponsored  by  over  twenty-five 
Main  Line  clubs  and  organizations. 


CLOSEUP  OF  MASTER  AND  DOG 


As  They  Appear  Daily  on  Way  to  Work 

rained,  Sandra  Proves    Emu  Bucnko  is  no  longer  afraid 

to  make  the  trip  with  his  trusted 
guide.  He  is  30  and  he  has  been 
blind  for  more  than  half  of  his 
life.  It  was  a  scary  business  when 
he  first  began  to  make  the  trip  to 
his  stand  with  his  dog  last  June, 
Twice. a  day — once  in  the  cold,,  he  said 


Ability    to   Avoid 
All  Dangers 


grey  dawn  of  the  Westchesterj 
morning  at  5:45  and  again  in  th< 
dusk  of  the  evening,  Sandra,  Ger- 
man shepherd  dog,  protectinglj 
leads  her  sightless  master  across 
the  hazardous  old  aqueduct  h 
Yonkers  to  his  newsstand  at 
Yonkers  ave.  and  Walnut  St.,  where 
he  has  sold  papers  for  the  past 
10  years. 


"I  live  with  my  father  at  8 
Dale  pi.,"  he  said  today,  "and 
until  he  became  sick,  a  year  ago, 
he  always  took  me  to  work  and 
came  after  me.  I  was  getting 
worried  until  one  day  when  I 
read  a  story  in  a  Braille  maga- 
zine about  "Skipper,  the  Guide 
Dog"  and  decided  to  make  an 
application  for  one. 


tr 


Dog's  Eyes  Guide  Blind  Man 


EMIL  BUCHKO  AND  SANDRA 
Shown  as  They  Cross  Dangerous  Aqueduct 


"The  first  trial  I  had  with 
Sandra  was  over  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  and  I  confess  that  I  was 
panting  like  a  bull  at  the  end  of 
two  blocks  and  scared  out  of  my 
wits,"  he  added. 

Emil  did  not  believe  that  a  dog 
could  guide  a  blind  man  safely 
through  streets,  but  he  learned  in 
his  month  of  training  in  Morris- 
town  with  Sandra,  who  was  spe- 
cially chosen  for  his  stature, 
about  four  feet,  that  lead  dogsi 
were  selected  for  the  particular 
size  and  temperament  of  the 
sightless  one. 

"Sandra  i5  my  best  friend 
and  I  make  her  know  that  by 
the  way  I  treat  her,"  Emile  ex- 
plained. "When  I  give  her  a 
command  and  she  does  it,  I  pat 
her.  She  eats  from  my  hand, 
and  when  we  meet  another  dog 


or  cat  in  the  street,  it  means 
nothing  to  her  now.  She  has  to 
take  care  of  me  and  she  does 
it." 

Sixteen   years   ago,   when   Emu 
went   blind   in   P.   S.   20,   he   was 

pretty  discouraged.  Since  then  he 
has  been  educated  (the  rest  of 
his  elementary  and  partial  high 
school)  at  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  Now  he  has  a 
livelihood  and  Sandra. 
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BLIND   YOUTH   TO   STUDY 

Gustie  Raffo  of  146  Bell  Rock  st 
will  leave  March  21  for  the  See-Eye 
Institute  in  Morristown,  N  J,  where 
trained  police  dogs  serve  as  guides  for 
blind  persons.  He  will  be  accompan- 
ied by  his  mother  Mrs  Amelia  Raffo 
and  Lieut  Leonard  B  Cornish. 

The  young  man  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye  a  number  of  years  ago  while  cut- 
ting a  hedge.  He  became  totally  blind 
later  because  of  the  strain  on  the  oth- 
er eye. 

His  friends  recently  held  a  benefit 
for  him  to  obtain  funds  so  that  he 
might  attend  the  New  Jersey  insti-  I 
tute  for  one  month. 


Well-Known  Figure  busses 


Frank  Garvin,  blind  newsstand  proprietor,  with  his  German  shep- 
herd dog  "Anali,"  who  guided  her  master  about  Camden  streets.  Gar- 
vin, whose  stand  was  at  Broadway  and  Stevens  street,  died  today  at  his 
home,  709   Fern   street, 

_____________  He   was   playing   when   a   stick   hit 

I  him  in  the  right  eye.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  left  eye 
began    failing  He     inderwent    an 

operation  at  Jefferson  Hospital  but 
to  no  avail.  JEight  months  after  the 
accident  he  was  blind. 

Garvin's  stand  was  provided  for 
him  by  the  Lions  Club  eight  years 
ago.  Before  that  the  state  had 
helped  him  get  employment  as  a  coil 
winder  in  a  Newark  factory  where 
he   worked   five   years. 

Garvin  was  aided  in  his  travels  by 
his  German  shepherd  dog,  "Anali." 
The  dog  was  trained  at  an  institution 
in  Morristown  as  companion  to  the 
blind. 

Garvin  lived  alone.  When  neigh- 
bors learned  he  was  ill,  they  notified 
police.  Mrs.  Etta  C.  Pfrommer,  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  sent  a  city  nurse 
and  a  physician   to  the  house. 

Garvin's  dog  seem  to  sense  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  her  master. 
She  was  stretched  out  beside  the 
body,  barking  disconsolately. 

Garvin  is  survived  by  his  father, 
John,   of   Beverly., and  a  sister,   Mrs. 


BLINDNEWSIE  HEBE 

Native  of  Camden  Long  Had 

Stand  at  Broadway  and 

Stevens  Street 


Frank  Garvin,  the  blind  newsstand 
proprietor,  is  dead.  Ill  but  a  few- 
days,  he  died  today  at  his  home,  709 
Fern  street,  of  complication.  Last 
Friday  night  was  the  last  time  he 
was  at  his  stand,  outside  Republican 
headquarters  at  Broadway  and  Ste- 
vens street. 


Garvin  was  36  and  a  native  of 
Camden.  He  was  15  when  the  acci 
dent  occurred  which  left  him  sight 
less. 


Mary    Getz.  ^Q-^^mden. 


Dog  Is  "Seeing  Eye"  for  Blind  Man 


The  story  of  the  development  of 
log  guides  for  the  blind  will  be  told 
it  the  Tower  Hill  School  and  Friends 
School  next  Wednesday  by  Morris 
3.  Frank  of  New  York,  who  will  be 
accompanied  by  his  dog  guide, 
Buddy. 

Mr.  Frank  and  his  dog  are  pio- 
neers in  the  dog  guide  movement  in 
this  country.  Eight  years  ago  Mr. 
Frank  lost  his  fight.  Some  one  read 
him  a  magazine  article  about  the 
successful  development  of  shepherd 
dogs  as  guides  for  blinded  war  vet- 
erans of  Germany. 

Impressed  by  the  possibilities  of 
such  dogs,  Mr.  Frank  went  to 
Switzerland    where    he    met    a   Mrs. 


Harrison  Eustis  who  for  Ave  years 
had  been  experimenting  and  inves- 
tigating the  intelligence  of  dogs  in 
relation  to  their  services  to  man. 

After  careful  training.  Mr.  Frank 
and  his  dog,  Buddy,  returned  to 
America.  Together  they  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  deliberately 
seeking  out  the  most  difficult  con- 
ditions. After  a  few  months,  they 
triumphantly  cabled  a  report  of  their 
success  to  Mrs.  Eustis.  She  lost  no 
time  in  returning  to  this  country 
and  together  they  founded  "The 
Seeing  Eye"  in  New  York  which  pro- 
vides sightless  men  and  women  with 
these  dogs. 


Miss  Helen  Goodwin         (Reynolds) 
A  Student  at  Radcliffe  College,  Who,  Though  Having 
the  Misfortune  to  Be  Blind,  Has  a  "Seeing  Eye"  Dog, 
the  Film  of  Which  Was~Shown  This  Morning  in  the 
Merry  Movie  Program    * 
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Blind  Youth  Asks  His  Friends 
Not  to  Pet  Dog  or  Assist  Him 

Freddie  Barrett  Says  Unintentional  Interference  Will  Spoil 
£*   ^Trained  "Seeing  Eye''  Shepherd 

Fredrick  Barrett,  blind  youth  who  operates  the  newsstand  at  E. 
Dominick  and  Lock  Sts.,  has  returned  from  theySeeing-Eye  Training 
School  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

^~- — RETURNS  WITH  TRAINED  SHEPHERD  DOG 


GUIDES  HER  MASTER 


■<3  Freddie  asks  only  one  favor  from 
the  Rome  public— THAT  PEOPLE 
WILL  NOT  PET  HIS  DOG,  NOR 
TRY  TO  HELP  HIM  AND  THE 
DOG  ALONG  THE  STREET  OR 
AT  CROSSINGS.  The  dog  has  been 
trained  to  make  her  master  her 
sole  interest  in  life.  Affection  or 
assistance  from  others  will  only 
disturb  the  harmony  between  them. 

This  "hands  off"  policy  is  caus- 
ing plenty  of  trouble  for  Freddie's 
mother  and  brothers.  Lola  is  such 
a  beautiful,  friendly  creature  that 
they  want  to  fondle  her  and  make 
much  of  her.  But  as  Lola's  useful- 
ness to  Freddie  depends  upon  her 
exclusive  loyalty  to  him,  everyone 
else  must  forego  showing  affec- 
tion for  the  animal. 

Directed    by  Oral   Commands 

Freddie  directs  Lola  by  terse 
oral  commands  of  "right,"  "left" 
and  "forward."  By  means  of  the 
handle  of  the  leather  harness 
which  the  master  holds  lightly  in 
his  left  hand,  the  dog  guides  him 
around  pedestrians  sidewalk  oh 
structions,  automobiles,  any  any- 
thing else  which  may  interfere  with 
his  safe  progress. 

If  the  boy  should  accidentally 
,Hrush  against  someone  while  he 
is  walking,  he  will  immediately  ex- 
claim, "Phui!"  which  sounds  like  j 
"phooey."  Freddie  wishes  to  as- 1 
sure  all  Romans  who  may  hear  this 
enunciation  tr:it  he  will  be  casting 
no  reflections  on  them,  but  rather 
admonishing  the  dog  for  letting  it 
happen.  It's  a  French  slang  term 
meaning      "You      ought      to      be 


— Sentinel  Photo. 
FREDDIE  BARRETT  and  his  ^ 
"Seeing  Eye"  dog,  Lola,  snapped  Earned " 
as  they  were  out  for  a  practice  The  ace  get  b  ^^  ig  -d 
walk  about  the  city  to  acquaint  the  ^^  fagter  ^  ^  Qf  ^  ayer. 
dog  with  the  local  streets.  age  pedestrian    At  street  crossings 

>  Four  weeks  ago  Freddie,  as  he  is  the  dog  guides  her  master  to  the 
known  to  his  friends,  left  Rome)  edge  of  the  curb  and  stops.  He 
a  shy,  hesitant  youth  who  reluc-  finds  the  edge  with  his  foot  or  cane 
tantly  asked  acquaintances  to  lead  and  then  gives  her  the  command 
him  from  his  newsstand  to  his  for  the  direction  in  which  he  I 
home,    608    W.   Liberty    St.    Today  wishes  to  go. 

Freddie  is  confident,  independent  The  task  of  introducing  Lola  to 
and  self-sufficient.  Accompanied  the  streets  of  Rome  must  be  done 
only  by  his  15-months-old  German  gradually,  one  street  at  a  time, 
shepherd  dog,  Lola,  he  is  preparing  Freddie  estimates  that  he  will  take 
to  make  his  way  around  the  city,  his  dog  to  his  newsstand  the  latter 
through  heavy  traffic  and  aroundl  part  of  next  week, 
all    sorts    of  obstructions. 


With  Him  Every  Hour 
Lola  remains  with  Freddie  24 
hours  a  day.  When  he  eats,  she  sits 
on  the  floor  at  his  right  side.  When 
he  sleeps,  she  stands  guard  at  the 
side  of  his  bed. 

The  dog  is  rather  fussy  about 
ner  diet.  She  consumes  a  half 
a  pound  of  beefsteak  every  day 
and  about  a  pound  of  special  dog 
food.  For  Sunday  afternoon  "tea" 
she  is  given  a  bone  with  meat  on 
it,  and  on  Monday  dog  biscuits 
make  up  the  menu. 

Every  day  Lola  must  go  through 
her  daily  dozen",  which  consists 
of  responding  to  her  masters  oral 
commands,  "Lola— sit!"  "Lola- 
down!"  "Lola  fetch!"  The  latter 
order  is  used  in  training  the  dog 
to  pick  up  and  carry  articles. 

Freddie  confessed  that  he  was 
rather  frightened  when  he  first  ar- 
rived in  Morristown.  It  was  three 
days  before  he  was  given  a  dog 
however.  The  trainers  study  the 
individual  personalities  of  all  the 
students  to  determine  which  dog 
available  will  suit  them  best.  Fred- 
die had  a  male  dog  first,  and  later 
was  given  Lola. 

The  Rome  boy  had  to  take  a 
special  course  in  voice  culture  to 
get  the  dog  to  respond  to  his  com- 
mands. "It's  not  what  you  say  that 
matters,  but  the  way  you  say  it." 
Freddie  pointed  out.  "You  have  to 
learn  how  to  talk  so  the  dog  will 
understand  when  you're  pleased 
with  her  and  when  you're  angry 
with  her." 

When  Lola  hears  her  master  say, 
"That's  a  good  girl,  Lola,"  she 
knows  she's  "doing  all  right." 

Must  Pass  Tests 
Before  students  are  allowed  to 
leave  the  Morristown  school  with 
their  dogs,  they  must  undergo  a 
rigorous  test.  They  are  required  to 
walk  the  streets  along  with  the  dog, 
while  trainers  place  obstacles  in 
their  way.  All  dogs  are  tesited  three 
times  by  trainers  who  walk  blind- 
fold with  the  animals  before  stud- 
ents are  permitted  to  take  them 
away. 

It  takes  three  moniths  to  educate 
the  Seeing-Eye  dogs.  First  they  are 
taught  obedience,  then  the  princi- 
ples of  guiding,  and  finally,  studded 
disobedience,  for  a  dog  must  dis- 
obey any  command  which  might 
lead  her  master  to  danger.  The 
blind  students,  who  come  to  the 
school  in  classes  of  not  more  than 
eight  at  a  time,  spend  a  month  of 
instruction  at  the  headquarters. 
The  seeing  men  who  educate  the 
dogs  and  teach  the  blind  how  to 
use     them     undergo     a     four-year 
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ITHE  'SEEING  EYE,' 
Y'S  MEN'S  CLUB 


Blake  Bickford  and  His  Dog  Pre- 
sent Unusual  Program 

is  x — 

Member*  of  the  T's  Men's  Club 
who  held  Aieir  dinner  meeting  last 
night  at  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  were  treat- 
ed to  an  exceptional  form  of  a 
program  when  Blake  Bickford  of 
Solon  presented  the  subject,  "See- 
ing Eye." 

"Seeing  Eye"  is  a  German  shep- 
herd dog,  who  la  trained  to  lead 
the  blind  and  accompanied  his  mas- 
ter to  the  gathering  in  this  city. 
The  "Eye"  is  harnessed  by  a  stiff 
bracfc  which  'Witt"  owner  grips  and 
by  the  dog's  actions,  the  master 
can  tell  just  what  to  do. 

"It  is  Just  like  seeing  again  to 
have  this  dog  at  your  side,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Bickford.  "and  while 
he  is  not  vicious  to  strangers,  neith- 
er is  he  friendly.  He  will  warn  of 
the  presence  of  others  but  will  not 
bite." 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  idea 
of  guide  dogs  was  not  new,  some 
having  been  in  use  as  early  as  1S09. 
However,  they  are  comparatively 
new  to  this  country.  The  first  guide 
dogs  were  in  Switzerland  and  some 
far-seeing  Americans,  perceiving 
the  advantages  that  they  might 
have  for  helping  the  blind  of  this 
country,  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  a  training  school  in  this 
country.  Such  a  school  is  located 
near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  re- 
cently branched  out  so  that  one 
trainer  and  eight  dogs  have  gone 
to  California, 

Mr.  Bickford  stated  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  blind  could 
use  dogs  as  one  has  to  love  dogs 
and  be  able  to  treat  them  right  in 
order  to  secure  results.  It  costs  ap- 
proximately $1,000  to  train  a  dog 
for  this  work,  and  although  the 
cost  to  the  owner  is  considerably 
less,  due  to  the  institution  being 
heavily  endowed,  nevertheless,  vhe 
officials  are  going  to  be  very  care- 
ful who  gets  these  "Eyes." 

Students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  all  ranks  of  life  come 
to  this  school  remarked  the  speak- 
er. It  requires  about  four  weeks 
to  train  the  owner  to  work  with 
his  dog  properly  and  the  training 
takes  place  on  the  streets  of  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J. 

Mr.  Bickford  cited  that  Morris- 
town  is  particularly  adapted  for 
this  training  as  the  streets  are 
winding,  many  have  no  curbings, 
and  traffic  is  practically  uncon- 
trolled. Two  trainers  go  with  pu- 
pil and  dog  and  day  by  day  as  the 
student  progresses  they  walk  far- 
ther apart,  until  they  are  finally 
ready  to  use  the  dogs  proficiently 
themselves. 


The  dogs  in  working  pay  no  at- 
tention to  other  dogs,  but  tend 
strictly  to  business.  They  walk 
very  fast  and  under  favorable  con- 
ditions make  marked  progress. 
These  dogs  will  stop  for  curbings, 
crossroads  and  will  lead  the  blind 
around  obstructions,  and  while  the 
speaker  commented  on  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  dogs 
can  distinguish  traffic  lights,  they 
can  tell  by  the  movement  of  traffic 
when  it  is  safe  to  go  and  when  not. 

Mr.  Bickford  explained  that  the 
dogs  are  usually  about  two  years 
old  when  turned  over  to  the  own- 
er. Training  begins  when  the  ani- 
mals are  14  months  old  and  some 
of  these  dogs  can  work  for  12  years 
or  more. 

A  short  demonstration  of  the 
dog's  ability  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Bickford  at  the  close  of  his  in- 
structive talk. 
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'Seeing  Eye'  Dog  Returns  Rochester  Master 
To  World  of  Business  Lost  by  Blindness 

Huge  Shepherd  Obeys 

All    Orders    Unless 

Danger  Threatens 


sandy-haired, 
Hubbart    lost 


By    CUFF    CARPENTER 

Two  years  ago, 
youthful  Harold  D 
his  sight. 

His  cheerful  grin  died.  His 
steady,  10-year  job  was  gone.  But 
instead  of  bowing  to  the  handicap 
of  blindness,  Hubbart,  his  coinage 
written  in  the  set  of  his  jaws,  pre- 
pared to  fight  to  retain  his  place 
in  a  world  of  useful  people.  There 
wasn't  just  himself  to  be  cared 
for,  but  Mrs.  Hubhart,  and  two 
children,  Donald  and  Joan,  then  3 
and  5  years   old   respectively. 

Hubbart  told  all  this  last  eve- 
ning in  the  parlor  of  his  home  at 
304  Ellison  Street— and  he  told  It 
with  a  broad  grin. 

His  fight  is  won.  He  is  a  business 
man.     He  can  see  again. 

Hubbart's  eyesight  has  not  re- 
turned. His  "sight"  has  four  legs, 
uncanny  intelligence,  and  a  deep 
growl  for  strangers. 

Hubbart    is    introducing    Roches- 
ter to    its   first    "Seeing   Eye"   dog. 
Growls    Greeting 

Visitors,  entering  his  home  last 
evening  for  the  first  time,  found 
Hubbart  lounging  on  a  sofa,  smil- 
ing in    their  direction. 

Lying  across  his  feet  was  a 
tawny  German  shepherd  dog  of 
massive  proportions.  The  dog 
arose  in  an  easy,  panther-like 
movement,  stood  between  his  mas- 
ter and  the  strange  visitors,  lifted 
his  lips  to  show  a  gleaming  array 
of   teeth,    and    growled. 


"Sit,     Arno,"     commanded     Hub- 
i  bart,"     these    people    are    friends — 
friends." 

Arno's  worries  vanished.  He 
cocked  his  head  on  one  side, 
wagged  his  heavy  tail  until  it 
thumped  loudly  against  the  sofa. 
Occasionally,  while  he  talked,  Hub- 
bart leaned  over  to  stroke  the  big 
head,  and  Arno  nuzzled  his  leg 
gently. 

"He's  just  given  me  my  freedom 
all  over  again — and  I  don't  know 
any   other   way  to   express   it." 

Arno  is  still  near  puppyhood,  and 
has  a  cauliflower  ear  to  show  from 
a  scrap  with  another  dog.  But 
he  is  one  of  the  famous  Seeing 
Eye's  products,  through  and 
through. 

He  and  Hubbart  are  a  team  suf- 
ficient unto  themselves.  They 
need  on  help. 
'  The  master  directs  Arno  by  such 
commands  as  "right,"  "left,"  and 
"forward." 


Blind,  Harold  D.  Hubbart  now  has  his  "Seeing  Eye,"  the 
specially  trained  German  shepherd  dog.  Note  the  harness 
equipment  on  the  dog,  by  means  of  which  he  guides  his  master 


Arno  does  the  guiding  by  means 
of  the  handle  of  the  leather  har- 
ness which  the  master  holds  light- 
ly in  his  left  hand. 

Pedestrians,  sidewalk  obstruc- 
tions, automobiles,  Arno's  training 
includes  how  to  handle  them  all, 
how  to  guide  his  master  around 
them,  what  to  do  at  street  cross- 
ings. 

"I'll  bet  you  fellows  (newspaper- 
men) can  help  me  out  on  just  one 
thing,"  said  Hubbart.  "Tell  people 
not  to  try  to  help  me  across  streets 
or  pet  Arno,  even  though  I  know 
they   mean   well. 

"I  don't  want  help.  It  only 
confuses  me,  and  it  confuses  Arno." 

(Hubbart's  children,  as  he 
talked,  stopped  to  pet  the  big  dog. 
But  Arno  paid  them  not  a  bit  of 
attention.  He  had  eyes  only  for 
his   master.) 


Disobeys  at  Danger 

Hubbart  spent  the  required 
month  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  at  the 
Seeing  Eye  headquarters  for  in- 
struction. The  master  as  well  as 
the   dog  must   be   trained. 

"You  see,"  said  Hubbart,  "the 
whole  matter  goes  much  farther 
than  simple  training  to  obey  com- 
mands. Arno  has  been  trained  to 
disobey  me  in  anything  which 
might    send    me    into    trouble. 

"If  I  give  him  a  'forward'  order 
on  a  street  corner  and  an  auto  is 
coming,  Arno  will  disobey.  But 
then  when  the  auto  has  passed, 
he  will   start  of  his   own   accord. 

Hubbard  has  been  back  to  Roch- 
Jester  with  Arno  only  less  than  two 
weeks.  Seeing  Eye  graduates  are 
still  few,  and  number  just  over 
200,  of  which  Hubbart  and  Arno 
arc  a  team. 

"We  are  taught  everything  we 
should  know — how  to  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  dog,"  said 
Hubbart. 


"When  I  reached  the  point  where 
I  was  ready  for  my  dog,  they 
picked  out  Arno  and  sent  him  in 
to  me.  They  have  their  own  way 
of  doing  it.  They  placed  me  alone 
in  a  room,  with  some  raw  ham- 
burger tightly  clenched  in  my  hand. 

"Then  they  let  Arno  into  the 
room,  and  shut  the  door  on  us. 
It  was  the  strangest  sensation 
when  he  jumped  up  and  licked  my 
face.  Then  he  nuzzled  and  nuz- 
zled to  get  at  the  hamburger— and, 
well  that  was  all  there  was  to  it." 

Arno  takes  Hubbart  to  work 
every  day.  The  latter  operates  a 
stand  at  Michael  Stern  &  Co. 
Arno  awaits  him  patiently  until 
the  last  needle  is  sold,  and  the  last 
bar  of  candy  is  purchased.  Then, 
about  5  p.  m.,  they  close  up  and 
go  home. 
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D.  C.  Man's  Dream  Is  to 
Train  'Eyes'  for  Blind 


By  MARTHA   STRAYER 


If  you've  never  seen  a  blind  man's 
dream  walking,  you  weren't  among 
crowds  of  Washingtonians  who 
watched  John  F.  Davis  and  his  dog 
Fanny  take  a  stroll  from  The  New.: 
building  to  the  White  House  yes- 
terday. 

John  Busick,  News  reporter,  went 
along,  blindfolded,  so  Fanny  could 
demonstrate  that  she  can  lead  two 
blind  men  thru  a  crowd  as  easily  as 
one. 

Also  in  the  party  was  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Schall,  widow  of  the  late  blind 
Minnesota  Senator,  and  two  special 
Traffic  Bureau  policemen  to  see  that 
Fanny's  extra  burden  didn't  inter- 
fere with  her  efficiency. 

DOGS    COST    $1500 

Davis'  dream  is  to  train  dogs  to 
lead  other  blind  men,  free  of  charge 
to  indigent  sightless  persons  or  at 
whatever   they  can   afford   to  pay. 

Present  prices  of  such  dogs  are  pro- 
hibitive to  most  of  the  blind,  he 
says. 

"You  can't  get  one  for  less  than 
$1500,"  Davis  revealed. 

Davis  and  Fanny  are  one  of  Wash- 
ington's familiar  sights.  But  few  know 
he  trained  the  dog  himself,  right  in 
the   heart  of  Washington   traffic. 

He  was  blinded  during  the  war,  in 
a  munitions  factory  explosion. 

TRAVELING    DIFFICULT 

"When  I  became  physically  able  to 
move  about,'  he  says,  "my  mind 
naturally  turned  to  work.  I  sold  rugs 
for  several  years,  but  there  was  one 
big  handicap.  The  problem  of  get- 
ting about  from  place  to  place,  thru 
dangerous  street  traffic,  became 
steadily  more  expensive,  difficult,  in- 
convenient. 

"They  somebody  told  me  about  in- 
stitutions that  train  dogs  to  lead  the 
blind.  I  became  enthusiastic  over  the 
idea.  What  was  the  cost  of  so  valu- 
able an  animal?  As  I  feared,  the 
cost  was  terrible,  far  beyond  my 
means." 

Eventually  he  heard  of  Fanny.  She 
had  been  brought  to  America  from 
Germany  by  a  rich  Washington  fam- 
ily, to  be  trained  for  a  blind  relative. 
The  afflicted  man  died  and  Fanny 
was  given  to  the  Negro  cook,  who 
found  her  a  liability. 

AFTER    SUNDOWN 

The  janitor  of  a  local  synagog 
heard  about  her.  He  told  Davis,  and 
Fanny  became  Davis'  property. 

But  German  shepherd  dogs  of  suf- 
ficient intelligence  to  be  trained  to 
lead  the  blind,  are  strange  animals. 
Fanny's  temperament  was  trouble- 
some.    She  wouldn't  eat. 


For  two  weeks  she  threatened  to 
starve.  Davis  tried  everything  he 
could  think  of,  and  finally  a  man  he 
describes  as  a  "whisky  soak"  told  him 
to  boil  hamburger  steak  10  minutes, 
put  it  on  ice  and  let  it  get  cool,  and 
feed  it  to  the  dog  after  sundown. 
He  followed  these  directions. 

"She  ate,"  he  says.  "From  that 
time  on  she  was  my  best  friend  and 
companion." 

LEARNED   LIGHTS 

Then  he  started  training  her.  The 
then  commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard, 
Rear   Admiral   Henry   V.   Butler,   al- 
lowed   a    mechanic    to   make    him    a 
harness  and  in  two  weeks  he  had  the 
dog  stopping  at  crossings. 
Fanny   satisfies   herself   that    the 
crossing  is  clear  and  then  lunges 
at  her  leash  to  inform  her  blind 
master,    John    F.    Davis,    that    he 
and  the  blindfolded  reporter  may 
follow  in  safety.  Notice  the  crowd 
that  accompanied  Davis  and  the 
reporter  on  their  stroll  from  The 
News  to  the  White   House. 

She  learned  herself,  he  says,  to 
obey  the  green  light  or  to  tell  when 
the  crossing  is  clear.  She  will  not 
venture  across  when  cars  are  turning 
right  and  left  in  her  path. 

If  a  driver  disobeys  traffic  etiquet 
and  comes  too  close  to  the  dog  and 
her  master,  Fanny  loses  her  temper 
like  a  lady.  She  springs  at  the  car, 
barking  and  scolding. 

Yesterday  she  led  The  News  re- 
porter and  her  master  from  13th  and 
K  streets  to  the  White  House,  almost 
constantly  surrounded  by  crowds. 
Mrs.  Schall  watched  with  Interest 
and  compared  Fanny's  performance 
with  that  of  the  valuable,  profes- 
sionally trained  dog  once  owned  by 
her  husband. 

Davis  told  her  of  his  dream;  to 
get  enough  money  to  establish  a  dog- 
raising  and  training  establishment 
which  will  operate  practically  on  a 
no-charge  basis.  Dogs  would  be 
"loaned"  to  poor  and  worthy  blind 
who  would  be  expected  to  contribute 
only  as  much  as  they  could  afford. 

He  already  has  enlisted  the  support 
of  a  small  committee  headed  by  Mrs. 
Ross  Mclntyre,  wife  of  the  President's 
physician.  £ 
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Tobey  the  Traffic  Watcher 
Aids  Eyes  foj^BtmcT  School 


Forestry  Editor's  Spaniel 

Liberal  Tho  It's  Over 

His   Head 

The  story  of  John  F.  Davis  and  his 
dog  Fanny,  and  of  the  blind  man's 
dream  of  helping  his  fellows  who 
walk  in  darkness,  was  read  last  night 
to  Tobey  Throttlebottom  by  his  owner 
while  Tobey  gnawed  on  a  promising 
bone.  And  today  a  $5  donation  to 
Davis'  project  was  forthcoming  from 
the  owner,  Editor  Russell  T.  Edwards 
of  The  Forestry  News  Digest. 

"Tobey,"  Edwards  revealed  in  a  let- 
ter to  The  News,  "could  not  under- 
stand why  Fanny  should  have  any 
traffic  problems  to  watch.  Out  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Tobey  watches  the 
traffic  thru  the  fence  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance." 

Fanny,  a  German  shepherd  trained 
personally  by  Davis,  guides  his  master 
thru  the  worst  rush  hour  traffic, 
stopping  for  traffic  lights  or  until 
crossings  are  clear  and  even  taking 
issue  with  drivers  who  fail  to  give 
her  rightful  right-of-way. 

Davis  wants  to  establish  a  school  for 


TOBEY  T. 

the  training  of  such  "eyes"  for  the 
blind,  to  be  used  by  sightless  un- 
fortunates free  of  charge  or  at  what- 
ever "rent"  they  are  able  to  pay. 

Tobey,  a  Clumber  spaniel  of  the 
Sandringham  strain,  takes  his  name 
from  the  champion  of  that  breed, 
"Tobias."  The  surname  "Throttle- 
bottom"  might  be  explained  by  his  al- 
ways active  one-inch  tail  with  a  two- 
inch  curl. 
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BUAli_X\<>\t\\S  ihh:  lost. 

Scnieli   Collie    led    Mrs.    l'.d    Brocb- 
m.-iii  on  Walks. 


A  Scotch  collie  trained  to  guide  the 

|  blind  disappeared  Monday  night  from 

the  backyard  of  its  blind  owner,  Mrs. 

Ed  Brockman,  4444  Elmwood  avenue. 

The  dog  was  a  gift  to  Mrs.  Brock- 

I  man    last   Christmas  and  since    had 

;  led  her  on  walks  from  her  home.     It 

was     given     to    Mrs.     Brockman     by 

anothed    blind    woman.        The    collie 

answers   to   the   name,   of   Monta.     It 

has    marking    of    white,    brown    and 

yellow.     It  is  large  and  a  little  more 

than  a  year  old. 

Mrs.  Brockman's  telephone  number 
Is  Wabash  0890.  -»»_ 


DOG  IS  RETURNED-' 

Blind  Woman's  'Guide'  Bach 
Car. 


Mrs.  Ed  Brockman,  4444  Elmwood 
avenue,  blind  owner  of  a  Scotch  col- 
lie trained  to  guide  her  about  the 
streets,  said  Wednesday  her  dog, 
which  disappeared  Monday  night 
from  her  back  yard,  had  been  re- 
turned. 

She  said  she  heard  a  motor  car 
stop  in  front  of  her  home  and. 
thinking  it  was  someone  she  had 
oeen  expecting,  went  to  the  front 
door.  The  car  drove  off  imme- 
diately, she  said,  but  her  dog  ran 
up  to  her  and  almost  knocked  her 
down  with  delight  at  seeing  her 
again. 

Mrs.  Brockman  said  the  collie's 
neck  was  swollen  and  rough  where 
he  had  evidently  been  choked  bv  a 
rope.  The  dog  was  a  gift  to  Mrs. 
Brockman  last  Christmas  and  sines 
has  led  her  on  walks  from  her  home. 


; .  piO!\TA    IS   HOME   AG  A/A. 

Bnglish  Collie  Guide  to  Blind  Wom- 
an   Had    Disappeared    m»mw1si  y, 

As  mysteriously  as  he  disappeared 
Monday,  Monta,  the  English  collie 
that  serves  Mrs.  Ed  Brockman,  blind 
woman  who  lives  at  4444  Elmwood' 
avenue,  came  joyfully  up  the  walk 
today.  He  had  been  released  from  a 
motor  car  in  front  of  the  Brockman 
home.  The  driver  honked  the  horn 
and  drove  away. 

Although  the  Biockmans  heard  the; 
car  they  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The) 
dog  seemed  overjoyed  at  being  home 
again.  Mrs.  Brockman  believes  his- 
captor  read  of  her  blindness  and  re- 
lented. Monta  was  a  Christmas  gif\ 
to  Mrs.  Brockman.  Monta  has  been* 
chained  as  a  safeguard  against  future 
wanderings. 
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Dog  Serves  As  Eyes 
Of  Blind  Scoutmaster 

Faithful  Labrador  Retriever  Glides  His  Master 
Safely  Through  Crowded  City  Streets- 
Pair  Familiar  in  Heights 

Lewis  Holden  Smith,  the  blind  Scoutmaster  of  Brooklyn 
Heights,  has  been  seeing  for  almost  a  year  through  the  eyes 
of  Trieve,  a  faithful,  sad-eyea  Labrador  retriever. 

The  two  are  a  familiar  pair  to  the  residents  who  live  in 
that  section  of  the  borough.^- 


Folks  know  the  tap  tap  of  a 
cane,  the  stronger  fall  of  a 
man's  feet  and  the  soft  click- 
pat  of  a  dog's  paws  on  the  cobble- 
stones. They  have  many  friends, 
these  two — the  tall  master  and  his 
gentle  canine  companion. 
Met  at  Dog  School 

Scoutmaster  Smith  and  Trieve 
met  one  warm  sweltering  day  in 
July,  last  year.  Mr.  Smith  had  gone 
to  the  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  school  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.  The  Scoutmaster 
had  been  blind  for  10  years,  but  up 
to  that  time  had  been  content  to 
feel  his  way  about. 

Down  at  the  dog  school,  Mr.  Smith 
was  observed  closely  for  three  days 
before  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  any  of  the  dog  pupils.  His  re- 
action to  different  sounds,  the  drop 
and  lift  of  his  voice,  his  average 
stride,  and  all  perplexing  charac- 
teristics were  studied  carefully  by 
the  teachers  before  Trieve  was  se- 
lected as  Mr.  Smith's  eyes. 
Month  of  Training 

Then  followed  a  month  of  rigid 
training.  The  dog  and  master  were 
composed  as  a  unit — working,  play- 
ing, eating,  and  even  sleeping  in  one 
another's  company.  Before  the  dog 
was  introduced  to  his  master,  he 
had  gone  through  an  intense  "edu- 
cational disobedience"  course  for 
three  months. 

Trieve  knew  that  he  must  take 
Mr.  Smith  out  of  the  path  of  all 
moving  vehicles,  keep  him  from  un- 
der any  menacing  overhead  obstruc- 
tions, take  him  around  open  man- 
holes, pull  him  out  of  the  path  of 
any  danger.  Mr.  Smith  had  to 
learn  that  the  dog  was  boss  while 
under  harness.  Both  understood 
such  simple  commands  as  "right," 
"left"  and  "forward."  When  the  dog 
heard  these  words,  Trieve  knew  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  take  his  master 
in  the  direction  that  he  specified. 

"Every  time  I  speak  to  him.  he 
knows  that  I  mean:  'I'd  like  to  go 
forward  if  it  is  safe  and  if  you 
think  it  advisable,'"  explained  Mr. 
Smith.  "Whatever  he  does  I  go 
with  him.  He  is  boss.  He  takes  the 
shortest  route  from  curb  to  curb. 
He  does  not  move  by  the  color  of 
the  traffic  lights.  If  I  say  'forward' 
att«r  W0  have  reached     the  curb- 


stone and  there  Is  danger  ahead,  he 
halts  or  indicates  by  turning  about 
me  that  I  must  not  go  straight 
ahead  but  must  go  around." 

Trieve  was  sprawled  at  his  mas- 
ter's feet,  wagging  his  tail  with  all 
the  vigor  of  his  two  years.  He 
ducked  his  head  in  a  silly,  modest 
way  when  the  Scoutmaster  described 
an  incident  that  took  place  recently. 
Justified  Disobedience 

The  dog  and  his  master  had  been 
out  walking  on  the  Heights  one 
morning.  Everything  had  been  go- 
ing splendidly.  As  they  stepped 
from  the  curb  to  the  sidewalk  on 
Orange  St.  Mr.  Smith's  "eyes"  sud- 
denly hesitated  and  stopped  dea,d. 
At  the  word  "forward,"  Trieve  re- 
fused to  proceed.  He  circled  and 
brought  his  master  to  the  left,  down 
to  the  curb  and  into  the  gutter. 
They  walked  for  about  18  feet  in  the 
gutter  and  then  Trieve  stopped.  At 
the  word  "forward."  the  dog  moved 
on  to  the  curb  and  his  master  fol- 
lowed. 

"A  man  spoke  to  me  then.  He 
said,  'That  was  a  cloud  of  steam 
coming  'rom  the  shute  of  an  apart- 
ment house  that  your  dog  just  cir- 
cled.' You  see,  Trieve  didn't  know 
what  it  was  and  he  wasn't  taking 
any  chances,"  his  master  said. 

Mr.  Smith  often  has  to  explain 
that  the  dog  does  not  know  where 
his  master  wants  to  go. 

Must  Know  Directions 

"People  think  I  Just  say  66  Pierre- 
pont  St.,  giddy-yap,  giddy-yap.  That 
isn't  so.  I  have  to  know  that  the 
address  is  down  three  blocks  and  a 
few  doors  to  the  left.  When  I  get 
there,  I  ask  some  one  who  may  be 
passing  if  I  am  in  front  of  the  right 
building.  I  simply  have  given  Trieve 
his  regular  commands." 

Trieve  is  a  friendly  dog.  After  a 
critical  inspection  of  all  visitors,  he 
will  rub  his  broad,  black  back  on 
their  legs,  moving  from  one  person 
to  the  other.  Finally  he  will  settle, 
down  near  his  master,  ready  to 
jump  up  and  go  to  work  at  the  first 
word  from  Mr.  Smith. 

Labrador  retrievers  are  being  used 
these  days  by  many  blind  persons. 
Though  German  shepherds  are 
favorite  animals  for  this  work, 
trainers  are  finding  the  retrievers 
to  be  equally  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy. 
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Sees  for  His  Master 
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Eagle  Staff  Photo 

A  man  and  his  eyes — Scoutmaster  Lewis  Holden  Smith 
with  Trieve,  his  guide.  The  dog  wears  a  long  leather, 
handle-like  harness  that  is  secured  by  straps  beneath  the 
chest.  The  Labrador  retriever  uses  a  softer  harness  than 
the  iron-coated  German  shepherd. 
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Film    Shepherd    Dogs — A    special 
it    film,    "The    Seeing    Eye,"    is 
lei^g  shown  at  the  Miller  Theater 
Thin  i  iday,  and  Saturday  in 

^o-operation  with  tlie  Wichita 
Wor  Hie  Blind,  tlie  film 

lepicts  the  life  of  the  lamous  Ger- 
■nan  shepherd  dogs  who,  hecause 
of  their  extraordinary  intelligence 
and  fidelity,  have  been  trained  to 
let  as  leaders  of  the  blind. 
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Rector's  Aid 
Plans  Open  Meet 

Shepherd  Dogs,  for  Aiding  the, 

Blind,  to  Be  Subject 

of  Talk 


The  Rector's  Aid  society  of  St.  j 
Paul's  church  will  hold  an  open 
meeting  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
2:30  o'clock  in  the  parish  house. 
The  guest  speaker  will  be  Miss 
Ethel  Stevens  of  New  Haven,  who 
will  be  accompanied  by  her  Shep- 
herd dog — "The  Seeing  Eye"  for 
this  blind  woman  and  her  constant 
companion. 

Miss  Sterling  will  tell  of  her  ex- 
periences and  the  training  of  her 
dog  at  the  Seeing  Eye  Institute 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  of  th^ 
noble  duty  and  protection  tj*€se 
trained  dogs  perform  as  gui/efes  for 
the    sightless. 

Tea  will  be  served  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  with  the  follow- 
ing hostesses  in  charge:  Mrs.  War- 
ren Blatz,  Mrs.  S.  Howard  Sweet, 
Mrs.  Howard  Ayre.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Hendey  and  Mrs.   John   Barlow. 

Members  and  friends  are  invited 
to  attend. 


Dog  Guides  Blind  Girl 
About  Radcliffe  Campus 


Graduated  from  Northfield  with 
high  honors,  Helen  entered  Radcliffe 
in  the  fall  of  1934.  Her  sister  Phyllis 
entered  in  the  same  year.  The  Good- 
wins live  in  Craigie  circle,  Cam- 
bridge during  the  college  year. 

After  a  few  days  in  Cambridge, 
Helen  knew  her  way  about  Radcliffe 
and  the  immediate  environs.  She  , 
used  books  written  in  Braille,  if  she 
could  find  them,  studied  with  her 
sister  if  she  could  not,  and  typed  her 
papers  and  exams  expertly.  The 
school  orchestra  acquired  a  new 
trumpeter,  the  debating  club  a  new 
orator.  But  Helen  still  found  it  nec- 
essary to  be  accompanied  when  she 
crossed  streets,  or  took  walks  in  un- 
familiar and  less  secluded  territory. 

Thus  Mitzi.  Trained  at  the  "See- 
ing-Eye"  institution  directed  by  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis  and  Elliot  S.  Hum- 
phrey at  Mount  Morris,  N.  J.,  the 
dog  came  to  Radcliffe  with  Helen  in 
the  fall  of  this  year.  It  took  Mitzi 
only  a  few  days  to  find  out  how  to 
get  around  Cambridge  and  the  Rad- 
cliffe buildings,  and  to  get  used  to 
the  quiet,  gentle  voice  of  her  new 
1  charge. 

KNOWS    CLASSROOMS 

Helen  no  longer  needs  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  a  classmate  to  help 
her  cross  the  street  or  mount  the 
stairs  and  find  the  correct  class- 
room. Mitzi  stands  patiently  on  the 
curbstone  until  her  dog  sense  tells 
her  that  it  is  safe  to  cross.  She  goes 
to  the  right  classroom  at  the  right 
time,  settles  down  in  the  back  of  the 
room  until  the  hour  is  ended,  then 
finds  her  mistress  once  more  to  ac- 
company her  to  their  next  engage- 
ment. 

Completely  devoted  to  her  charge, 
Mitzi  stays  as  close  as  possible  to 
Helen  without  getting  in  the  way. 
A  leather  halter  arrangement  en- 
circles the  dog's  shoulder  and  upper 
body,  and  an  iron  hand  grip  awaits 
her  mistress'  clasp.  A  quiet  affec- 
tionate, "Here,  Mitzi.  That's  it, 
Mitzi,  good  dog,''  from  Helen 
soothes  the  intelligent  and  sensitive 
guide  when  she  encounters  an  un- 
familiar situation. 


HELEN   GOODWIN   AND   MITZI 


Memorial  hall  chimes  strike  1 
o'clock.  Big  girls,  little  girls,  fat 
girls,  thin  girls  pour  out  of  the  doors 
of  Longfellow  hall,  cascade  down 
the  steps  and  across  the  Radcliffe 
yard,  headed  for  lunch  and  a  free 
hour.  In  their  midst,  trying  to  keep 
up  with  longer  legs  than  hers, 
trots  Mitzi,  a  German  police  dog. 
Her  mistress,  directly  behind  her,  is 
part  of  the  stream  of  laughing,  talk- 
ing and  fast  moving  collegians. 
Helen  Goodwin,  Radcliffe  sopho- 
more,  races  across  the  campus  with 
her  dog  and  into  the  lunchroom  to 
jfind  a  table.  Mitzi  watches  her 
'  mistress  and  a  group  of  her  friends 
eat  their  lunch,  then  dashes  off  to 
watch  them  again  while  they  swim  j 
in  the  college  pool,  and  later  attend 
'  an  orchestra  rehearsal. 


MISTRESS   BLIND 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
Mitzi  accompanies  Helen  in  the  lat- 
ter's  round  of  college-girl  activities. 
For  it  is  Mitzi  who  makes  the  nor- 
mal round  possible  for  Helen.  Mitzi's 
mistress  is  blind.  Mitzi  is  her  "seeing 
eye." 

Blind  since  birth,  Helen  Goodwin 
was  taught  by  parents  determined 
that  her  handicap  should  not  mar 
their  daughter's  life,  that  nothing 
was  impossible  to  her  except  sight. 
The  child  ran  and  jumped  in  hay- 
stacks at  Hollis,  N.  H,  with  the  rest 
of  the  neighborhood  kids.  Deter- 
mined to  go  to  college,  she  went  to 
the  Perkin^JrisJiUition  grammar 
school,  '.hen  to  Northfield  Seminary. 
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Hopes  to  Get  "Seeing  Eye"  Soon 


Miss  Grace  Moses  is  shown  in  the  picture  at  her  news-stand  in  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital.  She  hopes  ?oon  to  have  a  German  Shepherd  clog  specially 
trained  to  aid  blind  perons  in  getting  around.  The  dogs  are  termed  "seeing 
eyes"  and  are  obtained  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Dog  to  Serve  Local  Blind 
Girl  as  Her  "Seeing  Eye' 

Miss  Grace  Moses,  News-stand  Operator,  to 
Go.  to  New  Jersey  to  Get  Escort 

The  first  Youngstown  blind  person  to  resort  to  the  "Seeing 
Ey<\"  recently  developed  movement  to  aid  the  sightless,  will  be 
walking  along  the  streets  here  shortly  escorted  by  a  trained         / 
Gerninn  Shepherd  dog.  ijtf< 


At  least  such  is  the  hope  of  Miss 
Grace  Moses,  proprietor  of  the  news 
stand  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  who 
intends  leaving  soon  for  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  headquarters  in  this  country 
of  the  program  to  provide  the  blind 
with  trained  canine  escorts.  There 
she  will  be  taught  to  work  with 
"Seeing  Eye"  guides  that  she  may  be 
enabled  to  attend  to  her  daily  tasks, 
and  even  travel  with  but  the  mini- 
mum of  human  aid. 

She  will  become  the  proud  owner 
of  one  of  the  dog  guides  that  during 
recent  years  have  advanced  so  much 
to  the  comfort  and  progress  of  the 
blind.  She  is  so  happy  over  the 
prospects  that  she  says  she  just  can't 
wait   to  have   her   dog. 

Keeps  Records 
At  her  stand  in  the  hospital,  di- 
rectly off  the  main  lobby,  Miss  Moses 
sells  candy,  cigars,  cigarettes,  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  Incidentals. 
She  has  entire  charge,  does  her  own 
buying,  keeps  her  own  records,  and 
distributes  daily  papers  to  patients 
and  others  throughout  the  hospital. 
Her  volume  of  business  isn't  any- 
thing to  brag  about,  but  she  says  it 
is  increasing  constantly.  She  is  a 
very  pleasant  person,  with  a  sweet 
smile  and  a  soft,  musical  voice, 
and  has  endeared  herself  to  hos- 
pital attaches,  especially  the  Sis- 
ters In  charge,  who  are  keenly  con- 
cerned   about    her    success. 

She  gives  the  impression  that  she 
is  exceptionally  fitted  for  work  of  a 
business  nature,  despite  her  handi- 
cap. Expert  at  knitting,  she  whiles 
away  her  time  at  this  work  when 
there  Is  a  lull  at  her  stand. 
Plan  Other  Standi 
Miss  Moses'  stand  is  the  first  here 
to  operate  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 
and  Disabled.  Efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  society  to  obtain  locations  for 
similar  stands  whereby  blind  per- 
sons may  become  self-supporting. 

The  Society,  which  Is  one  of  34 
agencies  sharing  In  the  Community 
Chest,  engages  In  many  other  activi- 
ties. These  include  the  supervision 
of  making  brooms  and  chair  seats, 
home  sewing  of  articles  for  sale,  dis- 
tribution of  Talking  Book  libraries 
— a  recent  innovation — and  books  In 
braille,  besides  attendant  relief  and 
social   programs. 

The  18th  annual  Community  Chest 
Campaign  here  begins  April  27  and 
continues  until  May  4.  The  cam- 
paign goal  will  be  $250,000  and  will  be 
sought  through  the  efforts  of  several 
hundred  workers,  under  the  slogan 
"Be  a  Good  Neighbor." 

The  campaign  will  get  under  way 
with  a  community  mass  meeting  at 
Stambaugh  Auditorium  at  8:15  p. 
m.  April  27,  which  will  take  the  place 
of  the  customary  dinner  meeting  for 
campaign  workers.  Several  thousand 
persons   are   expected   to  attend. 


Dinner  to  Be 
Given  by  Seeing 
Eye  Committee 

Brilliantly  -  Sponsored 

Event  at  Copley-Plaza 

Monday,  May  11 

Now  that  charities  have  dis- 
covered that  they  can  better  their 
1  cause  by  presenting  it  intelligently 
at  some  pleasant,  graceful  function 
to  which  influential  members  of 
society  have  been  invited,  there  are 
many  events  of  this  type  staged.  The 
guests  are  dined,  lunched,  or  tea-ed 
and  then  are  presented  with  little 
playlets,  movies  or  other  interesting 
illustrations  of  how  the  charity  does 
its  bencvoi*^t  work.  It's  a  very  ad- 
vantageous arrangement  all  around. 
The  guests  as  a  rule  enjoy  them- 
selves very  much— if  the  program  has 
been  well  arranged— and  nine  times 
out  of  10  become  thoroughly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  charity  in 
question  because  they  have  been  so 
graphically  enlightened. 

What  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  functions 
will  be  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Boston  Committee  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
in  the  Copley-Plaza  on  Monday,  May 
11.  It  will  give  to  the  many  dinner 
guests  present  an  intimate  glimpse 
of  that  remarkable  work  of  educating 
dogs  to  guide  the  blind  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  Seeing  Eye  at  its 
headquarters  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  president  of 
the  organization,  will  speak  at  the 
dinner  and  Mr.  Elliott  S.  Hum- 
phreys, vice-president,  will  use  a 
living  dog  to  illustrate  a  talk  on  the 
training  methods  employed.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  a  talking  mo- 
tion picture  showing  how  blind  peo- 
ple are  taught  to  use  these  dogs. 

Members  of  the  Boston  Committee 
of  the  Seeing  Eye,  who  will  be  guests 
at  the  dinner  are  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Cotting,  chairman;  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Murray,  Jr.,  vice-chairman;  Mr. 
John  E.  Toulmin,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Robert  Homans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
T.  Nightingale,  Mrs.  George  Putnam, 
Miss  Katherine  Lane,  Mrs.  Dunbar 
Lockwood,  Mrs.  Eliot  Wadsworth, 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Mosely,  Mrs.  Louis 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  George  S.  West 
and  Miss  Sarah  H.  Winslow.  Other 
members  who  will  attend  are  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Robert  Cutler,  Mr.  Charles  Devens, 
Mr.  Ralph  Lowell,  Mr.  William  A. 
Parker,  Mr.  Roger  S.  Warner,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Weeks,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles 
K.  Cummings,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Herrick, 
Mr.  John  R.  Macomber.  Mr.  Richard 
Saltonstall,  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Waite 
and  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  Bird. 
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Dog  Provided  by  Seeing  Eye 
Gape  Blind-Man  Livelihood 
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ipf  economic  independence  was  assured. 

By  MRS.  F^KK.  PRICE  Wifch  Ms  dQg  ^  guide  hjm  ^ 

T  N  a  county  poorhouse  in  Penn-  as  Capable  of  handling  the  business 
I  sylvania  there  is  one  less  inmate  as  anyone.  When  the  depression 
■*■  today  because  of  the  intelligence  came,  he  was  able  to  add  canvass- 
and  devotion  inherent  in  the  Ger-  jng  to  offset  reduced  income  due 
man  shepherd  dog— qualities  which  to  the  closing  of  factories  where 
The  Seeing  Eye  has  developed  into  machines  were  located 
o::e  of  the  most  human  services  ev-  His  Work  today  is  as  exacting  as 
er  Established— the  work  of  dogs  as  that  of  any  Seeing  Eye  student"  He 
guides  for  the  blind.  writes  of  it  as  follows:  "In  a  daVs 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  acci-  WOrk  my  dog  and  I  cover  from  five 
dent  took  the  sight  of  a  man  who,  to  ten  miles,  depending  on  what 
with  the  burden  of  this  handicap,  part  0f  the  city  our  activities  are 
was  unable  to  support  himself,  centered.  This  means  a  daily  cross- 
Sirce  he  was  without  relatives,  the  ing  of  from  forty  to  ei-htv  main 
authorities  placed  him  in  the  poor-  streets  per  day,  as  well  as  the  In 
house  where  it  seemed  he  was  doom-  tervening  half  streets  and  allev  • 
ed  forever  to  remain.  Five  days  of  my  week  are  taken  up 

Several  years  had  passed  whsr.  with  canvassing  when  the  weather 
finally  the  rehabilitation  bureau  permits,  the  sixth  day  is  consumed 
started  him  in  the  candy  vending  by  looking  after  thirty  of  mv  ma- 
machine  business,  an  enterprise  chines.  These  machines  are  scat 
which  required  periodic  visits  to  re-  iered  all  over  the  city  in  mills  fac- 
fill  and  to  collect  the  proceeds  from  tories,  garages,  office  buildings  and 
a  number  of  dispensing  machines  50  forth,  on  second  floors  third 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  }0ors,  basements,  hallway-  'remote 
He  was  very  hopeful  when  he  start-  :0rners  and  what  not  with  everv 
ed,  but  soon  he  found  that  without  maginable  entrance  and  exit  to  be 
hiring  someone  to  lead  him,  which  handled 

would  have  absorbed  all  his  income,  "No  words  could  possibly  exnress 
he  could  tend  only  a  few  machines  the  value  my  dog  is  to  me  anv 
-not  enough  to  cover  his  living  more  than  they  could  express  the 
CCT8,  .    J  .  „    .    latitude  I  have  for  The  Seeing  Eve  , 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  ana*  all  those  connected  with  it » j 
his  return  to  the  poorhouse  when  a  Not  every  blind  man  and  woma/ 
request  to  The  Seeing  Eye  secured -an  ,.._  „  w  _„,.  .  .  wu,"d" 
a  dog  guide  for  him.  When  he  The  sLfn*^*  ™«?  evfn  "alIy 
went  back  to  his  business  after  his  ^nd*  ?f  £  i??n  """*  r^ach  tho"" 
course  of  instruction  at  Morristown,  S"nv  «r?  UZ  1  ^Purpose, 
he  was  able  immediately  to  increase '  Jl,"  now  TT?«  E"*  T?lUnf  fm'l 
the  number  of  machines  until  his  Jg  JJ> ^f  us  ho**  they  do  not| 


'Seeing Eye  'Dog  Acquired 
By  Neffsvtlle  Blind  Man 

second   of   the  famedGerman  tion  is  given  to  eight     masters     and 

eight  dogs  at  one  time.  The  master 
assumes  a  part  of  the  obligation  of 
the  training. 

The  "graduate"  and     his     dog     are 

self -sufficient.       The  .  raa$ter     has  a 

-   mental  picture     of     his     community 

Reffsvllle,    spent    the    past    month    at   and   directs   the   dog   with     a   "right; 


Shephtrd  dogs  trained   by  "The  See 
ing  Eye"  school  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
arrived   in  Lancaster  county   Saturday, 
ready  to  lead  .his  unseeing  master  for 
an  expected  ten  years. 
The   dog's   owner.   Melvin   Huber,  of 


Morristown  himself  to  learn  the 
method  by  which  he  and  his  animal 
guide  can  cross  streets,  walk  around 
obstacles,  and  traverse  a  countryside 
at  as  fast  a  speed  as  a  pedestrian 
with  two  normal  eyes. 

Mr.  Huber  lost  his  sight  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  accident  at  a  tire  plant  on 
October  7,  1935.  He  was  fixing  a 
tube  when  the  bead  rim  exploded, 
injuring  one  eye  and  the  retina  of 
the  other.     He   is  totally   blind. 

The  only  other  dog  of  its  kind  in 
the  county  is  that  owned  by  John 
Pieffer,   of   Lititz,    president     of     the 


left"  or  "forward."  The  dog  does 
the  guiding  in  accordance  with  these 
commands, .  but  only  when  the  way 
is  clear. 

By  merms  of  leather  harness  which 
the  master  holds  lightly  in  the  left 
hand,  his  dog-guide  takes  him 
around  pedestrians,  sidewalk  ob- 
structions and  automobiles.  The 
pace  is  rapid — faster  than  that  of 
the   average   pedestrian. 

The  dog  is  trained  for  a  three- 
month  period — first  to  obey,  then 
when  to  disobey,  for  a  dog  must  dis- 
obey any  command  which  would  lead 


Blind  Men's  Club  of  Lancaster  coun-   nis   master   into  danger. 


ty.  His  dog  has  b^en  his  guide  over 
the  streets  of  that  borough  and  Lan- 
caster for  two  years  without  acci- 
dent. 

"The  Seeing  Eye,"  an  endowed  in- 
stitution founded  seven  years  ago, 
trains  the  dogs     at  a  cost     of  about 


$1,000   each.     The  course  of   instruc-  (their  handicap. 


A  total  of  about  260  persons  have 
"Seeing  Eyes"  dogs.  Some  are  shop- 
keepers, salesmen,  teachers  typ'sts, 
newspaper  employes,  and  factory  em- 
ployes. The  purpose  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  make  blind  persons  in  the 
prime   of   life   self-supporting   despite 
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I  Witticisms  of  Blind  Colonel 
Pleasing  to  Buddy— His  'Eyes' 


Morris  S.  Frank  Speaks  at  Albany  Academy 

for  Girls  as  Dog  Wags  Tail  in  Approval 

of  Reception  by  Audience 


A 


TALL  man  with  a  youthful  face  and  a  quick  smile  was  talking.    At 

his  feet  stretched  a  dog. 

As  the  man  talked  and  the  pupils  of  Albany  Academy  for  Girls, 
whom  he  was  addressing,  laughed  at  his  witticisms,  trie  doss  tail  was°.ed. 
Evcrv  laugh  brought  a  wag,  and  Ho  explained  how  German 
then  the  talk  was  ended  the  250  shepherd  dogs  not  younger  than 
phis  in  the  audience  filed  past  the  14  months  or  older  than  two  years 
des   and  patted  her  head. 


are    taught    for    three    months    to 


The  man  is  Col.  Morris  S.  Prank. 
The  dog-  is  Buddy,  who  has  been  the 


"think"  and  fo  "see"  for  the  blind. 
Those  who  are  to  get  the  dogs  pass 
a  month  at  the  school  learning  to 
eather    handle 


colonel's     "eyes"     for     eight     years, 

guiding  him  through  traffic,  leading!  uff    P.    ,    ,S'    ^™v    mil- 
ium in  his  travels  through  America  attach€d    to    a    d°8  S    ooUar    1S    thC 


and  Europe. 

Colonel  Frank — the  "colonel"  comes, 
from  his  appointment  to  the  staff 
of  Governor  Hill  McAllister  of  Ten- 


means  of   guidance. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  dogs  used 
are  females,  he  said,  "because  they 
are  easier  to  handle."  There  are 
in  use  in  Europe 


nessee-told    of    going    to    Switzer-  and  '  ^^Tthe  United  States  and 

I "V°rf  y   WhT^e   hea,r<L0f  none  has  had  an  accident. 

the  dog-trainmg  work  there  of  Mrs.  h  Ql  h  to  turn  out  85 

Harrison   Eus-tis.    He    returned  with 
Buddy  and  helped  found  "The  See- 
ing   Eye    Inc.,"    Morristown,    N.    J.,  I  2™** 
where  dogs  are  educated  to  lead  the 


trained    dogs    this    year,    115    next 
year  and  1,000  per  year  in  the  fu- 


blind. 


Mr.  Frank.  29,  and  a  college 
graduate,  is  speaking  in  schools  to 
enroll  pupils  in  "Junior  Seeing  Eye 
Clubs"  to  help  support  the  philan- 
thropic   work    at    Morristown. 


Dog  Guiding  Blind 
To  Be  Presented 

At  the  8:50  a.  m.  Assembly  period 
at  the  Albany  Academy  for  Girls 
tomorrow.  M.  S.  Frank,  and  his 
"seeing\  eye,"  Police  dog  "Buddy" 
will  be  "presented. 

The  primary  "Gym"  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  Academy  at  10:24 
a.  m.  tomorrow.  •  Students  in  the 
Kindergarden,  through  the  4th 
grade   will    participate. 

The  Mothers'  Association  and  the 
Alumnae  of  the  Academy  will  have 
a  joint  meeting  Friday  afternoon 
when  the  "Art  Tableaux"  will  be 
presented  by  students  at  the  school 
and  Friday  night  the  annual  rid- 
ing meet  will  be  held  at  the  Troop 
B.   Armory. 


SEEING  EYE  "  FARM 


PICTURES  SHOWN  AT 
COUNTRY^DAY  SCHOOL 

Moroic  Flank,  who  is  without 
sight,  -and  his  shepherd  dog, 
"Buddy,''  who  leads  his  master 
around,  appeared  at  Country  Day 
School  yesterday  and  showed  mov-  ! 
ing  pictures  of  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
farm  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  the 
interests  of  which  they  are  tour- 
ing the  East. 

At  the  "Seeing  Eye"  farm,  shep- 
herd dogs  are  trained  to  lead  the 
blind  safely  about  their  homes, 
through  the  hazards  of  street  traf- 
fic and  wherever  their  paths  may 
take  them.  Interesting  moving 
pictures  of  the  farm  were  shown. 
Mr.  Frank  is  vice  president  of  ^he 
"Seeing  Eye"  farm.  V^ 


"GUS"  RAFFO 

BACK  FROi 


■7 
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SEEING  EYE" 


Blind  Man  Led  About 

By  Kind  Police 

Dog 

"Gus"  Raffo.  of  11  Bel]  Rock 
street,  well  known  West  Everett 
young  man.  who  has  been  to 
blind  for  several  years  is  bach 
from  Wtfrtfstown.  X.  J.,  and  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  Institute,  and  may 
bo  observed  any  da>  walking 
through  the  cit>  with  his  "pair  o! 
eyes,''    a    huge   German  police   dog. 

The  "Seeing  Eye,'  famous 
throughout  the  country  Is  an  as- 
sociation     v, 

dogs  are    trained    to   ',■  ^es' 

of  blind  persons.  Through  the  US'"- 
of  these  police  dogs,  many  blind 
persons,  handicapped  through  the 
loss  of  sight,  have  been  able  to 
continue  in  business  and  profes- 
sions. 

Raffo  has  been  blind  in  both 
eyes  for  six  years.  A  decade  ago. 
he  was  cutting-  hedges  with  a  pair 
of  sheers  and  "by  accident  one  of 
the  prongs  struck  an  eye.  He  be- 
came blind  in  this  eye  and  the 
other  optic  became  affected  and 
vent  blind  a  few  years  later. 
Finally,    through    ;i    group    of    Raf- 

te  was  contacted  and  a  priz< 
drawing  was  held.  the  proceeds 
being   used   to   send    Raffo    10   1 

or  a   month.  ^ 

'  According  to  officials  of  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  the  public  is  cau- 
tioned to  avoid  being  friendly  with 
the  canine  as  the  highly  trained 
animal.  Is  new  to  its  surroundings 
and  ma*'  be  rendered  valueless  by 
too  much  attention.  Raffo  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Beacov 
Club  in  West  Everett.  He' attend- 
ed the  local  public  schools  until 
the  accident  which  caused  him  to 
lose  his  sight. 


"Seeing   Eye"  At  Playhouse 

A  distinctly  interesting  short  subject 
becomes  a  feature  of  this  week-end's 
Community  Playhouse  program.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Seeing  Eye"  and,  in  a 
limited  space  of  time,  gives  a  compre- 
hensive, fascinating  insight  into  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Seeing  Eye  or- 
ganization in  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
training  dogs  to  an  unbelievable  high 
degree  that  they  may  aid  the  blind. 
You  possibly  remember  how  Alexander 
Woolcott  in  his  radio  hour  has  many 
times  lauded  the  splendid  work  of  The 
Seeing  Eye.  The  highly  credited  film, 
"The  Story  of  Louis  Pasteur,"  and 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate"  are  the 
longer  features  on  this  program. 

Bette  Davis'  prize -winning  "Danger- 
ous," film  which  won  for  her  the  lat- 
est Academy  Award,  comes  to  the 
Playhouse  for  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  On  Monday 
and  Wednesday  the  well  conceived 
"Preview  Murder  Mystery"  will  accom- 
pany and  on  Tuesday  the  enthusiasti- 
cally anticipated  style  show  with  musi- 
cal and  dancing  embellishments,  "A 
Fashion  Promenade"  will  become  the 
cofeature. 

For  the  latter  half  of  next  week  "The 
Country  Doctor"  starring  the  Dionne 
Quintuplets  and  aptly  termed  "the 
first  five  star  picture,"  will  be  the 
feature  attraction. 
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Former  Technical  Student,  Now  Sightless, 
/  Conducts  WPA  Training  Class  for  Blind 


Police  Dog  Guides,  Pro- 
tects Moran  on  Trav- 
els Through  City 

Walter  Moran,  who  is  conducting 
the  WPA  training  class  for  the  blind 
in  Lackawanna  County,  is  thoroughly 
qualified  through  his  courage  for  the 
position.    For  Walter  is  blind  himself. 

When  the  project  for  the  blind  was 
approved,  Prof.  M.  J.  Costello,  di- 
rector of  emergency  education,  turned 
to  a  former  pupil  who  understood 
thoroughly  the  needs  and  problems  of 
those  who  are  sightless. 

He  selected  Walter,  a  student  under 
him  at  Technical  High  School,  whose 
courage  would  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  blind  students. 

Walter  is  a  lifelong  resident  of 
North  Scranton.  While  a  student  at 
Technical  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  scholar  and  debater.  A  promising 
career  was  before  him. 

Lost   Sight  Eight   Years  Ago 

Bight  years  ago  his  eyesight  failed. 
Undaunted  he  started  life  anew.  He 
immediately  enrolled  at  the  Seeing 
Eye  Home,  Morristown. 

It  was  there  that  he  acquired  the 
faithful  "Bina,"  a  handsome  police 
dog  which  guides  and  protects  him  as 
he  travels  throughout  the  city. 

"Bina"  shows  an  almost  human  in- 
telligence as  he  guides  his  master 
through  the  streets,  obeying  traffic 
signals  and  steering  Walter  away 
from  danger. 

The  dog  wears  a  harness  with  a  U- 
shaped  leather  case  for  a  hand  grip. 
Every  move  of  the  dog  is  revealed  in 
this   case    which    covers    a   steel    rod. 

"Bina,"  as  well  as  the  other  dogs 
trained  at  the  Seeing  Eye,  is  a  re- 
markable animal.  The  dog  is  educated, 
not  trained,  for  the  work,  Walter 
claims.  It  takes  a  person  five  years 
to  learn  how  to  educate  these  dogs, 
but  it  takes  the  dog  only  three  or 
four  months  to  guide  a  blind  person. 

A  blind  person  needs  only  a  month 
to  become  attached  to  the  animal  and 
to  learn  to  follow  him. 

Walter  and  "Bina"  travel  through- 


Walter  Moran 


and  his  faithful  "Bina"  teach  the  blind. 


out  the  city  daily  unassisted  as  they 
carry  on  their  educational  work. 

William  p.  Greavy  Jr.,  adult  educa- 
tional project  head  in  Lackawanna 
County,   Walter's  immediate  superior. 


said,  "Walter  and  Bina's  visits  to  the 
thirty  blind  persons  enrolled  in  the 
course  probably  give  them  more 
courage  and  hope  than  any  other  as- 
sistance given  to  them." 
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State  Leads  in  Benefi 

of  Seeing  Ey&sfo  Blind 


By 
MRS.  JOHN  HAMPTON  BARNE 


TWO  more  Pennsylvania^-men 
and  women  handicapped  by 
blindness  left  The  Seeing  Eye 
last  week  accompanied  by  dogs 
which  will  act  as  eyes  for  them  for 
the  next  eight  or  10  years.  The 
systematic  education  of  these  un- 
usual animals  at  the  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  school  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant developments  in  man's  fight 
against  handicaps.  They  guide  some 
58  blind  people  through  the  traffic 
of  towns  and  cities  in  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  Over  200  are  working 
throughout  the  country. 

As  the  leading  State  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  work,  Pennsylvania 
has  for  six  years  carried  on  a  co- 
operative program  with  The  Seeing 
Eye  through  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind.  The  many  examples  of 
blind  men  and  women  who  today 
lead  almost  normal  lives  in  this 
State  are  a  result  of  this  close  and 
intelligent  co-operation. 

Here  is  one  striking  example.  Up 
to  three  years  ago,  the  middle-aged 
head  of  a  family  of  eight  was  an 
industrious  and  respected  employ- 
ee of  a  power  and  light  company. 
When  he  lost  his  sight,  his  smail 
savings  were  almost  immediately 
used  up.  The  amount  of  money  he 
could  earn  from  caning  chairs  for 
the  local  workship  fo-  the  blind 
was  negligible,  compared  to  the 
needs  of  his  large  family.  They  were 
supported  by  relief.  His  aversion  to 
thus  dependence  on  charity  was  im- 
mediately apparent. 

Now    Supports   Self 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
learned  of  his  desperate  ambition 
to  support  himself  and  realized  that 
if  he  could  get  a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  he 
probab'.y  would  be  able  to  operate 
a  news  and  candy  stand  at  the  plant 
where  he  formerly  was  employed. 
He  was  recommended  to  The  Seeing 
Eye,  accepted,  and,  within  five 
months  after  he  returned  home  with 
his  dog,  his  earnings  from  his  candy 
stand  reached  the  point  where  an 
assistant  is  necessary  to  handle  it. 

Seeing  Eye  dogn  guide  men  and 
women  in  varied  jobs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  include  an  osteopath, 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  the  executive 
director  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  a  preacher,  salesmen,  and 
news  stand  operators.  In  other 
places,  there  are  lawyers,  newspaper- 
men, teachers,  musicians,  store- 
keepers, piano  tuners  and  radio 
workers. 


But  her  value  in  making  jobs  pos- 
sible is  not  necessarily  the  most  im- 
portant benefit  of  a  Seeing  Eye 
guide.  Two  years  ago,  a  young  man 
wrote  The  Seeing  Eye  inclosing  his 
application  for  admission  to  the 
school.  One  sentence  of  his  letter 
said:  "I  am  at  present  finishing  up 
my  second  year  at  Overbrook  School 
and  in  June  I  plan  to  return  to  my 
home  town  to  enter  the  field  of  in- 
surance." He  counted  or.  the  dog  to 
make  this  possible. 

Aided   by   Dog 

His  dog  did  make  it  possible.  But 
in  addition  to  his  economic  success, 
there  is  something  else  she  does  for 
him  which  is  even  more  impressive. 
He  says  of  it:  "Persons  who  were 
once  solicitous  friends  and  were 
kind  to  me  because  in  many  in- 
stances they  sympathized  with  me 
are  now  not  making  me  feel  I  am 
a  burden.  .They  no  ionger  say,  'Who 
will  take  care  of  Dick,'  but  instead 
say,  'Let  Dick  alone,  his  dog  will 
take  care  of  him.'  I  am  gaining  new 
friends  because  I  can  contact  them 
independently  and  coming  closer  to 
some  old  ones." 

In  order  to  carry  forward  its  vital 
work,  The  Seeing  Eye  needs  the  in- 
telligent understanding  and  sup- 
port of  men  and  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Pennsylvania,  which 
heads  the  list  of  States  benefited, 
Should  head  it  also  in  appreciation. 
It  is  particularly  appropriate  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  that  an  ap- 
peal should  be  made  for  help  for 
fellow  Philadelphians  who  are 
handicapped  and  to  whom  these 
dogs  would  mean  companionship 
and  livelihood. 
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FOUR  CHOSEN  TO  RECEIVE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES  MEDAL 

NEW  YORK,  April  27  (A  P)  — 
The  gold  medal  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  awarded 
annually  for  "distinguished  services 
rendered  to  humanity,"  will  be  giv- 
en May  6  to  Dr  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs 
Harrison  Eustis  and  William  Edwin 
Hall,  it  was  announced  today. 

Mrs  Eustis  is  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Seeing  Eye,  an  organiza- 
tion serving  the  blind,  and  Hall  is 
president  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America. 


I  AMERICANS  WIN 
SCIENCE  MEDAK 

NEW  YORK,  April  27  (AP)— The 
gold  medal  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Sciences,  awarded  an- 
nually for  "distinguished  services 
rendered  to  humanity,"  will  be  given 
May  6  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; J.  Jierpont  Morgan.  Mrs  Har- 
rison Eustis  and  William  Edwin  Hall. 
It  was  announced  today. 

Mrs.  Eustis  is  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Seeing  Eye.  an  organiza- 
tion serving  the  blind,  and  Hall  is 
president  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America. 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md..  will  present  Dr.  Butlers 
medal,  and  Owen  D.  Young  will 
award  Morgans. 

Dr.  Butler  receives  his  for  his  in- 
fluence in  education,  peace  and  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  Morgan  for  "pro- 
moting high  standards  of  business 
ethics  and  upholding  the  honor  and 
credit  of  our  country,"  and  Mrs 
Eustis  and  Hall  for  their  work  in 
I  their  specialized  fields. 
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WORK  AMONG  BLIND 
TO  BE  DESCRIBED 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  Founder 

of  'The  Seeing  Eye,'  Will 

Give  Talk  Here. 


The  work  of  educating  dogs  as 
guides  for  blind  people  will  be  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
president  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  on 
Tuesday,  May  5,  at  8:30  P.  M.  in 
the  auditorium  at  George  Inne&s 
School. 

Mrs.  Eustis,  who  will  also  show  a 
moving  picture  of  the  work  of  The 
Seeing  Eye,  is  speaking  at  the  invita- 
tion of  a  group  of  Montclair  citizens. 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Strohm  is  acting  as 
co-ordinator  of  the  group  which  has 
organized  the  meeting. 

With  Mrs.  Eustis  on  the  program 
will  be  Arthur  Voorhees,  a  blind  res- 
ident of  Montclair,  who  has  been 
using  a  Seeing  Eye  guide  for  three 
years.  "Brownie,"  Mr.  Voorhee.V 
guide,  will  accompany  him.  Mr.  Voor-  i 
hees  is  well  known  to  many  of  the 
residents  of  Montclair. 
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A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Voorhees, 
hampered  in  his  work  because  a  few 
New  Jersey  transportation  companies 
would  not  allow  dog  guides  to  ride 
on  their  lines,  appeared  before  the 
State  Legislature  and  succeeded  in 
having  a  law  passed  requiring  trans- 
portation companies  to  accept  Seeing 
Eye  dog  guides  as  passengers.  Resi- 
dents- of  Montclair  supported  Mr. 
Voorhees  in  his  plea  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  partly  through  the  weight 
of  their  opinion  the  law  was  accepted 
in  good  faith  by  the  various  systems. 
All  transportation  companies  in  New 
Jersey  are  now  extremely  co-opera- 
tive with  the  users  of  dog  guides; 
Public  Understanding. 

Mr.  Voorhees  was  one  of  the  first 
to  teach  residents  of  Montclair  the 
necessity  for  co-operation  with  blind 
men  guided  by  these  dogs.  When  he 
first  appeared  on  the  streets  with 
his  guide,  people  were  eager  to  pet 
her  and,  in  doing  so,  interfered  with 
her  safe  guiding.  Today,  as  in  other 
communities  where  the  work  of  these 
dogs  is  well  understood,  people  in 
Montclair  have  become  accustomed 
to  permitting  the  dog  to  do  the  guid- 
ing even  across  the  most  heavily 
trafficked  intersections. 

Admittance  to  the  talk  is  by  in- 
vitation only.  The  following  residents 
of  Montclair  and  Glen  Ridge  are 
sponsoring  the  May  5  meeting  and 
are  distributing  invitations:  The 
Misses  Barbara  and  Dorothy  Von- 
dermuhll,  Alfred  E.  Vondermuhll, 
Miss  Florence  Sheldon,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Luke  White,  Mrs.  Herbert  Palmer, 
Luther  E.  Price,  Mrs.  William  H.  J 
Areson,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Goldschmidt,  Dr.  | 
R.  T.  Hobart,  Mayor  Frank  Barrows 
of  Glen  Ridge,  Warren  Beebe,  C. 
Luckey  Bowman,  Judge  Henry  W. 
Trimble,  Mrs.  W.  Martin  Vogel  Jr., 
R.  K.  Honeman,  Felix  A.  Jenkins, 
Garvin  P.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Perry,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Yake,  Mrs. 
Archibald  Black,  Mrs.  Harold  C. 
Strohm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Crook, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Tomlinson,  Mrs. 
James  Emery,  Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Fiske, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Geekie,  Mrs.  H. 
Russ  Van  Vleck,  George  E.  Heddy. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Caldwell,  Carlton  W.  Cox, 
Jack  Munn  and  Harold  M.  Bowman. 
Invitations  may  also  be  secured  at 
the  office  of  The  Montclair  Times. 
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'SEEING  EYE'  ON  DUTY 
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DOG  GUIDES  ASSIST 
THOSE  IN  DARKNESS 


\T  ork  of  'Seeing  Eye'  Praised 

by  Lawrence  Perry — Will  Be 

Described  Here  May  5. 

What  "The  Seeing  Eye"  i.s,  what 
it  does,  what  it  means  to  those  de- 
prived of  sight  who,  provided  with 
trained  dogs,  move  about  the  con- 
gested areas  of  city  or  Sown  with 
safety,  celerity  and  certitude,  will  be 
depicted  and  explained  to  a  Mont- 
clair  audience  in  the  George  Inness 
Junior  High  School  auditorium  Tues- 
day night,  May  5. 

Moving  pictures  showing  the  work 
of  these  specially  trained  dogs  with 
their  blind  masters  will  be  one  of 
the  features  of  an  evening  m 
and  evocative  of  dec-p  interest  in  all 
its  phases  including  the  presence  of 
one   of   these   magnifies,,    dogs   with 


a  man  to  whom  that  kindly  and  be- 
neficent   canine     life     is    comm; 
upon  whom  in  so  many  respects   the 
owner  depends  for  his  well-being  and 
his   happiness. 

Officials  of  the  school  at  Whip- 
pany  where  dogs  are  trained,  where 
trainers  of  dogs  receive  their  four- 
year  course  of  instruction  jtfhd  whore 
groups  of  sightless  men  >fnd  women 
are  being  taught  to  work  with  the 
dogs,  will  be  present  at  the  meeting 
and  will  explain  in  detail  the  vitally 
important  service  which  "The  Seeing 
Eye"  is  doing  for  human-kind. 
Public    Support    Urged. 

Originating  in  Europe  where  the 
use  of  dogs  in  war  as  dispatch  car- 
riers gave  rise  to  belief  that  they 
would  be  equally  valuable  as  guides 
and  custodians  of  the  blind,  the  proj- 
ect was  brought  to  this  country  by 
a  great  hearted  woman  and  here  fur- 
thered by  her,  first  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  now  in  New  Jersey,  until 
at  the  present  time  "The  Seeing  Eye" 
has  become  veritably  a  national  in- 
stitution and  as  such  subject  to  piti- 
able supplication  from  the  blind  of 
many  States.  The  need,  thus,  for  ex- 
pansion'   is    imperative;    but    mean- 


while the  very  fact  of  its  existence 
in  its  present  scope  Is  dependent 
upon  public  support — upon  the  sup- 
port of  those  who,  having  eyes.  | 
should  feel  in  very  poignant  degree 
the  obligation  of  sharing  in  a  human 
service  which  is  making  life  better 
worth  the  living  for  those  who  walk 
in  the  dark. 
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Wellesley  Dog 


Now 
Leads 


Blind 


Those  who  last  week  saw  the  film 
showing  the  work  done  by  the  Seeing 
Eye  in  training  German  Shepherd  dogs 
to  lead  the  blind,  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  a  Wellesley  dog  was  recent- 
•ly  accepted  and  trained  by  the  Seeing 
Eye  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  Nubia,  an 
all-black  German  Shepherd,  bred  from 
Sultan  von  Blasienberg  and  Armin  von 
Pasewalk  stock  by  E.  C.  Howe  at  3 
Leighton  road  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  Seeing  Eye,  passed  her  entrance 
examinations,  was  graduated,  and  now 
guides  her  blind  master  every  week 
day  from  his  home  to  his  place  of 
business  in  the  Chcago  loop.  Nubia's 
skill  in  negotiating  traffic  has  been 
written  up  in  the  Chicago  press,  and 
her  owner  has  spoken  over  the  radio 
about  her  value  to  him. 


Dog  Opens  up  New  Life 
To  Everett  Blind  Man 


Gus  Raffo,  31,  Everett  blind  youth   and   Gipsy,   "miracle"   German 
shepard  dog,  who  leads  his  master.   He  is  a  "traffic"  dog. 


Leads  Master  Safely  Through  Traffic  and  in  and  Out 

Of  Stores — Growls  at  Danger — Pulls  on 

Leash  When  Ready  to  Go 


There  is  no  crossing,  no  revolving 
door,  no  stairway,  too  hard  for  Gus 
Raffo,  31,  blind  since  he  was  23,  now 
that  he  has  a  Gipsy.  Gipsy,  2,  is 
trained  in  how  to  lead  her  master 
and,  to  the  spectator,  is  a  miracle- 
dog,  no  less! 

GROWLS  DANGER  SIGNAL 

Gipsy,  Gus  says,  is  both  obedient 
and  disobedient.  She  minds  when 
the  safety  of  her  master  is  not 
threatened  but  she  will  pull  back, 
show  her  teeth  and  growl  when 
Gus  tries  to  insist  on  starting  across 
an  intersection  when  cars  are  ap- 
proaching. 


The  young  blind  man  and  his  dog 
live  in  West  Everett,  at  14'6  Bell  Rock 
street. 

Gus  only  recently  brought  home 
Gipsy  from  the  training  school  for 
dogs  and  blind  people  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  and  the  dog  has  opened  a  new 
life  for  the  West  Everett  man.  To- 
day he  can  go  anywhere.  He  and  the 
dog  are  inseparable.  Even  at  home, 
where  Gus  lives  with  his  mother  and 
two  sisters,  Gipsy  is  close  at  Gus' 
heels  when  he  goes  from  one  room 
to  another. 

The  dog  is  of  the  German  shepard 
type,  molasses  colored  and  black  with 
yellow  eyes,  a  pointed  nose,  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  movement  of  those 
about  him  but  doubly  so  to  every 
move  of  his  master. 


"What  sort  of  training  Gipsy  had 
in  the  Morristown  school  I  don't 
know,"  said  Gus  today,"  but  nothing 
was  forgotten  that  would  help  this 
dog  to  lead  a  blind  man. 

"When  I  go  out  on  the  street  I  have 
only  to  hold  onto  the  harness  and 
Gip  will  take  me  without  danger 
anywhere  I  want  to  go — even  through 
revolving  doors,  and  in  and  out  of 
busy  stores  and  office  buildings.  I 
must  wait  always  until  I  feel  her  be- 
gin to  tug,  then  I  follow.  We  go 
everywhere  together  and  easily  now. 
She  has  changed  the  whole  world  for 
me.  I  no  longer  have  any  fear  of 
being  struck  or  of  stepping  off  into 
trouble." 

The  dog  has,  besides  a  choke  chain 
round  her  neck,  a  harness  of  leather 
with  a  stiff  leather  movable  "han- 
dle" that  lifts  up  so  that  Gus  can 
grasp  it  and  "go*"  where  the  dog 
leads." 

Gus  was  injured  18  years  ago  when 
he  was  13.  He  finally  lost  his  sight  in 
1928.  Through  advice  and  friends  he 
journeyed  to  Morristown. 

"I  was  left  in  a  room  there  with 
some  meat  and  Gip  was  allowed  to 
come  in  and  I  fed  him.  Then  I  went 
out  with  him  and  since  then  we  have 
been  together,"  Gus  said. 
Gus  was  formerly  a  marble  cutter. 
Today  he  says  he  can  "go  any- 
where and  do  anything."  Gipsy  is 
the  answer.  At  Everett's  busiest 
intersections,  when  crowds  are  cross- 
ing, some  come  to  a  standstill  to 
watch  Gus  with  his  dark  glasses,  the 
little  malacca  cane  and  the  dog 
harnessed  and  on  leash. 

When  Gipsy  leads  her  master  her 
ears  are  straight,  her  head  turns 
back  and  forth  and  she  is  ever  alert 
for  danger. 

"She  has  brains,"  Gus  tells  you — 
and  he  knows. 
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Alexander  Woolcott's  favorite 
topic,  he  has  confessed,  is  "The 
Seeing  Eye."  Thcfee  who  used 
to  listen  to  his  broadcasts  are 
familiar  with  his  descriptions  of 
the  Seeing  Eye  kennels  at  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J.  where  the  famous 
shepherd  dogs  are  trained  to 
guide  blind  persons  so  that  they 
can  walk  about  in  the  most 
crowded  cities.  Next  Monday 
evening  Bostonians  will  have 
the  opportunity  for  an  intimate 
glimpse  of  the  methods  used  in 
this  remarkable  work  of  train- 
ing these  dogs. 

The  Boston  committee  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  has  arranged  a  din- 
ner to  be  given  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  next  Monday  evening, 
May  11.  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
president  of  the  organization, 
will  speak  and  Mr.  Elliott  S. 
Humphreys,  vice-president,  will 
have  with  him  at  the  dinner 
a  living  dog  to  illustrate  his 
talk  on  the  training  methods 
employed. 
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^-s  'Eyes'  for  the  Blind 

Human  Side  of  the  News 
By  Edwin  C.  Hill 

THE  GLOBE  TROTTER  OF  HEARST  METROTONE  NEWS 


Edwin  C.  Hill 


Over  at  Morristown,  New  Jer- 
sey, one  sees  blind  men  and  wom- 
en stepping  briskly  through  au- 
tomobile traf- 
fic, led  by 
shepherd  dogs. 

The  blind 
person  holds 
the  semi-rigid 
dog  harness — 
a  leather  tri- 
pod strapped 
to  the  dog's 
torso. 

The  dog 
steps  in  front 
Or  beside  his 
master,  al- 
ways interpos- 
ing his  body 
between  a  n 
approach  i  n  g 
person  or  ve- 
hicle, or  trots 
ahead  when 
the  way  is  clear.  Blind  persons 
get  about  easily  and  safely,  and 
can  visit  their  friends  or  con- 
duct their  business. 

They  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
"The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,"  unique 
philanthropy  established  by  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis  and  Morris  S. 
Frank,  young  Southerner  blinded 
In  a  basketball  match.  Their 
"student  body"  of  210  dogs,  in- 
creasing in  number,  is  steadily 
supplying  guides  for  the  blind 
and  helping  restore  them  to  life 
and  usefulness. 

There  are  about  110,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  10,000  who  may 
use  dogs  for  guidance.  Others 
are  too  old,  too  young,  too  ill 
or  too  poorly  adapted  to  dog 
understanding  and  companion- 
ship. In  residence  at  Morristown, 
selected  blind  persons,  capable  of 
mastering  the  simple  techniques 
of  working  with  a  dog,  work 
through  a  systematized  curricu- 
lum, as  the  dog,  too,  is  taught  his 
life  work — a  training  which  he 
enjoys. 
BY-PRODUCT  OF  WAR 

Oddly  enough,  this  highly  In- 
telligent and  humane  enterprise 
is  a  by-product  of  war.  In  1915, 
the  Germans  began  training 
shepherd  dogs  to  guide  their 
blinded  war  veterans,  and  they 
now  have  about  4000  such  dogs. 
Mrs.  Euetis  maintained  at  her 
estate,  Fortunate  Fields,  In  Swit- 
zerland, a  research  and  experi- 
mental station,  making  studies  of 
dog  intelligence. 

Working  with  her,  was  another 
American,  Elliott  S.  Humphrey, 
widely  known  geneticist.  They 
were  engaged  in  selective  breed- 
ing, intent  on  discovering  strains 


of  high  intelligence.  They 
studied  Labrador  retrievers. 
French  briards  and  Dobermann 
Pinschers,  finally  settling  on 
shepherd  dogs  of  the  type  which 
we  loosely  classify  as  police  dogs. 

In  1928,  Mrs.  Eustis  published 
an  article  telling  of  her  experi- 
ments. Incidental}-,  she  described 
the  use  of  shepherd  dogs  as 
guides  for  the  blinded  war  vet- 
erans of  Germany.  Morris  S. 
Frank  heard  of  the  article  nnd 
wrote  Mrs.  Eustis,  who,  realizin/ 
that  such  a  service  might  be  pri* 
vided  for  blind  persons  in  Amen 
ica,  came  to  this  country. 

The  dog's  training  starts  when 
it  is  fourteen  months  old.  An 
adult  dog  intelligence,  and  re- 
straint, is  required,  and  it  Has 
been  learned  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  earlier  tuition.  Each 
"Seeing  Eye"  matriculate  work» 
and  lives  with  his  particular  dog. 
An  essential  detail  of  the  enter- 
prise is  that  they  must  know 
and  trust  each  other.  They  are 
inseparable. 
SENSITIVE    ANIMALS 

The  dogs  reveal  sensitiveness 
and  sympathy.  When  the  master- 
is  ill  or  dispirited,  the  dog  invari- 
ably offers  the  caress  of  a  friend- 
ly paw.  When  he  takes  to  his 
bed,  perhaps  too  weak  to  walk 
out  that  day,  the  dog  insists  on 
lying  down  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

"Good  boy,  Buddy!"  with  a  pat 
or  caress,  is  constant  and  pre- 
scribed. Male  and  female  dogs 
qualify  on  about  the  same  basis 
of  faithfulness  and  intelligence, 
although  it  now  happens  that 
there  are  about  60  per  cent  fa- 
males  in  the  Morristown  dog 
academy.  Nothing  quite  like  a 
dog  I.  Q.  has  been  worked  out, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  there 
is  a  wide  range  in  basic  canine 
intelligence. 

This,  however,  Is  not  very  Im- 
portant, so  far  as  developing 
g;ood  guides  is  concerned.  A  run- 
of-the-mill  intelligence  will  do 
nicely.  But  stability  of  tempera- 
ment counts  a  great  deal. 

Obviously,  high-strung,  nervous, 
boisterous  or  belligerent  dogs 
won't  do,  The  dogs  selected  are 
those  who  will  not  go  woofing 
and  snorting  after  wild  scents  or 
alluring  diversions.  Not  too 
sensitive,  not  too  aggressive,  is 
the  main  formula.  The  requisite 
degree  of  intelligence  la  always 
there,  once  this  matter  of  stabili- 
ty has  been  determined. 


There  have  been  many  Inter- 
esting psychological  by-products 
in  this  new  and  moving  com- 
panionship of  man  and  beast 
Blindness  is  apt  to  bring  in  its 
wake  the  phobias  which  go  with 
tragio  affliction,  with  fear  and 
loneliness.  In  many  cases,  these 
aberrations  have  been  cured  by 
the  new  companionship,  plus  the 
wholesome  physical  build-up  of 
open  air  exercise  which  the  dogs 
make  possible. 

Many  of  the  ailments  of  blind 
persona  are  due  to  their  neces- 
sarily sedentary  life.  The  "See- 
ing Eye"  has  some  startlingly 
interesting  etories  of  men  who 
have  been  morally  and  mentally 
rehabilitated  by  their  dog  asso- 
I   ciations. 

Blind  Pianist  To 
Give  Concert  To 
Obqln  Dog  Guide 

Many  Washington  residents  will 
read  with  interest  the  following 
artcile  taken  from  a  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah  newspaper.  It  concerns  Miss 
Margaret  Hale,  blind  daughter  of 
Edgar  E.  Hale,  former  Daviess 
county  school  teacher  and  later 
business  maneger  of  the  Washing- 
ton Herald.  Miss  Hale  is  a  niece  of 
Ralph  Martin,  of  east  Main  street, 
Mr.  Hale  having  married  Miss  Rae 
Martin.  Miss  Hale,  blind  but  high- 
ly talented  musician,  is  to  give  a 
concert  Monday  to  raise  funds  with 
which  to  obtain  a  German  shep- 
herd dog  for  a  guide.  The  article 
follows: 

"Announcement  is  made  of  a  sil-» 
I  ver  offering  concert-recital  to  be 
given  Monday,  May  11,  at  8:15  p. 
m.  at  the  First  Presbyterian  churchj 
by  Miss  Masgaret  Hale,  graduate 
of  the  Utah  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  a  member  of  the  class  to 
be  graduated  by  Westminster  col- 
lege in  June.  She  will  be  assisted 
by  a  group  of  girls  associated  with 
her  in  school  and  musical  circles. 
The  concert  is  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  group  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  Miss  Hale's  musical  career 
and  in  the  purpose  for  which  the 
recital  is  given. 

"The  purpose  is  to  enable  Miss 
Hale  to  obtain  a  German  shepherd 
dog  to  act  as  her  guide.  The  dogs 
are  made  available  to  the  blind  by 
the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  an  organization  supported  by 
wealthy  people  in  the  east.  Miss 
Hale  will  spend  the  month  of  July 
7"  *fjr^"fat)ffiga[i  Jo  training  with  the 
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MARVELOUS  WORK 
IN  TRAINING  DOGS 
TO  AID  OUR  BLIND 
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Friend  of  the  Blind 


Publication  of  'Dark  Con 
quest'    Draws    Attention 
Again    to    These    Faithful 
Guides  to  Sightless 

Bj    Mil. M>\    D-AXKIG'EIl 

The  Ej  e  is  a   ■  •  hi  « il   in 

ristown,    X.    J.,    where    blind    persons 
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highly    trained    dogs.    The 
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The   novel   Is    it   onci    poi    nant,  dra 
id    filled    with    human    under- 

a     Widi  Ij    know  n    as   a    w  ritei 

younger                       Mr     lb 
has                                         for    a. lulls. 
In    brief,    it    is    the    story    of     I 
,   j  oung  a  ml  ambit  ioiis,   but    han- 
dicapped   b;     blindm         and    of    Lady 
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A  Human    Experience 
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it  ion     vhieh    is 

the    blind 

with  its  i    tined  do     \  aides  and  w  hich 

tig   so  en  illy  suppo 

by   dogisl  ;    and    friends    ol    the    blind. 
Everyone    who     loves    dogs    will    like 

i  able 

i  S;an     i 'i  importanl     a 

part     in    its    drama    oj     romance    and 

ge.       a  nj  one    w  ith     a    spa  rk    of 

genuin  nenl    or   humor  will    en 

iil\      hum. i  :i     0-,  peril  m  e     in 

and     his     little 

famil.v    i  in'  t  rials  and  triumphs   «  hich 

i  hey  lira  \  el;  .     The   novel   has 

all    tin  i'     i-  .ii 

>^Ki  bilities    ivhieh     us- 

'■■■■. 


first 

job  and   tl him   ii 

authorship.       H 

articli  ling    i  lie   Ss  \\:   York,  dry- 
goods    1 i  om- 

hilc   i  ii-  nev,  spapejj  liked 

the  articli  lid   not,  and   he 

discharged.        I  le     nexl      ■-  rote 

stories    for    a    time    until    he    i 

posit  ion  as  a  in  v.  spa  pel  repi  irter  with 
the  Minis. hi  Observer  of  Hoboken, 
■x  i,h  h  he  hold  for  seven  y  ars.  In 
a  took  up  newspaper 
an  editorial 
writer    with    thi      ri  '  lurnal 

until    1922. 

At  of    22,    he    married    the 

he in       i  outh,    i  'hi  h 

nd   he  and   Mrs   Hej  ligei 
been   blessed   with    five 
boys,      a.  .■•.      ranging     iu 
from    12    to    27    years.       The    growing 
famil.v     soi  \  ed     as    an    inspii  al  ion    for 
his    stories    of    athletics     and     school 
life    which    have   broughl    him    an    ex- 
tensive      following       with       younger 
ers. 
His    stories    of    industrial    life,    such 
as     "Steve     .Merrill:     Engineer,"     and 
tiie    "i"    the    News,'     have    estab- 
lished   him    as   a    discerning    interpre- 
m     of     American     life.        Those    of     us 
hi    recall  a  past  generation  will 
i  emember    Mr       i  Cej  liger's      "Bartley, 
Freshman     Pitcher,"     >  "Bucking    the 
Captain    of   the    Nine."    "Strike 
Three."   and    others,       His    "Dark-    Cou- 
i  definitely    stamps    him    as    an 

author    .'(     en  in    in    the    held    of   adult 

lit  era  I 
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SUPPORT  IS  ASKED 
IN  WORK  FOR  BLIND 


ing    Kve'    President    Seeks 
Financial   Aid    in    Talk 
Given   Here. 


An  appeal  for  financial  support  [or 
;  the  work,  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.. 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Morris- 
town,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis,  president  of  the  organization, 
in  a  talk  at  George  Inness  School 
Tuesday  night. 

Mrs.  Eustis  said  that  the  work  of 
training  dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind 
and  the  training  of  blind  people  to 
work  with  the  dogs,  "is  hanging  by 
a  thread,"  and  expressed  deep  concern 
that  the  movement  which  has 
brought  so  much  physical  freedom 
and  enjoyment  into  the  lives  of 
those  handicapped  by  blindness, 
should  be  danger,  because  of  economic 
conditions. 

Mrs.  Eustis  explained  that  the  orig- 
inal home  of  the  kennels  of  The  See- 
ing Eye  was  in  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, where  dogs  were  trained  not 
only  as  guides  for  the  blind,  but  also 
for  police  service  and  as  prison  guards. 
The  theory  of  The  Seeing  Eye  is 
that  blind  people  applying  to  it  foi 
dog  guides  are  not  treated  as  char- 
ity patients,  but  must  pay  for  the  dog 
when  and  as  they  can. 

"Many  thinks  that  The  Seeing  Eye 
is  a  charitable  institution,  but  it  is 
not,  and  the  last  thing  we  want  any 
blind  person  to  think  is  that  they 
are  accepting  charity,"  Mrs.  Eustis  de- 
clared. "We  consider  that  the  best 
alms  is  to  enable  swman  to  dispense 
with  alms.'  The  Seeing  Eye  is  not 
an  endowed  institution,  or  one  that 
js  supported  by  a  few  rich  people. 
W<-  aim  to  make  it  a  membership  or- 
ganization, a  school,  where  the  blind 
come  to  get  physical  independence. 
We  are  there  to  serve  them.  The 
school  is  growing,  and  if  we  are  to 
be  of  service  to  America,  we  must 
continue  to  grow.  The  present  mem- 
bership means  the  life  of  the  Seeing 
Eye  for  the  future." 

••Think  how  tragic:  it  would  be 
after  a  man  has  become  used  to  his 
dog  guide,  if  at  the  close  of  the  ani- 
mal's life  span,  we  were  unable  to 
furnish  his  master  with  another  dog. 
There  are  now  215  dogs  owned  by 
blind  people  in  this  country.  The 
dogs  will  never  let  us  down,  so  let 
us  do  a,U  we  can  to  further  this  work 
that  is  making  life  over  lor  those 
doomed  to  darkness." 


Following  the  talk  by  Mrs.  Eustis, 
a  motion  picture  was  shown  which 
depicted  the  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye 

It  takes  three  years  to  train  the 
instructors  who  teach  the  dogs.  These 
men  work  eight  hours  a  day,  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  patience  and 
understanding.  When  a  blind  per- 
son applies  for  a  dog.  he  must  at- 
tend the  school  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  during  which  he  is  taught  how 
how  to  work  with  the  animal,  and 
also  to  do  things  for  himself  that 
others  have  been  doing  for  him,  thus 
building  up  a  sense  of  independence 
which  he  has  not  had. 

The  film  showed  a  man  arriving 
at  the  school,  being  led  by  the  arm 
by  an  attendant,  and  the  same  man 
leaving  the  school  with  his  dog 
guide,  stepping  out  for  himself  with 
an  entirely  different  aspect  toward 
life  in  general. 

The  dogs  are  taught  to  lead  then- 
charges  through  heavy  traffic, 
around  obstacles  on  the  ground  or 
elsewhere.  In  the  questions  which 
followed,  the  showing  of  the  picture, 
it  was  explained  that  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  dogs  used  are  German 
police  or  shepherd  dogs,  but  that 
I  other  dogs  can  be  used.  It  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  animal  and  its 
adaptability  to  being  taught.  Dogs 
cannot  be  assigned  to  children  be- 
cause a  dog  is  chosen  for  a  person 
in  regard  to  the  size  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  children  are  too  apt  to 
want  to  play  with  the  animals.  While 
in  harness,  the  dogs  "tend  strictly  to 
their  work."  When  the  harness  ii 
removed  they  are  just  like  othei 
dogs,  ready  to  play  or  romp  with 
their  masters. 

A  number  of  dogs  are  being  usee 
by  college  students  as  a  means  ol 
getting  from  class  to  class  anc 
around  the  campus.  A  law  has  beer 
passed  by  which  The  Seeing  Ey« 
dogs  are  allowed  on  common  car- 
riers and  in  public  places  which 
are  usually  closed  to  dogs.  Abou' 
40  per  cent  of  the  dogs  are  males 
and  they  must  be  at  least  fourteei 
months  old,  for,  it  was  explained. 
"  a  pup  learns  today  and  forgets  to 
morrow." 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  b. 
Lawrence  Perry  of  Glen  Ridge,  wh 
introduced    Elliott   S.    Humphrey    r 
The    Seeing    Eye,    Robert    Irwin    of 
Upper   Montclair,   a  director  of   the 
American   Foundation  of  the  Blind, 
himself    blind    since   seven    years    of 
age,  and  Arthur  Voorhees  of  Upper 
Montclair   and   his^^eing   Eye   dog. 
"Brownie;'    *0*** 
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Shepherd  Dog  Guides  for  Blind 
to  Be  Placed  Here  by  Seeing  Eye 

Project  to  Be  Explained  to  Boston  Society  Gathering 
and  Demonstrated  by  Canine  Guest 

More  than  200  persons  prominent  in 
Boston  society  will  gather  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel  at  7  P.  M.  Monday  to  wit- 
ness a  demonstration  of  a  German  shep- 
herd dog  trained  by  the  Seeing  Eye  or- 
ganization of  New  Jersey  to  enable  blind 
persons  to  "see"  again  after  long  periods 
of   blindness. 

The  occasion  will  be  the  first  meeting 
and  dinner  of  the  Seeing  Eye's  new  Bos- 
ton committee,  and  will  be  presided  over 
by  Charles  E.  Cotting,  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  Lee  Hlgglnson  Corpora- 
tion, with  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustls  and 
Eillott  S.  Humphrey,  president  and  vice 
president,  respectively,  of  training  of 
the  Morristown  organization,  as  guest 
speakers. 

The  purpose  of  the  dinner  is  to  inaugu- 
rate an  educational  program  to  clarify 
the  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye  for  Boston- 
ians  and  to  demonstrate  how  necessary 
is  this  work  for  the  good  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  When  Boston 
plans  have  been  formulated  an  appeal 
will  be  made  for  public  subscriptions  to 
aid  in  the  supplying  of  dogs  trained  by 
the -Organization  to  act  as  guides  for  the 
blind   In   Boston  and  other  cities. 

Following  short  introductory  speeches 
by  Chairman  Cotting  and  Mrs.  Eustis. 
Mr.  Humphrey  will  describe  the  work 
done  by  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  who  in 
every  way  take  the  place  of  the  blind 
man's  eyesight.  Using  the  canine  "din- 
ner guest,"  Mr.  Humphrey  will  demon- 
strate how  the  dogs  lead  their  blind  mas- 
ters, and  will  describe  why  after  the  dog 
is  trained,  another  month  or  so  is  re- 
quired to  train  the  blind  to  interpret  the 
movements  of  his  leader. 

Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Seeing 
Eye  organization  it  had  been  the  belief  of 
authorities  both  in  this  country  and  En- 
rope    that    persons    newly    afflicted    with 
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blindness  must  become  accustomed  to 
their  loss  of  sight  under  a  gradual  pro- 
cess, usually  requiring  eighteen  months  to 
two  years. 

An  opportunity  for  real  freedom  to  the 
blind  has  been  offered  by  the  Seeing  Eye 
through  a  course  in  which  a  trained  dog 
Is  worked  with  its  new  master  for  a 
period  usually  not  exceeding  a  month. 
From  the  time  the  student  is  assigned 
his  dog,  the  two  are  inseparable.  No  one 
else  feeds  or  cares  for  the  dog  anM  within 
a  few  days  the  two  are  bound  by  a 
mutual  affection  which  remains  unbroken 
throughout  the>  years  of  the  dog's  work- 
ing life.  Within  a  short  time  the  student 
becomes  coi  fident  in  the  leadership  of 
the  dog  and  follows  that  lead  with  sure 
easy  stride,  even  through  the  din  of  city 
traffic. 

Mr.  Cotting  declares  there  are  10,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are 
willing  and  eligible  to  receive  this  aid, 
and  although  these  recipients  are  always 
willing  to  pay  a  small  fee  for  their  dog, 
their  contribution  always  falls  far  short 
of  the  $900  required  to  train  the  guide  and 
its  master.  A  blind  man  seldom  is  in  a 
position  to  pay  more  than  $150  for  a  dog, 
Mr.  Cot-ting  said. 


'Seeing-Eye' 
Bags  Honor 
Guests  Here 


Two  hundred  dogs  will  be  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  gathering  of 
BostoAlans     at     the     Copley-Plaza 

Hotel   this   evening,  at   which   more 
than  250  persons  will  atend. 

Outstanding  among  the  canine 
guests  will  be  a  star  performer,  ft 
members  of  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
organization  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
as  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
country's  worthiest  aids  to  ttie 
blind. 


A  Medal  For  the  Seeing  Eye 

IT  IS  an  interesting  bit  of  news  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
has    given    a    gold    medal    for    "distin- 
guished  service   to   humanity"   to   Mrs 
Harrison  Eustis.    Mrs.  Eustis  is  the  New 
Jersey    woman    who    established    and 
maintains   the   Seeing   Eye,   useful   in- 
stitution where  German  shepherd  dogs 
oftener  called  police  dogs,  are  carefully 
trained   to  lead  and  guard  blind  per- 
sons.    We   have   all  heard  the  Seeing 
Eye    described    and    praised    over    th» 
radio  by  one  of  its  most  passionate  ad- 
mirers,    Alexander    Woolcott.      Except 
for  the  publicity  he  gave  it.  the  place 
has  had  no  advertisement.    It  was  un- 
ostentatiously   established    and    it    has 
been  unostentatiously  run  by  Mrs  Eus- 
tis.    Inevitably  it  is  a  charity  that  is 
not   large    in   scale.     The    number    of 
blind   persons   who   need   and    can   af- 
ford  the   services    of   these    admirably 
trained  dogs  is  not  very  large,  though 
it  is  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  See- 
ing  Eye    to   supply   all   the   dogs    that 
can    be    used.      The    training    requires 
time    and    patience.      Mass    production 
methods  cannot  be  applied  to  it     But 
the  good  work  these  faithful  intelligent 
animals  are  doing  in  the  guidance  ard 
protection  of  their  afflicted  masters  or 
mistresses  is  beyond  computation.    Mrs 
Eustis    had     a     wonderful     inspiration 
when  she  set  up  her  training  school  I 
It  took  imagination,   inexhaustible  pa- 
tience   and    a    heart    overflowing    with ' 
compassion  to  carry  it  through  as  she 
has  done 


This  will  be  the  first  meeting  of 
the  "Seeing  Eye's"  Boston  commit- 
tee, with  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  as 
president,  and  Elliott  S.  Humphrey, 
vice  president,  as  guest  speakers. 
The  meeting  will  be  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Charles  E.  Cotting. 

Humphrey  will  explain  the  work 
being  done  by  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
dogs  which  take  the  place  of  a 
blind  person's  eyesight,  and  will  put 
the  star  dog  through  her  paces  for 
the   benefit  of  the  guests. 


SEEING-EYE  SOCIETY  OFFICIALS 


Officials  of  the  Seeing-Eve  Society,  an  organization  which  trains  dogs 
for  the  blind,  with  Southis,  a  German  shepherd  dog  raised  by  the 
society.  Left  to  right — Charles  E.  Cotting,  chairman  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  organization;  Mrs,  Harrison  Eustis  and  Elliott  S. 
i  Humphries,  vice-president  of  the  society  and  head  of  the  training  de- 
partment. 


Society  Members  Attend  Dinner 
Of  the  Seeing  Eye  at  Copley  Plaza 


The  ballroom  of  the  Copley  Plaza 
was  thronged  last  evening  with 
distinguished  members  of  Boston 
society  attending  the  dinner  given 
by  the  Boston  committee  of  the 
Seeing  Eye,  an  organization  which 
educates  dogs  to  guide  the  blind. 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  president  Of 
the  organization,  gave  an  interestr 
ing  talk  on  this  worthy  service,  and 
Mr.  Elliott  Humphrey,  vice-presi- 
dent, demonstrated  the  methods  by 
which  the  dogs  are  trained  by  putting 
an  intelligent  German  shepherd  dog 
through  his  paces. 

He  showed  how  the  dogs  are 
taught  to  guard  their  masters,  guide 
them  safely  around  obstacles  and  to 
pick  up  and  give  to  them  any  articles 
which  have  been  dropped.  In  ap- 
proaching stairs  the  dogs  halt,  as  a 
warning,  and  then  proceed  cau- 
tiously.    Further  intimate   gl 
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of  the  training  of  these  amazing 
animals  were  given  toy  a  sound  film 
showing  the  actual  training  school 
fl,t  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Although  it  was  a  dinner  given  in 
a.  strictly  serious  cause,  fashions 
were  beautiful  because  there  were  so 
many  of  social  distinction  present 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray,  Jr.,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  committee,  wore  a 
corsage  of  gardenias  with  her  gown 
of  white  brocaded  satin.  Mrs.  Allan 
Forbes,  to  a  black  lace  frock  with 
a  yellow  quilted  jacket  sprinkled 
with  tiny  flower?,  was  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  Miss  Phyllis 
Forbes,  who  wore  printed  crepe. 
Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  Jr.,  was 
in  gleaming  white  satin  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Devcn.s  topped  her  filmy 
black  lace  frock  with  a  short  white 
iacket.  Mrs.  Charles  Goddard  Weld 
wore  a  white  ermine  cape  with  her 
smoke  gray  gown  which  had  long 
graceful    fringe    on    the    skirt,    and 


Mrs.  Roger  Warner  was  in  dark 
green. 

Mrs.  George  Putnam's  black  chif- 
fon gown  was  brightened  by  a  clus- 
ter of  vivid  red  flowers  at  the  waist- 
line and  Mrs.  Robert  Stevenson  wore 
cobwebby  brown  lace.  Mrs.  George 
Saltonstall  West  was  attractively 
gowned  in  black  chiffon,  with  which 
she  wore  pearls,  and  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Herrick  wore  a  glittering  black  jet 
coat  with  her  black  gown. 

Among  the  many  others  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Adams, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  Mr.  Charles 
Cotting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Aggasiz 
Shaw,  Miss  Pauline  Fenno,  Miss 
Katharine  Lane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Elliott,  Mr.  Russell  Codman,  Jr.. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Timothee  Adamowski.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  K.  Thorndike.  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Dean,  Miss  Elizabeth  Soule, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Toulmin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laurence  Lombard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Rogerson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  N.  Winslow.  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Hoar.  Miss  Frances  R. 
Porter,  Mrs.  William  A.  Gaston,  Mrs. 
Gardiner  M.  Lane,  Mr.  George 
Greener,  Mr.  Robert  Cutler,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Dellinger  Barney,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Binney,  Mrs.  Francis 
Bird.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Hum- 
phrey, Mrs.  Katherine  Crosby 
Choate,  Mrs.  Stephen  Van  R.  Crosby, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jaques,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch.  Mrs 
Frederick  Estes,  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Rich- 
ardson. Miss  Juliet  Richardson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mortimer  A.  Seabury.  Miss 
Amy  Lang.  Miss  Jeannie  Paine,  Mr. 
Albert  T-hortidike  and  Miss  Margaret 
Blake. 
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AID  OFBUND  SHOWN 

BY  SEEING  EYE  DOG 
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Dentonstration  atBanquet 
Amazes  List  of  Patrons 


The  Seeing  Eye  came  to  Bos- 
ton last  night,  attended  a  banquet 
at  the  Copley-Plaza  by  crouch- 
ing patiently  and  quietly  under 
a  table,  and  then,  with  utmost 
sureness  and  agility,  revealed  to 
350  prominent  Bostonians  how  he 
soon  will  lead  a  blind  master  safe- 
ly through  traffic  and  around  ob- 
stacles. 

As  one  of  the  senior  students 
at  the  famed  Seeing  Eye  of  Mor- 
ristown,  N  J,  this  German  shep- 
herd dog  demonstrated — at  the 
first  dinner  and  meeting  of  the 
newly-formed  Boston  Seeing  Eye 
Committee — how  dogs  are  en- 
abling the  blind  to  live  again,  to 
turn  self-consciousness  into  self- 
confidence,  to  make  independence 
from  dependence. 

Few  guests  of  honor  at  the 
Copley  have  received  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  that  this  dog 
aroused  from  a  list  of  guests  whose 
names  read  like  a  list  of  first-night 
patrons  at  the  opera. 

Dog  Demonstrates  Training 

Working  from  a  stage  at  one  end 
of  the  main  dining  room,  the  dog 
guided  by  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  vice 
president  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  through 
the  maze  of  tables,  showed  how  he 
'can  retrieve  dropped  objects  for  his 
master,  how  he  prevents  a  blind 
owner  from  bumping  obstacles  or 
stairs,  how  for  24  hours  a  day,  if 
necessary,  he  can  be  the  eyes  and 
the  safeguard  for  some  person  who 
lives  in  perpetual  darkness. 

Mrs  Harrison  Eustis,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  who  re- 
ceived only  a  few  days  ago  the  gold 
medal  award  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Science  for  "distin- 
guished services  rendered  to  hu- 
manity," told  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  at  Morristown. 

Tells  of  Growth  of  Idea 

"Our  Seeing  Eye  dogs,"  she  said, 
"have  taken  many  a  blind  person 
from  the  brink  of  suicide  and  re- 
stored happiness.  They  give  the 
blind  a  freedom  from  inhibition  of 
self-expression,  keep  shoulders 
square  and  chins  up;  they  let  the 
blind  live  again." 

She  explained  that  the  idea  of  a 
dog  guiding  a  blind  person  safely 
through  traffic  originated  as  long 
ago  as  1819,  in  Vienna,  but  that  it 
was  not  until  1915  that  the  system 
of  training  was  originated  on  a  sci- 
entific scale. 

The  Morristown  Seeing  Eye  has 
been  organized  for  seven  years,  in- 
creasing its  scope  yearly,  until  now 
1 175  blind  persons  are  enjoying  the 
(benefit  of  trained  dogs. 


Mrs  Eustis  said  that  the  Seeing 
Eye  is  not  a  charity  organization; 
those  who  receive  dogs  pay  a  nom- 
inal fixed  sum.  But,  she  said,  a 
■membership  organization,  such  as 
Boston  has  just  formed,  assures  an 
active  annua?  budget  and  provides 
a  security  fund  to  insure  a  contin- 
uance of  service  during  lean  years 
and  enables  the  school  to  provide  for 
research. 


Movie  Depicts  Training 

Mr  Humphrey  put  the  dog  through 
the  practical  demonstration  of  what 
these  Seeing  Eye  dogs  can  do  and  j 
later  a  talking  movie  taken  at  Mor- 1 
ristown  was  shown.  The  film  pro- 
vided detailed  description  of  the 
steps  taken  to  turn  out  a  trained 
dog  in  three  months. 

Mr  Humphrey  demonstrated  how 
the  dogs  first  are  taught  always  to 
approach  their  master  from  the  right 
side,  pass  around  behind  and  come 
close  to  him  at  the  left  side,  sitting 
down  with  the  body  against  the  leg. 
A  flexible  U-shaped  handle  is  at- 
tached to  a  body  harness  and  by 
this  contact  a  blind  person  is  able 
to  feel  the  slightest  change  in  the 
dog's  movements.  The  dog  is  trained 
to  halt  instantly  at  a  sign  of  danger, 
such  as  an  approaching  automobile 
or  an  open  manhole  or  anything  that 
might  cause  harm  to  the  master. 

The  dog.  too,  is  taught  to  have 
a  studied  disobedience;  if  the  master 
gives  the  command  of  "forward" 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  move  on  the 
dog  refuses  to  move  until  the  danger 
is  over.  Since  dogs  do  not  distin- 
guish between  red  and  green,  they 
do  not  work  on  traffic  lights,  Mr 
Humphrey  explained.  The  nearness 
of  moving  obstacles  is  their  guiding 
factor  while  in  traffic. 

It  takes  only  three  months  to  turn 
out  a  trained  dog,  but  it  takes  four 
years  to  produce  a  thoroughly 
trained  instructor,  Mr  Humphrey 
said. 

The  dogs  are  studied  for  individ- 
ual temperaments  and  their  school- 
ing graded  accordingly,  with  never 
more  than  one*  lesson  at  a  time  and 
the  lessons  interlocking.  They  are 
never  taught  tricks;  only  those 
things  which  will  make  them  use- 
ful to  the  blind. 

"How."  Mr  Humphrey  was  asked 
from  the  floor,  "do  these  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  manage  to  live  a  normal  canine 
life?" 

He  replied  that  these  dogs,  like  all 
dogs,  are  happiest  with  constant 
human  companionship.  They  real- 
ize the  handicap  of  their  masters  and 
feel  a  responsibility  that  gives  them 
pleasure  and  makes  them  content 
to  remain  by  their  master's  side. 

The  scope  of  the  Seeing  Eyet  he 
said,  has  great  possibilities,  for  in 
this  country  alone  there  are  10,000 
blind  persons. 

Both  Mr  Humphreys  and  Mrs 
Eustis  stressed  the  psychological 
change  that  is  produced  in  the  blind 
when  they  obtain  a  Seeing  Eye  dog 
.  ,  .  "happiness,  confidence,  ability 
to  fit  themselves  into  the  world." 
Many  blind  who  have  such  dogs, 
they  said,  take  long  walks  through 
unfamiliar  surroundings.  Always 
the  dog  knows  when  danger  lurks. 
Then  he  pushes  against  his  master's 
knees  and  halts  in  his  tracks  until 
all  is  clear. 


Charles  E.  Cotting  is  chairman  of 
the  Boston  committee,  which  soon 
will  seek  funds  for  the  organization. 
Assisting  him  on  the  committee 
are: 

Mrs  Henry  A.  Murray  Jr.  vice  chair- 
man; John  F.  Toulmir.,  treasurer,  and 
Charles  Francis  Adams  Jr,  Mrs  Larz 
Anderson.  Mrs  J.  Dellinger  Barney, 
Charles  Sumner  Bird,  Charles  K.  Cura- 
mings,  Robert  Cutler.  Charles  Devens,  Mrs 
Louis  A.  Frothingham,  Robert  F.  Herrick, 
Mrs  Robert  Homans,  Miss  Katherine  W. 
Lane,  Mrs  Dunbar  Lockwood.  Ralph 
Lowell,  John  R.  Macomber,  Mrs  Frederick 
S.  Moseley.  Mr  and  Mrs  John  T.  Night- 
ingale, William  A.  Parker,  Mrs  George 
Putnam,  Richard  Saltonstall.  Mrs  Eliot 
Wadsworth,  Dr  J.  Herbert  Waite.  Roger 
S.  Warner,  Edward  A.  Weeks  Jr,  Mrs 
George  S.  West,  Miss  Sarah  H.  Winslow. 


THE*  SEEING  EYE. 

XfRS.  HARRISON  EUSTIS,  founder  of  The 
Seeing  Eye  in  Morristown,  has  just  been 
awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Sciences  for  "distinguished 
services  rendered  to  humanity." 

Unostentatious  philanthropy  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  kind  of  charitable  work. 
Much  good  is  being  done  in  many  parts  of  the 
^orld  by  those  who  do  not  let  their  right 
Rand  know  what  their  left  hand  is  doing.  Just 
this  sort  of  a  person  is  Mrs.  Eustis,  who  labors 
•unceasingly  for  the  institution,  which  trains 
dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind. 

No  one  who  heard  Mrs.  Eustis  speak  at 
George  Inness  School  last  week  could  help  but 
be  impressed  with  her  gentle  nature,  sincer- 
ity of  purpose  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
those  handicapped  by  loss  of  sight. 


Dlew  Aid  ror 
"Blind  Asked 


Morgan 


A?ks  Council  To 
Allow  Seeing  Eye  Dogs 
To  Ride  Buses 


Steps  were  taken  by  the  city  coun- 
cil today  to  permit  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
owned  by  blind  persons  to  ride  on 
buses  within   the   city. 

This  was  done  at  the  suggestion 
of  Assemblyman  Geoffrey  F.  Mor- 
gan, who  said  there  are  two  or  more 
blind  persons  in  the  community  who 
own  the  dogs  highly  trained  and  in- 
telligent animals.  He  pointed  out 
that  much  of  the  value  of  the  dog 
is  lost  if  it  cannot  ride  with  its 
owner  on  public  carriers. 

Commissioner  T.  D.  Plumer  sug- 
gested that  the  step  asked  should 
be  taken  by  other  communities  and 
the  council  instructed  the  city  clerk 
to  communicate  with  other  cities 
and  with  transportation  companies 
to  determine  their  policies  in  the 
matter. 

An  ordinance  now  bars  all  dogs 
from  buses.  Commissioner  Plumer 
declared  that  he  would  be  willing 
immediately  to  permit  the  Seeing 
Eye  dogs  to  ride  on  buses  of  the 
municipal  transportation  system, 
but  pointed  out  that  this  would  not 
help  students  attending  universities 
outside  the  city  limits,  where  the 
buses  would  be  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Los  Angeles. 
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PET  POINTS 

BLIND  LEADERS 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  possible  in  training 
pet  animals  is  evidenced  by  the  amazing  intelligences 
developed  in  dogs  by  the  SEEING  EYE  INSTITUTE, 
of  Montclair,  New  jersey.  This  Institution  trains  Ger- 
man-shepherds to  care  for  their  sightless  masters,  and 
turns  out  a  finished  product  that  is  remarkably  ef- 
ficient. 

Two  of  these  dogs  are  in  Chicago,  and  the  co-op- 
eration they  lend  to  the  promotion  of  their  masters' 
interests  is  uncanny.  One  of  these  dogs  is  owned  by 
Herbert  F.  Geisler,  who  practices  law  in  the  courts 
of  Chicago.  The  dog,  Nubia,  takes  her  master  to  court, 
takes  her  place  under  the  attorneys'  table,  and  never 
would  be  seen  or  heard  in  the  room,  except  for  the 
occasional  trips  she  makes  to  the  street,  after  being 
assured  that  her  master  is  settled  down  for  a  time  and 
that  there  are  no  persons  in  his  proximity  who  might 
be  inimical  to  his  interests.  She  has  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  intuition  that  tells  her  whether  people  are 
friendly  toward  Mr.  Geisler,  and  she  is  vigilant  when 
she  senses  something  malevolent. 

These  dogs  are  practical  demonstrations  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  pet  owners,  if  time  and  pa- 
tience is  devoted  to  their  animals.  Intellects  may  be 
developed  that  will  even  surpass  some  human  intelli- 
gences, as  has  been  proved. 
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One  Woman's  Noble  Work. 


S 


DOG  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  in  Boston  this 
week,  a  German  shepherd,  one  of  the  senior  "students'' 
at  the  famous  Seeing  Eye  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  a 
distinguished  company  viewed  with  admiration  the 
knowing  dog's  remarkable  demonstration  of  helpfulness  to  a 
blind  master. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  president  and  founder  of  the  Seeing 
Eye,  was  present,  told  how  the  Seeing  Eye  was  started  about 
seven  years  ago,  and  what  it  has  accomplished — 175  blind  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  country  now  enjoying  the  help, 
companionship  and  protection  of  trained  dogs.  One  of  the  175 
is  a  Stoughton  World  war  veteran. 

Dogs  are  the  traditional  companions  of  the  blind,  but  until 
Mrs.  Eustis  inaugurated  the  work,  this  country  had  no  school 
at  which  dogs  were  trained.  Alexander  Woollcott  made  the 
school  more  widely  known  by  his  sympathetic  interest  in 
it  as  expressed  in  radio  talks. 

It  is  difficult  to  mention  a  more  useful  work;  indeed,  it 
merits  being  called  a  noble  work.  The  country  is  but  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  it. 
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^ive    "Seeing    Eye"    Dogs    Aiding   Allentown    Blind 


Aiding  the  blind  to  independence  by 
guiding  them  to  their  work  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  them  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood is  the  humanitarian  work  per- 
formed daily  by  the  now  famous  "See- 
ing Eye"  dogs,  five  of  which  are  aid- 
ing Allentown  blind. 

The  Lehigh  County  Blind  associa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Allentown  Com- 
munity Chest,  was  responsible  through 
its  director,  G.  Ernest  Ward,  in  secur- 
ing five  of  the  highly  trained  dogs  for 
use  by  Allentown  men  who  are  now 
jainfully  engaged  in  various  business 
pursuits  in  the  city. 

Three  of  the  men  are  shown  above 
training  with  their  dogs  during  the 
conditioning  period  at  the  "Seeing 
Eye"  school  In  Morristown,  N.  J.  Ray 
Bauder,  who  conducts  a  grocery  store 
is  pictured  with  his  dog  "Armour," 
second  from  the  left.    At  the  extreme 


right  is  William  Geiss  and  his  dog 
"Gessa"  who  leads  him  about  the  city 
as  he  sells  brooms,  brushes  and  mops 
from  house  to  house.  In  front  of  Mr. 
Geiss  is  Arthur  Green  and  "Yogi." 
Mr.  Green  conducts  the  cigar  store  in 
the  B.  and  B.  building  at  Sixth  and 
Hamilton  street.  "Yogi"  saved  his 
master's  life  several  months  ago  by 
pulling  him  out  of  harm's  way  when 
he  was  in  the  path  of  a  bus. 

Other  local  owners  are  Jerry  Moyer, 
who  conducts  the  news  stand  in  the 
post  office  building,  and  Ralph  Sterner, 
piano  tuner  and  musician. 

The  dogs,  normally  female  German 
shepherds,  are  carefully  trained  for 
three  or  four  months  and  then  under- 
go an  additional  four  week  period  of 
conditioning  with  their  new  masters 
at  the  school  at  Morristown.  The  cost 
of  the  dogs,  the  training  and  the  con- 


ditioning period  is  $150  which  the 
blind  person  must  pay  himself  either 
from  his  earnings  or  contemplated 
earnings  through  the  assistance  the 
dog  will  give  him. 

The  blind  of  Allentown  are  also 
aided  by  the  work  of  another  Com- 
munity Chest  agency,  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Three  volunteer  workers 
of  that  organization,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Charles  Moyer  and  Mrs. 
Thelma  Rupp  transcribe  Braille  and 
are  working  toward  building  up  a 
Braille  library  for  the  blind  so  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  recreational  and 
educational   advantages   of   reading. 

Both  the  Lehigh  County  Blind  asso- 
ciation and  the  Red  Cross  are  largely 
dependent  on  the  aid  given  them  by 
the  Community  chest  through  the  con-  | 
tributions  made  by  Allentonians. 
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How  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  guides  a  blind  man  *o  that  he  will  not  stumble    over  obstacles 

BY.  JOHN  T.  BRADY 

"My  wonderful  "Seeing  Eye'  dog  is  dead.  I'm  blind  and 
helpless  again.  Please  let  me  know  right  away  how  soon  you 
can  furnish  me  another  dog  to  replace  the  one  I  have  lost.  With- 
out her,  I  am  unable  to  get  out  of  the  house  even  for  short  walks, 
and  I  feel  as  utterly  depressed  and  heartbroken  as  I  did  during 
the  first  few  months  after  I  was  stricken  with  total  blindness." 

Recently  this  poignant  appeal  was  received  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  "Seeing  Eye,"  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  from  a  blind  girl 
in  San  Francisco,  and  was  immediately  handed  to  Elliott  S. 
Humphrey,  vice-president  of  the  organization  and  director  of 
training  and  research. 

"For  seven  years  that  girl  had  relied  absolutely  on  one  of 
our  dogs  to  give  her  freedom  to  go  where  she  pleased  and  protect 
her  from  danger  as  she  did  so,"  Mr.  Humphrey  explained  during 
an  exclusive  interview  which  he  gave  me  while  he  was  here  in 
Boston  last  week  to  speak  at  the  first  dinner  and  meeting  of  the 
newly-formed  Boston  Seeing  Eye  committee.  "It  was  ea.-,y  to 
imagine  how  she  felt  over  the  loss  of  her  dog  as  1  read  her  frantic 
telegram,  and  hard  to  swallow  the  lump  that  it  made  rise  in  my 

thr0at"  A      "But    suppose     the    'Seeing    Eye" 

organization   had   gone   out   of   exist- 
Received  Prompt  A,d  ence>  as   jt   wou,d  hayc   but   {or   thc 

"Fortunately,  we  happened  to  have  financial  support  given  it  chiefly  by 
a  trainer  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  at  the  Mrs.  Eustis,  the  founder,  and  a  few 
time,  with  a  class  of  trained  dogs,  other  loyal  patrons.  What  a  tragedy 
and  within  a  week  that  blind  girl  had  that  would  have  been  for  that  Cali- 
a  new  pair  of  alert  eyes  to  guide  her  fornia  blind  girl! 
footsteps.  | 


that  may   be  on   a  sidewalk   when   it   is   being   repair 

"Training  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
must  be  perpetuated.  I  wish  the 
public  might  realize  this  as  do  we 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
work.  We  have  provided  more  than 
200  sightless  persons  with  these  dogs. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  give  these 
people  back  liberty  of  motion  and 
independence.  But  the  life  of  a  dog 
is  short  compared  to  that  of  a  hu- 
man,   and    when    deatli    closes    the 


sightless    persons,    it    will    be    awful 
for  them  to  have  to  go  blind  again. 

"We  must  not  fail  them  in  such 
an  emergency.  So  there  must  be  a 
continuance  of  the  Seeing  Eye  or- 
ganization and  extension  of  its  work, 
which  will  be  made  possible  only 
through   wider    public    support.-' 

Aiding  the  Afflicted 

Incidentally,  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  service  of  dog  guides  for 
the  blind  is  entitled  to  a  *hui-e  in  it 
through  membership  in  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.  Five  classes  of  annual  mem- 
bership are  available. 

Though    the    organization     is    philan- 
thropic   it    does    not    give    dog    guides 
free   because    the   direct- 
%rta.t   majority    of   blind    people   do 
■want  charity   any  more   than   do 
of  us  who 
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However,  the  nominal  sn;n  which 
*ach  student  of  the  Seeing  Kye  school 
is  asked  to  pay  for  his  fully  educated 
guide,  his  tuition  and  board  and  lodg- 
ing during  at  least  four  weeks  of  in- 
struction at  Morristown,  represents 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  a  blind  man— work  v 
begins  long  before  the  student  comes 
to  the  scnool  for  his  dog  arid  continues 
After  the  dog  and  his  master  have  re- 
turned home  together.  Moreover,  the 
student  may  pay  the  nominal  sum  for 
his  dog  guide  and  training  by  instal- 
ments to  suit  his  purse  extending  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

The  average  cost  of  giving  a  blind 
individual  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and  in- 
dependence is  about  $900,  and  for  the 
difference  between  this  sum  and  the 
fraction  of  it  charged  for  the  service 
the  organization  depends  on  the  sub- 
scriptions  of  its   members  and  patrons. 

Give  Real  Service 

"One  of  the  most  amusing  anecdotes 
I  have  heard  about  a  Seeing  Kye  dog 
•was  related  by  a  Kansas  City  girl," 
Mr.  Humphrey  told  me.  "After  fin- 
ishing grammar  school  she  lost  her 
night  completely.  But  with  a  Seeing 
Kye  Jog  to  guide  her,  she  was  able 
to  complete-  a  business  course  in  high 
school  and  is  now  working  as  a  dicta- 
phone  typist. 

"During  her  lunch  hour  each  day 
She  goes  to  a  restaurant  several  blocks 
distant  from  her  place  of  employment, 
and  wbil<>  making  this  trip  one  day, 
her  dog  stopped  her  at  the  curbing  of 
S  street  in  which  much  auto  traffic 
Was   moving. 

_  "While  she  jxaused  Lucre,  listening  for 
"sounds  which  would  tell  her  that 
traffic  had  stopped  and  she  could  cross 
the  street  safely,  she  heard  an  old 
lady,  panting  for  breath,  stop  beside 
her. 

"  'Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  had  to  stop 
here  to  let  traffic  pass,'  the  old  lady 
gasped  to  the  blind  girl.  'I  have  been 
following  you  for  two  blocks,  desperate- 
ly trying  to  catch  up  with  you.  1  on 
a  great  lover  of  animals  and  I  Just 
wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate what  you  are  doing.  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  fine  of  you  to  take  that 
poor   blind    dog   out    for   exercise.' 

"Thanks  for  Compliment" 

"  'But  1  don't  deserve  such  a  compli- 
ment the  blind  girl,'  laughed.  "I'm 
blind,  but  my  dog  can  see  perfectly, 
thank  you.'  And  she  left  the  old  lady 
gasping  from  astonishment  more  than 
she  had  been  from  the  exertion  of  fast 
walking. 

After  explaining  that  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  all  the  sightless 
people  in  the  United  States  were  born 
blind  and  that  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  them  were  blind  before  they  reached 
the  age  of  15,  Mr.  Humphrey  stated 
that  the  most  interesting  new  develop- 
ment of  The  Seeing  Eye  service  is  what 
is  being  done  for  the  newly  blind,  or 
those    who    are    blinded    by    accident. 

"Everybody  will  be  interested  in  this 
new  phase  of  our  work,"  he  declared, 
iiee  most  people  who  are  blind 
had  their  sight  destroyed  through  ac- 
i,  or  disease,  which  Is  an  acci- 
dent. And  Buch  an  accident  may  hap- 
pen to  any  of  us,  depressing  as  that 
thought  is. 

"When  the  training  of  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  was  started  at  Morristown,  we 
were  told  by  the  Germans  who  first 
developed  the  idea  and  trained  dog 
guides  for  blinded  World  war  veterans, 
that  a  man  'must  get  u?fr\  to  blind- 
ness before  he  ca'n  successfully  use  a 
dog   guide. 

"  'To  become  accustomed  to  blind- 
ness is  a  gradual  process,  usually  re- 
quiring 18  months  to  two  years,'  these 
authorities  said,  and  they  admitted 
that    the    adjustment   was    always    har- 


Typical  Seeing  Eye  German  shepherd  dogs.  They  have  no 
"wolf  blood"  and  are  not  "police"  dogs  as  they  are  sometimes 
miscalled.  Kindness  is  the  keynote  of  their  training.  Praise, 
not  punishment,  is  theirs  during  their  careful  training  period. 
Fear  has   no   place   in  a  dog's  makeup   if   he   is   to   lead   the   blind. 


rowing,  sometimes  not  successfully  ac- 
complished and  frequently  led  to  a  life 
of  hopelessness. 

"The  Seeing  Eye  did  not  accept  this 
adjustment  theory  without  reservation 
and     decided     to     I  iout     three 

ago  when  the  Pennsylvania  state 
Council  for  the  blind  asked  us  if  we 
coudn't  extend  our  service  to  the 
newly  blind. 

"In  asking  us  to  undertake  the  ex- 
periment members  of  the  council  made 
us  realize  that  the  first,  two  years  of 
[ness,  for  a  person  who  previously 
had  sight,  were  the  hardest  to  bear, 
and  that  many  blind  people  develop 
during  this  period  a  depre 
of  mind,  inhibitions  and  phobias  which 
never  get  over. 

"This     appeal"    prompted     ihe     Si  i 
Kye    to     try    training    blind     Indivii 
before   they   had   become   accustomed   to 
blindness. 

"Three  men,  two  students  and  a 
workman,     who     had  "linded     in 

accidents,    were    taken    right    from    hos- 
pitals   and    given    a    full    course    of   in- 
ti  ristown. 

"Their  success  exceeded  expectations. 
It    wa  '     to    train    them    to    use   a 

dog  guide  than  persons  who  had  been 
given  two  years  to  get  accustomed  to 
blindness. 

"With  his  Seeing  Eye  dog,  one  of  the 
students  returned  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  live  months  after  the  ac-j 
cident  which  destroyed  his  sight  and 
lied  his  study  of  osteopathy.  He 
his  degree  with  his  class  and  is 
now  happily  married  and  practicing 
osteopathy    quite    successfully. 

"In    a    group    of    blind    persons,    who  | 
had   been   blind  for  two  or  more   years 
before   they    got   Seeing    Eye   dogs   and 
who     were     discussing     the     terrifying 


problems  they  had  in  that  period  oi 
adjustment,  he  kept  contradicting 
them  until  one  who  knew  about  his 
exploded: 

"  'Hells  bells!  What  do  you  know 
about  the  problems  of  blidness?  Why, 
you  had  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  before  the 
bandages  were  off  your  eyes.  You 
never   have   been   blind.'  " 

Trained  dogs  are  always  kept  in  re- 
now  at  the  Seeing  Eye  School 
for  individuals  suddenly  blinded  and 
IS  victims  of  such  accidents  have  ac- 
quired dog  guides  without  going 
through  the  harrowing  experience  of 
becoming  accustomed  to  blindness  and 
being  wholly  dependent  upon  other 
humans  in   that  period. 

An  Emergency  Case 

What  this  service  means  to  the  newly 
blind  is  illustrated  by  the  most  recent 
"f  these  emergency  cases  in  the  Seeing 
Eye's  records,  Mr.  Humphrey  explained. 

On  Oct.  12,  last  year,  a  21-year-old 
student  of  law  at  the  Universitv  of 
Idaho  went  deer  hunting  with  a  com- 
panion, and  while  in  the  woods  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  rifle  shot. 

But  even  before  the  sound  reached 
his  ears,  he  felt  a  sharp  sensation  of 
pain  as  though  a  white  hot  iron  had 
been  laid  across  his  eyes.  A  bullet  from 
a  high-powered  rifle  had  pierced  his 
eyeballs  and  the  bridge  of  his  nosa. 
He  had  evidently  been  mistaken  for  a 
deer,  but  whoever  fired  the  shot 
promptly  disappeared.  After  the  victim 
of  the  accident  had  been  taken  to  the 
hospital  by  his  companion  surgeons 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  both  his 
eyes. 


6^' 


/ 


On  Jan.  12  of  this  year,  just  two 
months    aflpr    t]  nt,    lie    went    to 

the  Seeing  Bye  School  at  Morristown 
for  training;  in  the  use  of  a  dog  guide. 
Ilis  eye  sockets  were  not  completely 
healed  at  that  time,  but  by  Feb.  12  he 
was  again  pursuing  his  study  of  law 
and   is   now   going   where   he  pie 

"\\  i  iud  <>f  that  achieve- 

ment," Mr.  Humphrey  n  quiet- 

ly. 

"I     si Id     think     vim     would    be,"    I 

said.     "It   is    thrilling." 

Most  of  the  members  of  every  'lavs 
which  enters  The  Seeing  Eye  School 
now  were  not  blind  six  months  or  a 
year  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Moreover,  several  blind  boys  and  girls 
Who  ate  going  to  college  are  trained 
in  the  school  each  summer.  Last 
cummer  eight  prospective  college  stu- 
dents   were   provided    with    dog    guides. 

With  her  Seeing  Eye  dog,  Miss 
Helen  Goodwin,  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  is 
attending  Radcliffe  college  and  making 
excellent  marks  in  her  studies.  The 
same  is  true  of  John  Gordon,  a  stu- 
dent at  Harvard.  In  the  summer  of 
1934,  Mr.  Gordon  made  a  trip  to 
Europe   with   his  dog  guide,   Ortie. 

Another  amusing  anecdote  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  told  me  about  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog  came  from  the  master  of  one  who 
complained  that  his  four-footed  guide 
was   'too   darn   efficient." 

A  Smart  Dog 

The  complainant  in  this  caise  runs  a 
news  stand  which  he  opens  for  busU 
ness  every  week  day  at  7  a.  m.  But 
on  Sundays  he  opens  his  place  of 
business  at  9  a.  m.  After  mentioning 
this  fact  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  blind   man   wrote: 

"The  only  thing  wrong  about  my 
dog  guide  is  that  after  being  with  m< 
a  year  and  a  half  the  doesn't  know 
the  day  of  the  week.  At  6:45  on  Sun- 
day mornings,  when  I  like  to  enjoy  I 
little  extra  sleep,  she  always  conies  to 
•  the  side  of  my  bed  and  gives  me  i 
nudge.  And  when  I  push  her  away 
and  tell  her  to  lie  down,  she  goes  on 
into  the  hall,  gets  her  harness  am; 
drops   it  on   my  bed. 

"Then  she  nudges  mc  again,  more 
vigorously  than  before,  whining  ai 
plain  as  can  be:  'Master  it's  time  wc 
should    be    going.'  " 

"Thus,"  laughed  Mr.  Humphrey,  "e 
Seeing  Eye  Dog  may  serve  his  master 
as  an  alarm  clock,  and  one  that  doesn't 
go  off  ahead  of  time— except  on  Sun- 
days." 

Apprentice  instructors  at  the  Seeing 
Eye  are  all  blindfold  for  a  month  while 
being  trained  and  during  this  period 
go  through  the  same  course  as  a  blind 
person  does,  Mr.  Humphrey  informed 
me. 

"Since  Boston  is  the  home  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,"  he  said,  "I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  training 
of  Seeing  Eye  dogs  is  one.  job  that  has 
to  be  done  entirely  by  kindness.  It  is 
one  job  of  animal  training  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  master  can't  see 
what  the  dog  is  doing  and  make  him  do 
something  else   by   force." 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Humphrey  re- 
called that,  following  a  lecture  one  eve- 
ning, a  woman  approached  him  whom 
he  recognized  as  being  an  ardent 
S.    P.   C.   A.  member  when  ehe   said: 

"1  understood  you  to  say  sir  that  the 
Seeing  Eye  dog  is  with  his  blind  master 
21    hours    a    day." 

"Yes,  that's  true  as  a  general  rule,'* 
said    Mr.    Humphrey. 

"Ah,"  said  the  woman,  "then  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  giving  such  a  do* 
any  time  to  lead  a  normal  happy  life." 


Blind    students    at   The    Seeing    Eye    headquarters    in    Morristown, 

N.  J.,  where  they  spend  four  weeks   learning  how   to   handle  their 

trained   guides. 


Gets  Constant  Affection 


"the 
to  a 


"Well,"  argued  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Seeing  Eye  dog  may  be  likened 
happily  married  man  who  feels  he  1» 
leading  a  normal,  happy  life  when  en- 
joying the  constant  affection  and  com- 
panionship of  a  loyal  and  devoted  wife. 
From  his  blind  master,  the  Seeing  Eye 
dog  gets  constant  human  affection  and 
companionship  which  he  craves  mor» 
than  anything  else,  and  which  means 
more  to  him  than  chasing  around  the 
streets  even  with  other  dogs.  The 
fact  that  these  dogs  won't  leave  their 
masters  shows  that  they  are  leading 
normal,    happy   lives." 

From  Dickson  C.  Hartwell,  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  organization,  who  was  also 
in  Boston  last  week  to  assist  in  the 
extension  of  the  wbrk  here,  I  have  an 
illustration  of  the  marvelous  intelli- 
gence displayed  by  Seeing  Bye  401 
the   torn  letter   from    the    master 

of   one   of   them,    which    follow.-: 

"Whenever       any  01  I  ions       the 

practicability  of  undertaking  this  or 
that  trip,  I  always  say:  'My  dog  will 
take  me.'  The  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment was  most,  clearly  illustrated  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  when  Uma  and  I 
went  to  work  In  a  heavy  blanket  of 
snow. 

"The  way  in  which  she  surmounted 
the  obstacles  occasioned  by  large  snow- 
drifts increased  my  faith  in  her  im- 
measurably. Many  of  the  curbs  were 
almost  obliterated,  but  Uma  never 
failed  to  observe  them.  Often  she  had 
to  leap  over  huge  pilee  of  snow  to 
allow  for  my  safe  passage  either 
through  or  around  them. 

An  Alert  Companion 

"You  will  be  pleased,  I  am  sure,  to 
hear  about  the  following  true  incident: 
It  was  one  of  those  cold,  rainy  morn- 
ings, you  know,  the  kind  that  make 
one  glad  to  reach  his  destination. 

"Uma  and  I  had  just  alighted  from 
the  bus,  and  as  I  was  about  to  start 
on  my  way,  I  noticed  that  one  of  my 
gloves  was  missing.  Alas,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  go  on,  for  the  bus 
was  gone  as  well   as   the  glove. 


"In  due  time  we  reached  my  store 
and  I  was  Just  opening  up  when  my 
first  customer  of  the  day  remarked: 
'What's  your  dog  got  in  her  mouth? 
Is  that  your  glove'."  I  investigated, 
and  sure  enough,  that's  just  what  it 
was.  In  other  words,  t'nia  had  car- 
thal  glove  ;>l!  the  way  from  the 
bus  to  the  stand. 

"And  they  call  them  'dumb'  animal*. " 


Seeing  Eye  Founder 
Is  Guest  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Upham  is  enter- 
taining at  dinner  this  evening  at  the 
Casino  for  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  of 
New  York,  who  has  been  her  guest 
since  Sunday.  After  dinner  Mrs. 
Eustis,  who  is  the  founder  of  the 
Seeing  Eye,  whereby  police  dogs  are 
trained  to  serve  as  guides  to  the 
blind,  will  show  motion  pictures  of 
the  organization's  work.  James  B. 
Forgan  gave  a  luncheon  for  Mrs. 
Eustis  yesterday  at  the  Palmer 
house.  Tomorrow  she  is  going  on  to 
the  west  coast  to  make  a  number  of 
addresses    an-mt    nee   work. 


Burlingame  Set  Plans  Dinner 
For  'Seeing  Eye'  School  Head 

BY  LOUISE  WEICK  i     "The  dogs  themselves  are  trained 

Public-spirited  women  of  the  Bur-  by   word   only    and   naturally   they 

_  _,  .  .must  be  trained  in  the  language  of 

hngame  Country  Club  are  arranging   the  bUnd  QWner    That  is  why  train. 

a  reception  and  dinner  for  June  5  at !  lng  centers  for  dogs  are  being  estab- 
the  club  to  welcome  Mrs.  Harrison  i  lished  in  all  countries.  Instructors 
Eustis,  organizer  and  president  of  the  I  must  be  persons  of  great  Intelligence 
Seeing  Eye.Sohool  at  Morristown,  N.  knd  Patience,  and  have  a  knack  for 
J,  where  police  dogs  are  trained  to  I  »'  ,        t  comi      here  to 

lead  the  blind.     Men  are  also  edu-       ,    i  ™_  „"Zl  fcL  „,wi, 

cated  there  to  train  these  dogs  for  as k  lor  money.  We :  want  the ,  publ c 
centers  established  in  the  United  Jo  know  more  about  the  great  help 
States  and  other  countries  that  these  trained  dogs  are  to  the 

alMr°sthEusCt°is   became   inter-   "ind  as  any  blind I  owner  will  be  glad 
to  acknowledge.    Many  persons  nave 


_ 


Since 
ested  in  this  work  during  the  war, 
it  has  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  afforded  dependable  help 
and  companionship  for  thousands  of 
blind  men  and  women. 

Mrs.  Eustis,  who  is  making  a  tour 
of  the  country  in  furtherance  of  her 
life's  work,  was  recently  awarded  the 
gold  medal  for  outstanding  service 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Science,  New  York.  She  will  be  met 
on  her  arrival  here  by  her  lifetime 
friend,  Mrs.  Harold  H.  J.  Baring  of 
England,  now  a  sojourner  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Club,  who  is  head  of  this 
work  in  England. 

Record  Praised 

"There  is  no  record  of  an  accident 
happening  to  a  blind  person  who  de- 
pended on  one  of  these  trained  dogs 
for  guidance.  The  blind  themselves 
say  they  would  rather  have  one  of 
these  trained  dogs  guide  them  than  a 
human  companion,"  said  Mrs.  Baring 
yesterday  at  the  club. 

"The  great  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
instructors  who  can  train  the  dogs 
properly.  The  school  at  Morristown 
has  classes  for  prospective  instruc- 
tors of  dogs.  It  takes  18  months  to 
train  a  dog,  beginning  at  the  age  of 
one  year.  The  blind  come  to  this 
school  and  themselves  remain  usually 
for  about  three  weeks  to  learn  how 
to  interpret  a  dog's  sign  language. 


given  scholarships  for  the  education 

of  instructors.  Some  have  made  gifts 

cf  trained  dogs  to  their  blind  friends." 

Aids  Blind 

Mrs.  Eustis  began  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  blind  after  the  war.  She 
observed  the  expert  work  of  the  dogs 
trained  in  German  camps  for  special 
army  service.  It  was  her  idea  to  use 
dogs  to  guide  the  blind. 

The  dinner  will  be  a  no-host  af- 
fair. Members  are  making  up  par- 
ties. Mrs.  Eustis  will  spea*  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  dinner. 


"1 
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EDUCATION 


The  Seeing  Eye 

In  Manhattan's  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
last  week  a  small,  pleasant-faced  matron 
arose  to  receive  a  coveted  honor.  To- 
gether with  Financier  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
(see  p.  40),  President  William  Edwin 
Hall  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
and  Columbia's  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  was  given  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences' 
gold  medal  for  "distinguished  services  to 


Wide  World 


Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  &  Friend 
A  mental  housecleaning  comes  first. 

humanity."  Thus  recognized  by  a  public 
body  for  the  first  time  was  a  unique  edu- 
cator. Founder  and  moving  spirit  of  "The 
Seeing  Eye"  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Doro- 
thy Eustis  for  six  years  has  been  teaching 
dogs  to  lead  blind  men;  blind  men  to  fol- 
low dogs.  _ 

"The  Seeing  Eye,"  Mrs.  Eustis  told  the 
Institute  last  week,  grew  out  of  a  breed- 
ing station  for  German  shepherd  dogs 
which  she  established  in  1923  at  Fortunate 
Fields,  her  comfortable  estate  near  Vevey, 
Switzerland.  At  first,  as  a  hobby,  Mrs. 
Eustis  and  her  friend.  Geneticist  Elliott  S. 
Humphrey,  bred  and  trained  dogs  to  patrel 
™  the  Swiss  borders  for  the  customs  office 
and  the  State  police.  So  impressed  was 
Mrs.  Eustis  by  the  "teachability"  of  Ger- 
man shepherds  that  in  1928  she  wrote  an 
article  about  her  smart  dogs  for  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  mentioned  the  fact  that  shep- 
herds every  day  led  several  thousand  blinded 
German  War  veterans  through  city  traffic. 
In  Nashville.  Tenn.  a  friend  read  her 
article  to  blind,  young  Morris  Frank.  He 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Eustis  and  she  promptly  in- 
vited him  to  visit  her  at  Fortunate  Fields. 
There  he  was  trained  to  use  a  German 
shepherd  named  "Buddy."    When  he   re- 
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turned  home  he  tested  Buddy  in  congested 
traffic,  enthusiastically  cabled  Mrs.  Eustis 
that  Buddy  was  a  success,  that  she  must 
come  to  the  U.  S.  and  start  with  his  help 
a  "philanthropic  school"  for  training  more 
dogs  like  Buddy.  Next  year  the  pair 
founded  "The  Seeing  Eye"  at  Nashville. 
Ihree  years  ago  it  was  moved  to  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 

First  and  hardest  job  of  "The  Seeing 
Eye  '  is  to  train  teachers.  Only  eight  of 
the  school's  original  25  hand-picked  candi- 
dates have  so  far  survived  the  three-year 
course  given  by  Geneticist  Humphrey 
who  used  to  break  wild  horses  at  the 
Kansas  City  Stockyards.  At  the  school's 
farm  near  Morristown,  Mr.  Humphrey 
and  his  staff  keep  prospective  instructors 
following  the  dogs  blindfolded  for  a 
month.  From  that  point  on  the  course 
becomes  progressively  more  difficult.  Most 
candidates,  says  Mr.  Humphrey,  have  too 
little  patience  for  the  job. 

"The  Seeing  Eye"  has  less  difficulty 
finding  patient  dogs.  Since  1929  the  school 
I  has  trained  and  distributed  200  German 
shepherds,  reports  that  only  5%  of  the 
dogs  brought  to  the  farm  turn  out  to  be 
uneducable.  The  shepherds  begin  their 
training  as  soon  as  they  are  full-grown 
are  useful  through  a  life  span  of  ten  years' 
Most  breeders  believe  that  bitches  are 
steadier  and  more  intelligent  than  dogs 
The  "Seeing  Eye"  has  not  found  males 
markedly  inferior  to  females,  uses  about 
three  bitches  to  two  dogs.  "Seeing  Eye" 
dogs  do  not,  as  many  people  suppose 
memorize  the  blind  man's  route.  The  blind 
man  must  know  his  own  route.  The  dog's 
function  is  to  use  his  eyes,  warn  his  mas- 
ter when  the  route  is  impassable. 

All  blind  people  who  have  received  dogs 
from  "The  Seeing  Eye"  go  to  Morristown 
tor  a  month's  course.  Mrs.  Eustis  has 
found  that  most  of  the  blind  need  a 
"mental  housecleaning"  before  anything 
else.  The  eight  members  of  each  month's 
class  at  "The  Seeing  Eye,"  are  first  "built 
up  psychologically,  encouraged  to  find 
their  way  in  familiar  surroundings.  Then 
the  blind  student  gets  a  dog  whose  har- 
ness, equipped  with  a  semi-rigid,  U-shaped 
handle,  is  sensitive  to  the  slightest  human 
touch.  With  an  instructor  at  hand,  the 
student  tests  his  dog  in  Morristown  traffic. 
When  at  month's  end  the  student  can  take 
his  walk  without  the  instructor,  he  is 
graduated. 

To  breed  and  educate  a  dog  costs  "The 
Seeing  Eye"  about  $900.  Since  they  bring 
$150  or  less,  sometimes  are  given  away 
free,  the  School  runs  a  sizable  deficit  each 
year.  So  far  this  has  been  met  by  Mrs. 
Eustis  and  her  friends  of  "The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,"  aided  by  the  proceeds  of  an 
annual  semi-public  appeal.  Mrs.  Eustis 
believes  that  there  are  10,000  U.  S.  citizens 
who  could  use  one  of  her  dogs,  that  in 
six  years  "The  Seeing  Eye"  has  not  even 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  work  it  should 
do. 
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Burns,  Blisters, 

Scratches,  etc. 

To  relieve  soreness- 
hasten    healing  — help 
prevent  infection- apply 
■  at  once,  mild,  reliable 


Sample  free. Resinol,Dept.1F,Balto,Md. 
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Miss  Hilda  Isles  and  Her 
'Seeing  Eye'  Dog  to  Be  at 
Madison  R-T.  A,  Meeting 

Madison    P.-T.    A.    has    arranged 
a  very  interesting  program  for  Its 
last    meeting    of    the    year,    to    be  j 
held    on     Tuesday.    June    .2.    at 
p.    m.     in    the    school    auditorium. 
Miss    Hilda    Isles    and    her   "seeing 
eye  dog"  will   tell   and  demons; 
how"    these    dogs    are    trained    to 
guide    and    protect    the    blind,    her 
subject    Being  ni    Foun- 

dation for  the  Promotion  of  Hu- 
mane Education."  Miss  Isles  is 
blind  and  depends  entirely  on  her 
dog  to  pilot  her  through  the  busi- 
est traffic  and  .guide  her  every- 
where. Also,  on  the  same  pro- 
gram, Clifford  Nelson  of  the  Rec- 
reational Depart  men  I  oi  San  Fran- 
cisco will  give  a  short  talk  on 
"Recreational  Facilities  'jf  San 
Francisco"  and  will  show  a  sound 
and  color  motion  picture  (.!'  "A 
Boys'  Pack  Trip  Into  the  High 
Sierra."  A  feature  picture,  "The 
Mountain  Symphony,"  In  natural 
color,  with  musical  sound  effects 
and  explanations  will  also  be 
show  n.  Refreshments  will  be 
served. 


WEST  ACTON 


; 


West  Acton  Woman's 
Club  at  Swampscott 

Twenty-four  members  of  the 
West  Acton  Woman's  club  attended 
the  second  day  of  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  clubs  at  Swamp- 
scott, last  week.  A  very  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  day  was  spent 
at  the  New  Ocean  House,  where 
the  delegates  from  all  over  the 
state  attended.  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Coulter,  president,  and  Mrs.  L. 
LeRoy  Strong,  vice-president  of 
the  local  club,  attended  as  dele- 
gates. The  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers was  taken  partly  by  the  won- 
derful exhibition  of  the  trained 
dog,  by  Emil  Schoener,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Seeing  Eye.  The  dog 
performed  as  the  seeing  eye  of  a 
blind  man,  which  enabled  him  to 
travel  with  complete  confidence. 

At  noon  the  West  Acton  ladies 
ate  lunch  at  the  fort  at  Marble- 
head,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
Each  member  took  different  kind:; 
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Urge  Chicago  Group 
to  Provide  Dogs   to 
Be  Guides  for  Blind 

Formation  of  a  Chicago  committee 
for  the  Seeing  Eye,  New  Jersey  school 
that  trains  dogs  to  lead  the  blind, 
were  discussed  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Palmer  House  yesterday.  Mrs.  Har- 
TironTfiustis,  president  of  the  school, 
pointed  out  that  the  committee  could 
aid  in  promoting  proper  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  functions  and  ef- 
ficiency of  dog  guides. 

"  It  is  highly  important,  for  ex- 
ample," Mrs.  Eustis  said,  "  that  no 
one  offer  aid  to  a  blind  man  who  is 
being  guided  by  a  trained  dog.  The 
animal'  is  perfectly  competent  to  do 
the  whole  task  without  interference." 

Besides  its  educational  duties,  the 
local  committee  would  also  seek  fi- 
nances to  make  trained  dogs  available 
to  deserving  blind  persons  of  limited 
means.  The  Seeing  Eye  furnishes  the 
trained  animals  at  low  cost,  and  de- 
pends for  the  bulk  of  its  finances 
upon  persons  of  means  who  become 
interested  in  the  work.  — 


Chicago  Committee  Formed 
to  Help  Seeing  Eye  School 
Train  Dogs  to  Aid  the  Blind 

Action  Taken  by  Leaders  at  Luncheon  Given  in 

Honor  of  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  Founder 

and  President  of  Institution. 


1 1 7  HEN  she  set  out  last  evening  for  her  home  in  the  east,  Mrs.  Harrison 
'"  Eustis  left  behind  her  in  Chicago  a  number  of  new  friends  with  a 
common  interest.  It  is  the  Seeing  Eye,  the  school  at.  Morristown,  N.  J., 
founded  by  her  and  Morris  S.  Frank  seven  years  ago,  where  dogs  are 
trained  to  guide  the  blind. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  gatherings  in  her  honor  here  was  the  luncheon 
held  on  Monday  at  the  Palmer  house,  at  which  a  Chicago  committee  for 
the  school  was  formed.  Barrett  Wendell  Jr.  is  chairman  of  the  group 
and  presided  at  a  discussion  of  its  plans  for  acquainting  Chicagoans  with 
the  school.    , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Forgan,  who  visited  the  school  four  years  ago 
and  have  maintained  an  active  interest  in  it  since  then,  Mrs.  Bruce  Bor- 
land, Mrs.  William  Nitze,  Mrs.  John  Corcoran  and  Mrs.  Max  Adler  were 
among  the  luncheon  guests.  Others  there  who  are  members  of  the  new 
committee,  are  Joseph  T.  Ryerson,  William  R.  Odell  Jr.,  Frederick  D. 
Corley,  Lester  Armour,  Charles  Kerwin  and  Russell  Tyson. 

Two  Chicagoans  are  now  going  about  their  daily  work,  proceeding 

independently  through  varied  traffic  from  their  homes  to  their  offices 

I  with  dogs  from  the  school  serving  as  their  eyes,  the  committee  learned. 

Another  Chicagoan  is  at  Morristown  now,  taking  the  month's  course  of 

study    and    practice    with    his    dog  includes  Three  Steps. 

I  which  is  necessary  so  that  the  two      The    training   of    the    animals    at 

may    understand    each    other    per-  Morristown    includes    three    steps. 

te     y-  First   they   learn   obedience,      then, 

70  Illinois  Blind   Seek  Dogs.        how   to    guide    an    instructor.     The 

Some  seventy  blind  people  fromiiast  lessons  teach  them  how  to  dis- 

Illinois  are  now  on  the  school's  list  obey   intelligently   those   commands 

of  applicants  for  dogs,  and  it  is  the  which  would  be  dangerous  to  carry! 

rapid  spread  of  interest  here  which  out.        Scientifically    planned,    the 

has  caused  the  creation  of  the  Chi-  lessons  are  taught  never  by  fear  but 

cago    committee.      One    of    its    first  through    kindness.     Eight    students 


objectives  is  an  educational  cam- 
paign, not  for  those  who  are  using 
dogs  from  the  Seeing  Eye,  but  for 
the  people  who  encounter  them  in 
the  streets. 

"Unlike  other  blind  people,  they 


at  a  time  take  the  month's  course  in 
learning  to  interpret  sign  language 
from  their  dogs,  which  are  already 
fully  educated. 

Several  dogs    from     the     Seeing 
7  Eye     are     accompanying     students 


do  not  need  assistance  in  crossing, through  college.  Others  guide  a 
streets  busy  with  traffic,"  Mr.  Wen- 'telephone  operator,  a  magazine 
dell  says.  "The  kindly  citizens  whojstand  owner,  attorneys  and  sales- 
offer  them  guidance  only  cause  con-;  men.  Of  the  students  who  were 
fusion  to  the  dogs  and  complicate! graduated  from  the  school  last  year, 
their  chances  of  safe  progress."  :  forty-four  now  attend  school  or  are 

Another  purpose  of  the  commit-  employed.  Their  dogs  are  faithful 
tee  is  to  work  for  the  admission  of  i  and  a  wiiirng  means  to  independ- 
dogs  from  the  Seeing  Eye  with  their!  erce> 

masters  to  street  cars,  busses,  eleva-;  Henry  A.  Colgate  is  chairman  of 
iters  and   restaurants.  the  school's  board  of  trustees.    Mrs. 

Eustis,  who  is  returning  to  Chicago 
next  month  for  another  brief  visit, 


resident. 
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Canine  Eyes  Guide  Blind 


CHICAGOANS  JOIN  IN  "SEEING  EYE"  MOVE  TO  AID  BLIND 
Education  of  dogs  to  serve  as  efficient  guides  to  the  blind  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son Eustis  (right),  president  of  the  Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  a  Chicago  vis- 
itor to  further  organization  of  a  local  supporting  committee.  After  a  Palmer  house 
luncheon  conference  she  called  on  Herbert  F.  Geisler,  blind  attorney,  who  makes  use  of 
a  dog  so  trained  to  guide  him.  LBy  a  stair  photographer] 
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Mrs.  Eustis  to 
Explain  Work 
Of  Seeing  Eyes 

Visitor    to     Be     Honored     at 

Burlingame     Club 

Dinner 


Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  of  New  York 
arrived  this  morning  to  be  guest  of 
honor  this  evening  at  a  subscrip- 
tion dinner  Mrs.  Harold  H.  J.  Bar- 
ing arranged  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club.  Mrs.  Eustis  is  presi- 
dent of  The  Seeing  Eye  Inc.,  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  where  dogs  are  scien- 
tifically trained  to  act  as  guides  for 
the  blind. 

Mrs.  Eustis  began  her  work  short- 
ly after  the  war  when  she  observed 
blinded  veterans  being  led  by  Ger- 
man police  dogs.  She  is  making  a 
tour  of  the  country  to  explain  her 
mission  and  to  secure  the  sponsor- 
ship of  groups  of  people  in  centers 
where  the  blind  are  to  be  served. 
Mrs.  Baring  heads  the  Seeing  Eye 
philanthropy  in  England. 

Many  prominent  Americans  are 
on  Mrs.  Eustis'  advisory  council. 
Among  them  are  the  famous  blind 
winter,  Miss  Helen  Keller;  General 
Evangeline  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mrs. 
Henry  Breckinridge  and  Mrs.  F. 
Trubee  Davison. 

Men  and  women  who  have 
financed  the  experimental  work  be- 
lieve that  now  is  the  time  to  make 
it  national  in  scope. 

According  to  Mrs.  Eustis,  the  effi- 
ciency and  ability  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
uogs  have  been  demonstrated  so 
successfully  that  the  demand  for 
dogs  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 
Mrs.  Eustis'  talk  at  the  club  to- 
night will  be  illustrated  with  a  film 
showing  the  story  of  how  a  dog  is 
trained  to  guide  a  sightless  master. 
From  here,  Mrs.  Eustis  will  go 
to  Hollywood  at  the  invitation  of 
Cecil  de  Mille,  who  has  a  plan  for 
aiding  the  cause  through  the  movies. 


BLIND  ATTORNEY 
TELLS  HOW  DOG 
SERVES  AS  GUIDE 


Declares  Outside  Help  Is 
Really  Hindrance. 


HERBERT  GEISLER 
AND    M   GI.V 


the    help   of 


Herbert  Geisler,  a  blind  attorney, 
who  has  been  guided  about  the  streets 
of  Chicago 
for  two 
years  by  his 
s  p  e  c  i  a  lly 
trained 
German 
s  h  e  p  h  erd 
dog,  yester- 
day related 
at  a  lunch- 
eon  meet- 
ing of  the 
C  h  i  cago 
Bar  associa-' 
t  i  o  n  some 
of  his  expe- 
rienc  e  s  in 
co  nducting 
his  law 
business 
and  negoti- 
ating loop  traflc  With 
black  Nubia's  eyes. 

During  Geisler's  address.  Nubia  lay  I 
at  ease  on  the  speaker's  table.     She  | 
gazed  affectionately  at  her  master  as  I 
he  spoke,  only  occasionally  becoming 
restless  and  then,  as  the  attorney  ex- 1 
plained,  merely  because  she  was  bored 
by    hearing    the    same    stories   about 
her  so  often. 

Works  24  Hours  a  Day. 

Geisler  said  the  coal  black  dog  is 
witlf  him  almost  every  minute  of  the 
day's  24  hours.  She  guides  him  as 
he  leaves  his  home  at  3743  Fullerton 
avenue  in  the  morning,  through  the 
routine  of  the  day's  work  between  the 
courts  and  his  office  at  160  North  La 
Salle  street,  on  his  trip  to  lunch  and 
for  a  noon  walk,  and  home  again  at 
night. 

"  I  welcome  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  misunderstandings  about  a 
'  seeing  eye-  dog  and  the  belief  of 
misinformed  persons  that  either  the 
dog  or  his  master  needs  help  in  get- 
ting through  the  streets,"  Geisler 
said. 


"Many  people  believe  that  Nubia 
watches  the  traflc  lights  and  goes 
when  they  are  green.  However,  all 
dogs  are  color  blind,  so  she  couldn't 
tell  anything  by  the  lights.  Nubia  is 
trained  in  a  better  method  than  that 
—she  goes  when  the  way  is  clear. 

Waits  Till  Way  Is  Clear. 

"  I  listen  for  the  trafic  and,  when 
I  decide  that  it  is  safe  to  cross  I 
order  her  forward.  She  responds  to 
my  commands  of  'left,'  'right,'  or 
'  forward.'  If  the  way  is  safe  sh<> 
will  move  at  once;  if  I  have  been 
wrong  and  it  is  not  safe  she  will 
stand  still  until  the  way  is  clear.  Then 
she  will  proceed  across  regardless  of 
lights." 

Geisler  said  that  his  greatest  dan- 
ger'is  when  well  intentioned  people, 
"  especially  the  matrons,"  seize  him 
by  the  arm  and  help  him  out  of  a 
predicament  that  the  dog  is  able  to 
handle.  The  dog  is  merely  hindered 
by  the  unusual  situation  and  is  les 
likely  to  give  the  safe  guidance  tha 
her  master  confidently  depends  upon 
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Eye,  resulted  in  her  ownership  of 
a  dog  guide  and  companion.  As 
Alice's  father  and  mother  both 
worked  in  a  grocery  store  and 
her  brothers  and  sisters  were  in 
school,  she  was  alone  all  day  and 
could  not  even  take  a  walk  in 
safety.  In  nine  months  after  ac- 
quiring Sally,  her  Seeing  Eye  dog, 
she  had  covered  approximately 
500  miles,  she  computed,  without 
a  bump  or  a  slip. 

"  A  Seeing  Eye  dog  usually  is 
thought  of  solely  as  a  convenient 
and    efficient    means    for    taking 
blind  people  where  they  want  to 
go,"   said   Miss   Green.    "  That   is 
important,  but  equally  important 
is  the  mental  stimulus  she  gives 
her  master.  Blindness  brings  pho- 
bias— fear,  loneliness,  the  feeling 
of  dependence — and  the  dog  guide 
has   in    almost   every   case   elimi- 
nated these  phobias.    It  amounts 
to   a   rebuilding   of   the   morale — 
the  release  of  a  latent  will-to-do." 
To  an  animal  lover,  it  was  re- 
assuring  to   learn    that   the   dogs 
are  never   given  to  persons  who 
will   use  them  only  as  machines, 
without    affection    and    apprecia- 
tion of  the  dogs'  services. 


CHE  made  all  the  arrangements 
for  Malvina  Hoffman  when  she 

toured     the    world    making     her 

sculptures  that  adorn  the  Hall  of 
Man  kind    in 

The  Seeing  Eye—     the  Field  mu- 

Coincidence.  seum;     she 

worked     with 

Rabindrath    Tagore    in    India    for 

some    months;    she    ran    a    soup 

kitchen  in  Italy:  she  has  devoted 

friends   all   over    the    world,    and 

she    has    a   new   book   out    called 

"The  Whole  World  and  Com- 
pany." She  is  Gretchen  Green  of 
New  York,  who  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago yesterday  in  the  interests  of 
the  activity  to  which  she  is  now 
devoting  her  time,  the  Seeing 
Eye,  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  There 
are  220  blind  persons  in  America 
who  have  been  brought  mental 
and  economic  independence 
through  the  possession  of  dogs 
trained  at  the  Seeing  Eye.  And 
there  are  10,000  blind  men  and 
women  in  America  awaiting  their 
chance  for  the  freedom  that  such 
guidance  and  companionship  gives 
them. 

TV  |ISS  GREEN  stopped  in  Kan- 
*■**  sas  City  on  her  way  from 
Santa  Fe  to  'Chicago  to  see  the 
youthful  blind  Alice,  whose  letter 
to  Alexander  Woollcott  a  year  or 
so  ago,  after  she  had  heard  a 
radio  broadcast  about  the  Seeing  „    . 
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John  Gordon  Sails  the  Seas  with  Aid 
Of   Ortie,   His   'Seeing   Eye' 

Motion  pictures  have  dramatized  the  heroism  of  the  "police  dog"  but 
they  seldom  show  the  important  work  these  dogs  are  doing  in  helping 
the  blind.  This  assistance  was  vividly  brought  to  attention  in  New  Bed- 
ford this  week  when  the  sloop  Spindrift,  Captain  Chester  Dumac,  arrived 
at  Homers  Wharf. 

Captain  Dumac  has  been  taking-*  'Hands'   Master   Dime 

John  Gordon  sailing  recently  out  "Ortie  has  become  a  part  of  me — 
of  Mattapoisett.  John  Gordon  is  my  life  is  built  around  her,"  Gor- 
totally  blind  but  he  has  had  no  don  said.  "This  week  I  dropped  a 
trouble  in  getting  about  the  decks 
QLf&te  Spindrift  or  doing  errands 
ashore  for  he  has  his  constant  com- 
panion, the  "Seeing  Eye,"  his  dog 
Ortie. 

Ortie  is  a  German  "police  dog." 
Over  $1,000  was  spent  in  her  train- 
ing and  now  for  over  four  years 
she  has  spent  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night  with  Gordon  leading 
him  to  classes  at  Harvard  where 
he  has  just  finished  his  junior  year, 
taking  him  to  sea  and  making  a 
European    trip    with    him. 


dime  in  a  Mattapoisett  store  after 
buying  a  package  of  cigarets.  Ortie 
picked  it  up  with  her  tongue  and 
handed  it  to  me.  Once  she  put  out 
a  lighted  cigaret  I  had  dropped 
and  then  handed  it  to  me  in  such 
condition  that  I  was  able  to  light 
it  again  and  finish  the  smoke. 

"When  we  made  our  trip  to  Eu- 
rope," he  says,  "we  went  over  on 
the  Paris.  We  did  our  daily  turn 
of  the  deck  and  lolled  about  my 
deck  chair.  Ortie  is  a  good  sailor, 
she  likes  the  sea. 


TT  takes  a  month  of  study  and 
-*■  practice  at  Morristown  for  a 
blind  person  to  learn  to  use  a 
dog,  and  from  the  moment  he  re- 
turns home  to  his  new  freedom 
the  Seeing  Eye  assumes  an  addi- 
tional obligation  toward  his  fu- 
ture independence.  When  that 
dog's  life  span  is  over,  he  goes 
blind  again,  to  use  Miss  Green's 
telling  phrase.  He  must  return  to 
the  Seeing  Eye  and  learn  to  use  a 
second  dog,  sometimes  a  third 
and  a  fourth.  Each  instructor  at 
the  Seeing  Eye  can  train  twenty 
dogs  a  year.  It  costs  $150  for  a 
blind  person  to  acquire  eyes  in 
the  form  of  a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  but 
the  cost  to  that  institution  is 
nearly  $900. 


Barred  from  England 

"After  touring  France  I  wanted 
to  go  to  England  but  the  English 
would  admit  Ortie  only  after  a  six 
months'  quarantine.  I  went  alone 
and  missed  her  terribly. 

"Later  she  boarded  the  Paris  at 
Cherbourg  and  I  got  on  at  Ply- 
mouth. I  didn't  see  her  that  night 
but  at  breakfast  the  next  morning 
a  leaping,  screaming  Ortie  arrived 
at  my  table  in  the  dining  salon. 

"The  passengers  thought  a  dog 
had  gone  mad — and  so  she  had, 
with  gladness  at  seeing  me  again. 
After  breakfast  I  took  her  to  my 
stateroom  and  put  her  harness  on 
and  we  started  to  walk  the  decks. 
Finally,  she  led  me  to  the  same 
steamer  chair  I  had  occupied  on 
the  way  over  three  months  before." 
Attended   Virginia   School 

Gordon  and  Ortie  attended  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  last 
year  entered  Harvard. 

"Ortie  attends  all  classes,"  Gor- 
don said,  "but  she  gets  terribly 
bored  and  yawns  most  impolitely  at 
times." 

Gordon  feeds  Ortie  himself — 
about  a  pound  of  raw  beef  a  day 
with  dog  biscuit  and  green  vege- 
tables. Her  coat  he  combs  and 
brushes  daily  and  he  doesn't  like 
to  think  of  her  shedding  periods 
when  the  second  coat  comes 
through  the  old  and  makes  her  un- 
comfortable. 

Gordon  lives  just  outside  Phila- 
delphia. From  Homers  Wharf  he 
and  Ortie  left  the  sloop  Spindrift 
and  went  to  the  station  to  take  the 
train  back  to  Cambridge  where 
they  will  pack  for  the  journey 
home. 

On  the  leather  harness  Ortie 
years  is  imprinted  the  words  "See- 
ing Eye"— a  badge  which  200  Ger- 
man Shepard  dogs  are  wearing  in 
this  country.  A  badge  which  might 
well  make  human  beings  jealous 
of  the  loyalty,  sincerity  and  dili- 
gence which  the  dogs  show  in  their 
work  with  the.  blind. 


Ortie  is  the  constant  companion   of  his   master,   John   Gordon. 

Three  of  the  "Seeing  Eye  "  Dogs 
Used  By  State  School  Alumni 


Three  of  the  alumni  of  the  State 
School  for— ttW" Brmd,  who  have 
been  in  Batavia  the  past  few  days 
attending  a  reunion,  have  found 
their  wajf  arouryj.— the  city  with 
the  aid  MAtraftrbd  German  Shep- 
herd dogs.  IT  wo  of  the  young  men, 
Fred  DeVore  and  Robert  Dinet,  are 
from  Syracuse,  and  the  third,  Ora 
Marsh,    lives    in    Jamestown. 

Mr.  Marsh,  who  considers  his  dog 
a  "second  pair  of  eyes,"  said  this 
morning  that  he  has  had  infallible 
service  from  his  canine  guide  for 
the  past  six  years.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 250  of  these  dogs, 
trained  by  the  "Seeing  Eye  Agency", 
being  used  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time. 

The  dogs  are  trained  to  lead  their 
masters  safely  around  the  city  and 
country  regardless  of  automobile 
traffic,  irregularities  of  territory, 
and  other  hazards  confronting  the 
pedestrian.  When  the  dog  arrives 
at  a  step,  e  pauses,  and  the  master, 
who  holds  him  by  a  heavy  leather 
strap,  can  tell  by  his  position 
whether  the  step  is  up  or  down. 

At  street  intersections,  the  dog 
pauses  in  a  similar  manne'r  at  the 


curb.  At  the  master's  command, 
"forward,"  the  dog  will  proceed 
to  lead  him  across  the  street,  pro- 
viding there  is  a  break  in  the 
traffic. 

For  "turns,"  the  master  merely 
commands  "right"  or  "left"  and 
the  dog  takes  him  in  that  direction. 
Thus  by  inquiring  direction  from 
other  pedestrians,  the  master  is 
able  to  pick  out  his  route  in  any 
city. 

The  training  of  the  dogs  has  not 
yet  reached  the  point  where  they 
are  able  to  observe  red  and  green 
lights.  However,  they  will  not  lead 
their  masters  across  a  thorough- 
fare unless  there  is  a  break  in 
traffic. 

John  Emory  of  Schenectady,  one 
of  this  year's  graduates  at  the  State 
School  plans  to  secure  one  of  these 
dogs.  In  August  he  will  go  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  headquarters  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  Agency,  where  he  will 
have  to  spend  a  month  in  associa- 
tion with  the  dog  that  is  to  be  his 
future  guide.  The  Seeing  Eye  re- 
cently received  national  publicity 
through  radio  talks  by  Alexander 
Woollcott,  "Town  Crier."- 
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Blind  Master  Led 
to  Stage  by  Dog 
for  His  Diploma 

Unusual  Spectacle  Causes  Ap- 
plause for  Gypsy  at  Brown 

Commencement 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Prim 

(Special  to  the  Transcript) 
PROVIDENCE,  June  15 — Gypsy,  one 
of  the  famous  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  today  ac- 
companied a  blind  master,  John  Payne 
Despres,  to  the  graduating  exercises  of 
Brown  University,  held  today  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Providence.  A  dis- 
tinction enjoyed  by  no  other  dog,  since 
the  followers  of  Roger  Williams,  dedi- 
cated the  old  meeting  house  in  1775  "For 
the  Publick  Worship  of  Almighty  God 
and  also  for  Commencement  in." 

As  the  German  shepherd  led  Mr.  Des- 
pres toward  the  platform,  where  the  diplo- 
mas were  being  distributed  by  Dr.  Her- 
man C.   Bumpus,   senior  member  of  the 
board  of  fellows  of  the  university,  there 
was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  applause 
from   floor   and    gallery   of    the    meeting 
!  house  that  shook  the  heavy  wrought  iron 
1  chain  on  the  crystal  chandelier  imported 
!  from  England  in  1792.     Gypsy  acknowl- 
edged the  tribute  by  excitedly   wagging 
her  tail. 

The  dog  has  been  a  constant  compan- 
ion and  guide  to  Mr.  Despres  during  his 
junior  and  senior  years  at  the  univer- 
sity. She  was  a  gift  to  him  from  the 
local  grange  at  Limerock,  a  suburb  of 
Saylesville,  R.  I.,  his  home.  Young  Des- 
pres went  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  head- 
quarters of  the  Seeing  Eye,  for  a  month's 
training  with  Gypsy,  before  the  two  went 
to  college  together.  Gypsy  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  dog  of  her 
breed.  She  is  said  to  know  every  step 
and  turn  of  the  Brown  campus  and  its 
buildings. 

With  Mr.  Despres,  Gypsy  took  part  in 
the  procession  which  formed  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning  on  the  middle  campus  and 
marched  along  Benefit  street,  down  the 
steep  slope  of  Waterman  street  while 
rain  that  soaked  the  tassels  of  caps  and 
sleeves  of  gowns  and  a  Seeing  Eye  dog's 
shaggy  coat.  The  procession  was  led  by 
^Sheriff  Philip  Quinn,  of  Providence 
County,  who  were  the  professional  cos- 
tume: tall  hat,  frock  coat  sash  and 
sword.  Following  were  the  marshals,  the 
bearer  of  the  huge  gold  mace,  fellows 
and  visiting  professors.  One  was  from 
Sorbonne.  He  wore  a  robe  of  deep  crim- 
son, banded  with  white  fur,  and  a  flap 
crimson  cap.  Mr.  Despres  and  Gypsy 
were  among  372  graduates  of  Brown 
University  and  Pembroke. 

Curled  up  in  the  pew  of  her  master's 
seat  Gypsy  heard,  without  a  critical 
snort  or  bark,  John  Brown  Tabor,  Jr., 
of  Providence  give  an  oration  on  "The 
New  Social  Challenge"  and  Theodore 
Pannewalrl,  Jr.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
who  suggested  "a  peace  plan-collegiate 
model." 


After  the  exercises  the  procession  re 
turned  through  a  drizzle  to  the  campus 
where  the  Transcript  reporter  met  Gypsy 
and  Mr.  Despres.  He  is  a  slight  fair- 
haired  young  man  whose  eyes  are  so 
wide  open  and  so  brightly  blue  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  they  are  sightless. 
Mr.  Despres  became  blind  when  he  was 
ten  years  old,  due  to  a  Fourth  of  July 
explosion  of  dynamite.  His  mother  is  a 
widow  and  he  has  one  sister.  Young  Mr. 
Despres  was  somewhat  embarrassed  at 
the  applause  he  and  Gypsy  had  received 
at  the  graduation. 

A  classmate  disclosed  that  Despres  had 
had  excellent  marks  throughout  college. 
The  young  man  also  explained  how  the 
Seeing  Eye  dog  guides  Despres  by  means 
of  a  heavy  leather  halter  arching  above 
her  back.  When  Mr.  Despres  grasps  this 
every  movement  Gypsy  makes  is  trans- 
mitted to  his  arm.  The  two  proceed  about 
briskly  and  without  noticeable  hesitancy. 
Now  that  Mr.  Despres  is  graduated  he 
plans  to  go  into  the  insurance  business. 
It  Is  believed  Gypsy  already  has  her  eye 
on  a  number  of  suitable  clients  for  him. 

Seeing-Eye  Dog6 
Aid  Two  Owners 
Meet  EastuQther 

r\     \f ♦ 

A\^Vacuse\  dog-lover  was  walking 
in  Montgomery  street  with  a  blind 
man  yeSterday  morning,  and  as  they 
neared  Fayette  street,  the  seeing-eye 
dog  stopped. 

"You  dog  has  come  across  a  friend" 
the  dog-lover  said  as  he  saw  another 
seeing-eye  dog  approach  with  his 
master. 

"Has  he?"  the  blind  man  asked. 

That  question  brought  recognition 
of  voice.  "Hello  Harvey,"  said  one 
blind  man  to  the  other  and  they 
started  a  discussion. 

Meantime,  their  dogs,  evidently 
both  trained  in  the  same  kennels 
.settled  down  to  a  friendly  reunion. 

Yesterday's  incident,  however,  was 
not  indicative  of  how  seeing-eye  dogs 
always  act.  Congregated  at  a  neigh- 
borhood dog  show  last  summer,  all 
of  Syracuse's  seeing-eye  dogs  started 
several  scraps  that  kept  spectators  h/ 
a  state  of  constant  jitters.  J 
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Miss  Sullivan  Overcomes 
Handicap  of  Blindness; 
Gets  Insurance  License 


That  blindness  is  not  an  insur- 
mountable handicap  is  being  dem- 
onstrated by  Miss  Elizabeth  Sulli- 
van of  739  Horner  Street,  who  lost 
her  vision  last  year,  and  who  yes- 
terday received  a  State  license  as  a 
fully  credited  life  insurance  agent, 
representing  the  Mutual  Life  of 
New  York. 

Miss  Sullivan's  loss  of  vision  was 
the  result  of  detachment  of  the 
retina,  and  when  five  delicate  oper- 
ations failed  to  restore  her  sight, 
she  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation  and  reorganize  her 
life  on  new  lines. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  securing  of  a  guide  dog, 
obtained  from  "The  Seeing  Eye"  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  an  institution 
where  German  shepherd  dogs  are 
trained  for  guiding  the  blind.  She 
spent  a  month  last  fall  at  "The  See- 
ing Eye"  learning  how  to  use  her 
dog.  Since  last  December  when  she 
returned  to  Johnstown  she  and  her 
faithful  "Anne"  have  been  famil- 
iar figures  on  our  streets.  With 
"Anne,"  Miss  Sullivan  can  go  any- 
where with  just  about  the  same 
speed  and  ease  as  a  person  with 
vision. 

The  whole  idea  behind  "The  See- 
ing Eye"  and  the  use  of  guide  dogs 
is  that  sightless  persons  need  not 
be  dependent,  and  that  by  the  use 
of  dogs  there  is  almost  nothing 
that  they  cannot  do.  Before  the 
dog  is  turned  over  to  its  blind  mas- 
ter, the  sightless  person  is  given  a 
mental  housecleaning,  calculated  to 
instill  confidence,  self-reliance  and 
a  wholesome  attitude  toward  life. 
Practically  all  users  of  guide  dogs 
work  for  a  living.  Among  Miss  Sul- 
livan's acquaintances  who  are  grad- 
uates of  "The  Seeing  Eye"  are  a 
minister,    a    real    estate    salesman, 
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Miss  Sullivan  and  Anne. 


an  insurance  agent,  a  young  wom- 
an dental  assistant,  a  news  report- 
er and  an  office  supply  salesman. 

Miss  Suliivar.'s  business  expe- 
rience as  secretary  to  David  El- 
liott, department  manager  at  Penn 
Traffic  Company,  and  her  wide  ac- 
quaintance and  her  interest  in  peo- 
ple led  her  to  consider  the  life  in- 
surance business  as  an  appropriate 
vocation. 
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Canine    Guides    Serve    as    Eyes 


for    Blind 


Swiss    Idea    Helps 

Sightless  Carry 

On  in  Life 

By  Frank  L.  Abbey 

One  of  the  most  noble  pieces 
of  philanthropic  work  I  have  en- 
countered is  being  carried  on  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  It  is  the 
training  of  dogs  to  lead — effi- 
ciently— blind  persons.  The  school 
is  known  as  the  Seeing  Eye,  the 
dogs  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs. 

The  idea  was  introduced  In  this 
country  in  1928  when  Morris  S. 
Prank,  a  blind  Southerner,  went 
to  Switzerland  to  visit  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Eustis  and  brought  back 
Buddy,  who  was  to  guide  him 
through  life.  Buddy  was  the  first 
scientifically  educated  dog  to 
guide  a  blind  person  in  this 
country. 

Mrs.  Eustis  and  Elliott  S.  Hum- 
phrey had  been  breeding  and 
training  dogs,  as  a  research  proj- 
ect, for  Swiss  border  police.  Ger- 
many also  had  been  experiment- 
ing in  the  work  and  met  success 
in  providing  4,000  dogs  to  blinded 
War  veterans. 

Frank  tested  himself  under  ev- 
ery traffic  condition  in  the  East- 
ern United  States.  He  sought  the 
most  dangerous  intersections, 
narrow  streets,  sections  where 
traffic  was  swift  and  congested, 
wher,e  pedestrians  and  obstacles 
were  thickest.  Never  once  did  his 
dog  guide  fail.  It  was  then  Frank 
asked  Mrs.  Eustis  to  come  from 
Switzerland.  She  came,  and  to- 
gether they  founded  the  Seeing 
Ey?. 
MIRACULOUS  FEAT 

The  German  shepherd  has  been 
used  mostly  in  the  work  because 
of  his  high  intelligence,  conven- 
ient size  and  favorable  character- 
istics. 

To  see  a  dog  trained  to  lead  a 
totally  blinded  person  safely 
through  dangerous  traffic  is 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  Con- 
trary to  the  impression  of  many, 
the  master  must  be  able  to  direct 
the  dog  to  any  destination  he 
wishes  to  reach.  Blind  people  in  a 
familiar  town  or  locality  develop 
a  mental  picture  of  it  which  en- 
ables them  to  give  their  dog  cor- 
rect directions.  It  is  easy  for  the 
blind  to  remember  blocks  and 
landmarks.  In  a  strange  city  they 
must  ask   directions. 

The    blind   person    directs    the 
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CONQUER  PROBLEMS   OF   CITY   TRAFFIC 
Morristown  School  Trains  "Seeing  Eye"  Dogs 


dog  by  the  commends  "right," 
"left"  or  "forward.''  The  human 
maintains  contact  with  his  guide 
by  means  of  a  U-shaped  leaher 
handle  attached  to  the  dog's  har- 
ness and  it  is  through  this  he  re- 
ceives directions  and  warnings 
from  the  dog.  It  is  b  ythis  har- 
ness and  handle  that  the  dog 
guides  his  master  around  dangers 
or  stops  him  before  he  can  un- 
consciously step  into  the  path 
of  them. 

When  the  dog  comes  to  the 
edge  of  a  street  he  stops.  The 
master  finds  the  curb  with  foot 
or  cane  and  commands  the  dog 
to  proceed.  If  it  is  safe  ,the  dog 
guides  his  master  to  the  opposite 
side.  If  not,  the  dog  remains  sta- 
tionary until  traffic  has  passed. 
When  the  blinded  person  and  dog 


become  familiar  with  each  other, 
they  can  proceed  faster  than  the 
average  pedestrian. 
THREE-MONTH    GRIND 

About  three  months  is  required 
to  train  the  dog.  First,  they  must 
learn  simple  obedience;  second, 
how  to  guide  an  instructor;  third, 
how  to  disobey,  intelligently,  com- 
mands which  would  be  dangerous 
to  carry  out. 

During  the  training  course,  the 
dogs  are  taught  to  guide  their 
masters  safely  around  open  man- 
holes, low  awnings,  blockaded 
walks,  and  other  obstacles  that 
may  loom  suddenly  in  their  path. 
The  final  test  is  the  "blindfold 
test''  in  which  the  dog's  instruc- 
tor is  blindfolded  and  trusts  him- 
self to  his  pupil  on  busy  streets. 
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German  Shepherds 

Prove  Topnotch 

Companions 


After  passing  this  test  the  dog 
is  ready  for  a  blind  master. 

It  takes  a  month  of  study  and 
practice  at  Morristown  for  a  blind 
person  to  learn  to  use  a  trained 
dog  and  after  that  period  the  af- 
flicted person  has  been  liberated 
from  the  handicap  of  total  blind- 
ness. Eight  to  ten  years  is  the 
average  length  of  time  the  blind 
person  can  expect  to  use  one 
canine  guide. 

One  of  the  schoofs  hardest  jobs 
is  to  train  human  instructors  to 
teach  the  dogs.  Only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  men  tried  suc- 
ceed as  teachers.  Humphrey,  in 
charge  of  training,  says  that  many 
humans  lack  the  peculiar  com- 
bination of  characteristics  neces- 
sary for  this  work. 

DO  RESEARCH  WORK 

About  three  to  five  years'  of 
education  is  necessary  before  the 
apprentice  becomes  a  recognized 
instructor.  The  dog's  instruction 
is  based  entirely  on  kindness. 
They  are  never  corporally  punish- 
ed but  corrected  for  mistakes,  and 
praised  for  good  work.  If  they 
were  taught  by  fear,  the  dogs 
would  never  learn  to  guide  a  blind 
person  dependably,  it  is  claimed. 

The  school  maintains  a  research 
department  where  work  is  carried 
on  continually  to  better  their  serv- 
ice to  the  blind.  Other  breeds  of 
dogs  have  been  experimented  upon 
as  guides,  especially  the  Doberman 
Pinscher  and  Labrador  Retriever. 

ELIMINATES  FEAR 

Scores  of  younger  people  have 
been  enabled  to  lead  a  normal 
college  life  because  they  can  get 
from  class  to  class  without  help 
and  come  and  go  as  they  please. 
The  Seeing  Eye  dog  has  done 
much  to  eliminate  fear,  loneliness 
and  pity. 

About  $900  is  the  cost  of  creat- 
ing a  dog-man  unit. 

At  present  there  are  more  than 
200  dogs  leading  blind  people  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  es- 
timated that,  though  every  blind 
individual  cannot  use  a  canine 
guide  because  they're  too  old,  too 
young  or  because  they  do  not  like 
dogs,  or  some  other  such  handi- 
cap, there  are  about  10,00*— **r 
America  who  would  benefit  great- 
,  ly  through  a  dog  guide. 
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Blind   Student   Addresses 
a<Rotary  Club  About  Braille 


Too  much  reading  of  Braille 
literature  by  persons  of  normal 
sight  may  be  dangerous,  it  was 
declared  by  Miss  Louise  Shull, 
June  honor  graduate  of  Leuzinger 
high  school  and  resident  of  Haw- 
thorne, in  addressing  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Ingle  wood  Rotary 
club.  She  told  of  a  music  in- 
structor at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Berkeley,  which  she 
attended  for  some  years,  who  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye  for  this 
reason,  although  his  sight  had 
been   normal. 

This  institution,  according  to 
Miss  Shull.  who  lost  her  sight 
when  about  two  years  of  age  as 
the  aftermath  of  the  influenza. 
Is  just  like  any  other  schools,  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school, 
except  that  most  of  the  pupils 
are  resident  at  the  institution  and 
that  from  the  fourth  grade  on, 
typewriters  are  used  for  written 
work  by  all  puplis;  also  that  more 
emphasis  is  placed  in  music.  In- 
cidentally, the  state  pays  for  the 
services  of  a  reader,  usually  a 
university  student,  for  all  blind 
persons  in  California  colleges  or 
universities,  the  attractive  young 
speaker   said    furthermore. 

Simar    Introduces    Speaker 

She  was  introduced  by  Harold 
Simar,  president  of  the  Hawthorne 
Rotary  club  and  principal  of  the 
high  school  where  the  talented 
young  girl  just  graduated. 

Miss  ShuM  had  with  her,  Lynn. 
her  "seeing  eye"  German  Shep- 
herd dog.  whose  guidance  she 
demonstrated,  and  she  also  told 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  dogs 
are  trained  and  how  the  owners 
are  schooled  for  a  month  before 
they  are  permitted  to  depart  with 
the  animals. 

Miss  Shull  was  accompanied  by 
her  sister,  the  former  Miss  Evelyn 
Shull  and  who  recently  became  a 
June  bride  and  now  is  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert. 

Continuing  her  talk  on  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Miss 
Shull  said  that  there  is  quite  an 
interesting  social  life  there,  even 
including  dances  that  are  greatly 
enjoyed,  to  the  music  of  the  school 
orchestra.  The  atmosphere,  she 
said,  is  wholesome  and  there  is 
an  optimistic  tone  that  leaves  no 
room  for  self-pity.  The  boys  even 
play  football  and  there  is  baseball 
of   a   kind    for   both    sexes.     There 


p  a  swimming  pool  which 
-,w .  greatly  enjoyed  but  in  which 
the  use  was  too  limited,  as  it  had 
to  be  shared  with  another  insti- 
tution. This  now  is  being  remedied, 
she  said,  with  the  construction  of 
a  new  pool  for  the  school  which 
it  will  not  have  to  share  with 
others. 

Students  At   Other   Schools 

A  new  plan  also  now  is  being 
tried  out,  it  was  stated,  that  per- 
mits of  two  or  three  of  those 
leading  in  high  school  studies  to 
attend  other  high  schools,  such 
as  the  University  high  school  at 
Berkeley,  but  returning  to  the 
school  dormitories  after  school 
hours. 

The  young  speaker  displayed 
several  volumes  in  the  Braille  al- 
phabet and  illustrated  how  writ- 
ing is  done  in  Braille  by  the  blind( 


by  means  of  a  stylus  "slate,"  the 
latter  being  a  metal  frame  on 
which  four  lines  of  Braille  type 
may  be  punched  with  the  stylus 
before  the  frame's  position  on 
the  paper  is  changed.  There  also 
are  Braille  typewriters,  she  said, 
on  which  writing  is  much  more 
speedy,  inasmuch  as  the  paper 
doesn't  have  to  be  changed  at 
every    fourth    line. 

As  all  Braille  type  is  of  the 
same  size,  it  is  capitalized  by 
placing  a  dot  before  the  letter,  or 
if  an  entire  sentence  is  to  be  in 
caps,  two  dots  before  it  are  used. 
Incidentally,  although  Braille  is 
read  as  is  ordinary  print,  from  left 
to  right,  it  is  written  from  right 
to    left. 

Letters   Stand   For   Word 

Nearly  every  letter  in  the  Braille 
alphabet  also  stands  for  a  word, 
when  used  singly,  it  was  explained 
by  Miss  Shull.  Even  then  it  is 
very  slow  to  write  and  read,  so 
that  improvements  are  being  made 
and  there  are  now  what  are  known 
as  three  grades,  the  first  one  be- 
ing the  original.  Grade  two,  more 
complicated,  but  much  faster,  is 
what  most  of  the  new  books  are 
written  in.  she  said,  and  then 
'■here  is  grade  three,  designed  to 
be  used  for  college  students'  notes 
and  which  in  effect  is  a  real 
Braille    shorthand. 

There  are  several  types  oi 
Braille,  the  American,  the  Re- 
vised, and  the  French  and  the 
German  types,  which  she  said  is 
illegible  insofar  as  she  is  con- 
:erned. 

Braille   Books   Cumbersome 

As  an  illustration  of  how  cum- 
oersome  Braille  books  are,  Miss 
Shull  displayed  what  she  said  was 
just  one-third  the  contents  of  an 
issue  of  the  "Readers'  Digest." 
This  volume  was  as  large  as  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  school  geog- 
raphies of  atlases  and  almost  as 
thick   as   an   encyclopedia. 

The  young  lady  has  a  real  sense 
of  humor  as  she  told  how  her 
dog  knows  all  the  stores  and  shops 
in  Hawthorne,  with  a  prediction, 
however,  for  the  butcher  shops. 
When  asked  how  she  knew  how 
to  give  the  intelligent  animal  the 
requisite  commands  she  said  that 
she  first  had  to  have  a  mental 
picture  of  the  city.  She  was  aided 
in  this  by  a  relief  map  made  for 
her  by  her  chemistry  teacher  at 
Leuzinger   high   school. 

The  "seeing  eye"  dogs  are  pro- 
vided through  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration with  headquarters  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.  The  dogs,  most 
of  which  come  from,  or  are  des- 
cended   from,    Germany,    cost    the 
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association  close  to  $1000  each  be- 
fore their  period  of  training  is 
completed,  but  they  are  sold  to 
the  blind  for  only  $150.  Through 
generous  donors,  it  might  be  po. 
sible  to  supply  these  to  the 
In  some  cases  without  cost, 
it  is  felt  that  it  deepens 
of  responsibiliy  for  the  ^Kimals. 
to  require  that  they  be^paid  for 
by  their  respective  ojmers.  In- 
cidentally, the  dogs^rtraining  is 
never  ended,  andylach  morning 
they  are  given  ^  three-minute 
"obedience    exercise." 

Daily  News  Quoted 

Frank  (Knotty  Pine)  Wells  was 
taken  unaware  by  A.  H.  Nieter 
on  a  question  as  to  the  relative 
increase  in  building  activities 
within  recent  months,  Wells  be- 
ing reluctant  to  quote  figures  with- 
out further  consultation.  Nieter, 
however,  quoted  ad  lib  and  from 
memory  figures  which  he  said  he 
gleaned  from  The  Daily  News  as 
to  the  amazing  increase  over  that 
of    1934   and  of    1935. 

Bob  Aylsworth,  vice-president, 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  new 
president,  Gene  Lodmell,  now  on 
vacation  but  who  will  return  in 
time  to  preside  next  week. 

Bill  Williams  and  Henry  Koep- 
sell,  delegates  to  Rotary  Interna- 
tional at  Atlantic  City,  also  are 
expected  to  return  to  report  by 
that    time. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Hallowell 
Of  Milton  to  Present  Film' 

By  ELEANOR  FREEMAN 


-  THE  MORE  PEOPLE  learn 
about  The  Seeing  Eye,  that 
worthy  organization  which 
trains  German  shepherd  dogs 
to  act  as  guides  for  the  blind, 
the  more  fascinating  the  sub- 
ject becomes.  Back  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  a  large  and 
successful  dinner  was  held  at 
the  Copley-Plaza  for  this  in- 
stitution, and  now  another 
smaller  meeting  in  a  series  is 
being  planned  by  a  few  active 
Bostonians.  Mrs.  Robert  Hay- 
dock  Hallowell  of  Beacon 
street  and  Milton,  and  Mrs. 
William  Brace  Pratt  of  Milton 
have  arranged  a  gathering  on 
Monday  evening,  July  13,  to 
create  further  interest  in  this 
unusual  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallo- 
well are  lending  their  beautiful 
house  on  Brush  Hill  road,  Mil- 
ton, for  this  event,  which  is  being 
preceded  by  many  dinner  parties. 
Mr.  Morris  S.  Frank,  vice-presi- 
dent of  The  Seeing  Eye  School 
in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  who,  with 


Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  founded 
the  organization  in  this  country, 
will  attend  the  meeting. 

Guests  Will  See 
Film  of  Activities 

Mr.  Frank  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  dog:,  "Buddy," 
who  has  been  his  guide  and 
constant  companion  during  his 
150,000  miles  of  travel  in  the 
last  seven  years.  The  guests 
at  Mrs.  Hallowell's  also  will  be 
shown  a  film  of  Seeing  Eye 
activities,  which  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  work 
and  the  need  of  training  more 
of  these  intelligent  animals  to 
help*' the  large  group  of  de- 
serving sightless. 

Mrs.  Eustis  and  Mr.  Frank  de- 
veloped the  system  of  educating 
their  dogs  after  several  years  of 
study  abroad,  devoted  to  animal 
intelligence  and  psychology.  Mr. 
Frank  is  one  of  200  blind  people 
In  the  United  States  who  use 
these  remarkable  dogs  as  guides 
in  their  daily  routine. 

A  group  of  distinguished 
patronesses  guarantee  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting,  which  will 
be  attended  by  150  guests.  The 
patronesses  are  Mrs.  Robert 
Amory,  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallo- 
well. Mrs.  Philip  S.  Spalding, 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabody,  Mrs. 
Alexander  W.  Ladd,  Mrs.  Fred- 
eric M.  Stone,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  George  F. 
Bemis  and  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Hallowell,  Jr..  all  of  Milton,  Mrs. 
George  S.  Mumford,  Jr.,  of 
Dover,  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Theopold 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Y.  Hackett 
of  Dedham. 
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THE  SOCIAL   FRONT 


To  Meet  "Seeing  Eye'7 
i        At  Milton 


Edith   Parker  Weds  i 
July  18  J 


By  CONSTANCE  WINSLOW. 


WHEN  THE  'BUCK"  HALLOWELLS  built  a  lovely  panelled 
room  onto  their  Milton  house  six  or  eight  years  ago  they  intended 
it  for  the  chamber  music  that  has  often  been  heard  in  it  sinc9 
.  .  .  a  concert  now  and  then  that  was  not  strictly  chamber,  of 
course  ...  but  now  they  are  lending  it  for  a  new  use. 

MILTON   IS    INTERESTING    it 


self  in  The  Seeing  Eye,  the  organi- 
sation that  ha.i  sprung  into  promi- 
nence recently  through  the  Social 
Front's  efforts,  and  when  those 
moving  spirits,  Mrs.  Robert  Hallo- 
well  and  Mrs.  William  Brace 
.  Pratt,  looked  about  Eor  a  home  that 
could  house  all  the  leading  lights, 
the  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  place  was 
offered  .  .  .  it's  the  Hallowell  who 

iwas  christened  Norwood  Penrose 
who  has  come  to  be  known  as 
Buck  .  .  . 
SO  ON  THE  EVENING  of  July 
13  dinner  parties  will  eventually 
find  themselves  admiring  the 
room  that  leads  out  into  a  nice 
garden  and  learning  all  about  The 
Seeing  Eye  from  Morris  Frank 
who  helped  found  the  organization 
in  this  country,  and  who  has 
travelled  150,000  miles  in  the  past 
seven  years  with  Buddy,  one  of 
the  German  shepherd  dogs  trained 
to  guide  the  blind,  as  his  constant 
companion.  It's  to  impress  upon 
the  public  the  need  to  train  more 
of  these  animals  that  Mr.  Frank 
goes  about  showing  a  film  of  the 
activities  of  The  Seeing  Eye  and 
telling  of  its  work. 

HAIXOWEIXS,  Amorys,  Spald- 
ings,  Peabodys,  Mrs.  Frederic  Stone, 
Hemenways,  Ladds  .  .  .  *"the. 
names  one  associated  with  Milton, 
are  acting  as  patronesses,  with  Mrs. 
George  S.  Mumford,  Jr.,  represent-  , 
ing  Dover  and  Mrs.  Philip  Thecpold 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Y.  Hackett,  Ded- 
ham.  They'll  have  an  interesting 
evening,  learning  how  the  idea  was 
developed  only  after  years  of  study 
of  animal  intelligence  and  psy- 
chology in  Europe  and  just  how  the 
dog6  are  trained  at  the  school  in 
Morristown. 

ANOTHER  MILTONITE,  Mrs. 
Geoffrey  G.  Whitney,  is  opening 
Little  Harbour  Farm,  her  Woods 
Hole  estate,  for  another  worthy 
cause,  the  Disabled  ex-Servicemen's 
Exchange  ...  in  the  series  of  sum- 
mer sales  of  the  handiwork  of  these 


MRS.  STACKPOLE  will  be  as- 
sisted in  serving  tea  in  the  garden 
at  4  o'clock  by  Mrs.  Gordon 
Abbott.  Mrs.  Charles  Fanning 
Ayer,  Mrs.  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
salaer  Crosby,  Mrs.  Gardiner  M. 
Lane,  Mrs.  Nat  Simpkins,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld.  Mrs.  Gor- 
ham  Bacon  sponsors  a  sale  of  the 
work  at  the  Wianno  Club  on 
Thursday  -and  Mrs.  Horace  Soule 
opens  her  summer  place.  Hautboy 
Castle,  in  Duxbury,  on  Friday,  the 
ninth. 


Miss  Ardra  Taylor,  in  a  costume 
she  evolved  from  one  her  grand- 
mother wore,  and  which  »he'U 
wear  to  tell  fortunes  at  Christ 
church   fair    in   Hamilton    July   15. 


DEAN  STURGES  and  Rev.  Pal- 
frey Perkins  might  feel  that 
they're  entitled  to  a  little  Euro- 
pean holiday  after  the  rush  of 
June  weddings  .  .  .  and  sail  away 
tonight  on  the  Laconia  ...  but 
men,  who  are  thus  "helped  to  help  j  North  Shore  pastors  can't  get 
themselves."     Mrs.    Whitney's    sale    away   quite  yet.      Edith   Parker   is 


comes  on  Wednesday  .  .  .  Mrs.  Red- 
ington  M.  DeCormis  starts  the  week 
off  by  opening  her  Scituate  home 
at  Second  Cliff  as  she  did  last  year 
.  .  .  from  11  till  5:30,.  and  the  same 
hours  hold  for  the  opening  of  Mrs. 
Pierpont  Stackpole's  lovely  garden 
at  Smith's  Point,  Manchester  .  .  . 
one  of  the  nicest  on  the  shore. 


going  to  march  down  the  aisle  of. 
St.  John's  in  Beverly  Farm  July 
18,  little  more  than  a.  month  after 
her  engagement  to  a  New  Yorker 
surprised  all  but  her  intimate 
friends  .  .  .  and  only  the  families 
and  a  few  intimate  friends  are  in- 
vited to  the  noon  ceremony  and 
the  small  reception  at  the  Essex 
County  Club  in  Manchester. 


I  THE  ALBERT  B1GELOWS  hope, 
to  sail  today  to  catch  up  with  their 

!  sedan  which  sailed  last  Saturday, 
when  our  representative  was  kept 
here  by  matters  of  legislation  .  .  . 
The  Henry  Warrens  are  leaving 
Lincoln  for  a  little  trip  to  Europe, 
sailing  tonight  in  the  Laconia  .  . 
Mrs.  Lester  Monks  with  Caroline 
and  Olga  are  sharing  a  cabin  and 
Mrs.  Galan  Stone  is  aboard  the 
Cunarder. 

MRS.    ALVAN    T.    FULLER,    in. 

town  for  an  evening,  sat  on  a  stool 
in  Thompson's  eating  her  lamb 
stew,  and  chatting  with  the  girl 
behind  the  counter  like  any  of  tha 
Eals  who  lunch  or  dine  there  .  .  . 
The  conversation  running  front 
her  diamond  ring;,  which  the  girl 
admired,  and  which  she  told  her 
was  a  marquise  ...  to  her  last  trip 
to  Italy,  and  how  she  liked  her  tea. 
Her  black  dress  with  the  white 
frill  and  the  field  flowers  was  very 
chic. 


BLIND  MAN  ABSOLVES 
DOG  WHEN  HIT  BY  CAR 

CHICAGO,  July  8  (AP)  —  Her- 
bert F.  Geisler,  a  blind  attorney,  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  today  when  a 
car  knocked  him  to  his  knees  after 
his  dog  guide,  Nubia,  lead  him  across 
an  intersection  against  the  light. 
Getting  to  his  feet,  he  absolved  the 
dog  from  blame.  He  said,  "I  was 
walking   too   slow." 
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May 


or  Pleads 
for  Blind  Men 

A  request  by  Mayor  Shaw  that 
the  clog  license  ordinance  be  amend- 
ed to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
blind  men  in  Los  Angeles  paying 
licenses  on  their  seeing-eye  dogs, 
on  the  ground  that  such  payments 
are  an  unnecessary  hardship  on 
the  owners,  yesterday  was  referred 
by  President  Burns  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


pi 


Work  of  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Ex- 
plained at  Meeting  of 
of  N.  H.  Association 

Special  to  The  Union. 

DURHAM,  July  8.— Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  Hampshire  asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  an  emhusiastic 
audience  listened  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  Murklanu  tlfiitorium  to,  the  ad- 
dress by  Motv-is  S.  Frank  on  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Seeing:  Eye, 
Inc.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  Mr.  Frank 
who  lost  his  sight  a'  number  of  years 
ago  in  an  accident  declared  that  he 
was  not  handicapped — only  blind, 
that  a  handicap  came  from  feeling 
dependent  upon  others  and  that  with 
an  educated  dog  to  guide  him  he  lost 
that  feeling  of  dependency.  He  went 
on  to  explain  why  German  Shepherd 
dogs  were  chosen  as  guides,  some 
of  the  reasons  being  that  they  have 
a  coat  of  hair  that  can  stand  any 
type  of  work,  they  are  different 
sizes  and  heights  to  fit  the  owner, 
they  can  be  educated  without  too 
great  difficulty,  they  have  ability, 
they  are  easy  to  keep  clean,  and 
not  too  costly  to  feed. 

The  dogs,  of  which  there  are  now 
200  educated  ones  in  the  United 
States,  receive  three  months'  train- 
ing  and   educating,    the    owners    one 
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month.  They  are  purchased  hetween 
the  ages  of  H  and  24  months  and 
have  a  span  of  service  to  their  mas- 
ters of  approximately  10  years. 
Among  the  commands  taught  are 
"forward,"  "right,"  "left,"  "down," 
"alt,"  "fetch."  They  are  taught  al- 
ways to  approach  their  respective 
masters  from  the  rear  so  as  not  to 
trip  him,  and  never  to  cross  in  front 
of  a  moving  vehicle.  Should  pun- 
ishment be  necessary  it  is  given  so 
|  that  the  dog  does  not  associate  it 
with  the  master.  There  must  be 
mutual  confidence  and  affection. 

Mr.  Frank  had  his  own  guide  dog, 
"Buddy,"  with  him— the  first  blind- 
leading  dog  in  the  United  States. 
"Buddy" — a  female — is  s%  years  old 
and  in  the  eight  and  one-half  years 
Mr.  Frank  has  owned  her  has  only 
been  in  three  fights,  all  of  which 
were  with  other  blind-leading  dogs — 
thereby  exhibiting  a  sort  of  profes- 
sional jealousy. 

"Mitzi,"  the  guide  for  Miss  Helen 
Goodwin  of  Hollis,  accompanied  her 
owner  and  was  proudly  exhibited,  rt 
will  be  a  year  in  September  since 
Miss  Goodwin  and  Mitzi  received 
their  schooling  at  Morristown. 
Under  the  state  supervisor  for  the 
blind,  Miss  Goodwin  will  visit  and 
teach  many  of  the  blind  people  in 
New  Hampshire  this  summer. 

The  demonstration,  which  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  New  Hampshire, 
followed  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
board  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  held  in  the  Com- 
mons. A  WBBWBI- Br  worthwhile  proj- 
ects were  considered  at  this  meet- 
ing, ambng  which  the  association 
arranged  for  a  talking  book  for  three 
blind  people  in  Peterborough,  and 
provided  money  for  a  blind  teacher 
in  Concord  to  replace  books  that 
were  destroyed  in  the  spring  flood. 
September  15  was  the  date  set  for 
the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Manchester.  * 
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Canine  "Eyes"  Aid  Girl  in  Traffic 


MISS  V.  GRACE  MOSES  AND  GUIDE 

Miss  V.  Grace  Moses  is  shown  above  going  for  a  stroll  with  "Jeanie,"  a 
German  shepherd  dog  trained  to  lead  the  blind.  "Jeanie"  is  the  first  trained 
dog  to  be  put  to  such  use  in  Youngstown.  Miss  Moses  is  in  charge  of  a  cigar- 
candy  stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  Home  Savings  &  Loan  Building. 
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Dog  Companion  Opens  New 
Vistas  for  Blind  Mistress 

Trained  Shepherd  Is  Faithful  Guide — Gives 
Woman  "Grandest  Time  of  Her  Life" 


Miss  V.   Grace   Moses,  nearly  blind  since   birth,   is   Laving 
the  grandest  time  of  her  life. 

She  is  becoming  acquainted  with  Youngstown  streets  for  the 
first  time — learning  to  know  streets  she  knew  before  by  name 
only. 

For    the    last    15    years   Miss   Moses  ,  .  r 

We  went  through  routes  and  en- 
has  lived  in  Youngstown.  She  can  countered  every  type  of  barrier  and 
distinguish  light  from  darkness,  but  situation  we  would  meet  after  we  left 
not  objects.  So,  unless  a  friend  would  the  school.  "Jeanie'  is  so  well  trained 
take  her  for  a  walk,,  she  was  forced  now  that  she  won't  cross  the  street 
to  stay  In  her  apartment,  604  Broad-  when  I  tell  her  to,  if  she  sees  some- 
way,  during   her  leisure   time.  thing-  coming. 

But    everything      changed        when  "I've  had  more  honest  to  goodness 

'Jeanie''  entered  her  life.  freedom,  in  the  last  week,  than  in  10 

"Jeanie"    is    ft    16-month    old    Ger-  months.      Don't    have    to   stay   home 

man  shepherd  dog,   trained   for   four  when  it's  a  nice  day  for  a  walk, 

months  to  guide  a  blind  person  safe-  Watched  During  Storm 

ly.      And      Jeanie"    and    Miss    Moses  "Remember  when   we   ha«t   the   big 
already  are  good  pals. 

Miss    Moses    directs    "Jeanie"    both 

by    oral    command    and    &   tug    at    a 

handle  shaped  similar  to  the  slide  of 

:  a  slide  trombone.    The  two  free  ends 


electric  storm-  And  when  it  was 
thundering  so  loud?  Well,  'Jeanie' 
came  to  my  side  three  times  to  see 
that  I  was  all  right.  Then  she  would 
go  and  lie  down.  We've  even  been  to 
church   twice." 

Miss  Moses  obtained  her  guide-dog, 
the  first  in  Youngstown,  through  ef- 
forts of  the  Youngstown  Societv  for 
the  Blind.  Although  it  costs  *900  to 
train  a  German  shepherd,  Miss  Moses 
obtained  the  dog  for  $150. 

Once  a  day,  she  curries  "Jeanie's" 
hair.  She  feeds  the  dog  a  pound  of 
Another  time  we  ,  shredded  wheat  and  a  half-pound 
went  over  on  the  South  Side.  We  of  raw  meat  every  day 
walked  downtown  and  got  a  bus  at  "'Jeanie'  gets  a  toothbrush— that's 
the    Squan    when    we    went    on    the    a  big  bone— once  a  week,"  Miss  Moses 


of  the  handle  are  fastened  to  a  collar 
on  "Jeanie's"  neck.  Miss  Moses  holds 
the  closed  end  of  the  handle  when 
out  walking. 

Is  Downtown  Guide 
"  'Jeanie'  took  me  downtown  twice," 
Miss  Moses  said.  "Last  Sunday  we 
walked  over  to  Wick  Park,  all  around 
the  park,  and  back  home  again.  It 
was  loads  of  fun.  One  day  we  went 
over    to    Elm    St. 


South  side. 

Last  Tuesday,  Miss  Moses  and 
"Jeanie"  took  over  the  candy-cigar 
stand  In  the  lobby  of  the  Home  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  building.  Arno  Kmentt 
was  to  help  her  for  about  a  week, 
until  she  got  accustomed  to  the  lo- 
cations of  the  candies  and  cigars. 
The  business  is  not  new  to  Miss 
Moses,  who,  for  26  months,  had  a 
stand  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

And  "Jeanie"  will  be  there  to  help. 
Training   Hard 

Miss  Moses  bent  down  to  pat 
"Jeanie"  on  the  head  before  telling 
how  she  trained  the  dog  for  a  month. 

"It  wras  the  hardest  work  I  ever 
did,"  she  related.  "They  told  me  at 
the  Seeing  Eye  in  Morristown,  N.  Y., 
where  we  trained,  that  it  requires  four 
weeks  or  more  for  a  student  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  being  led  about 
by  a  dog.  I  was  able  to  complete  my 
training  in  four  weeks,  the  mini- 
mum. 


explained. 
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ACfflEVEMENTS  OF  SEEING  EYE 
DESCRIBED  TO  MILTON  AUDIENCE 


Gardners  Arrive  at  Nantucket  Aboard  Yacht  Rose 
J—  Mrs  John  G.  Coolidge  Guest  at  Newport 


A  most  interested  audience  gath- 
ered at  Mr  and  Mrs  N.  Penrose  Hal- 
low/ell's beautiful  Milton  house  last 
evening  to  hear  about  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  the..  Seeing 
Eye,  the  organization  that  trains 
German  shepherd  dogs  to  act  as 
guides  to  the  blind.  Supplementing 
Mr  Mortis  Frank's  discussion  of 
the  splendid  work  accomplished  by 
this  group  was  a  film  showing  the 
training  of  the  dogs  and  their  blind 
owners,  and  the  winning  presence 
of  Buddy,  Mr  Frank's  guide  through 
150.000  miles  of  travel  in  the  United 
States. 

Mrs  Hallowell  wore  a  distinctive 
lovely  print  of  deep  blues  as  she 
welcomed  her  guests,  and  standing 
with  her  was  Mrs  Robert  Hallowell, 
her  graceful  white  gown  printed 
with  clusters  of  flowers  worn  with 
a  matching  fingertip  jacket.  Mr 
Hallowell  and  Mrs  Robert  Hallowell 
Jr  were  also  aihong  the  listeners  last 
evening,  the  former  Nancy  Means 
in  a  square-necked  gown  of  crisp 
white  organdy  tied  with  crimson 
ribbon. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Amory,  with 
Mrs  Amory  wearing  an  exquisite 
white  Spanish  shawl  with  her 
printed  chiffon  gown,  brought  over 
their  dinner  guests,  who  included 
Mrs  William  Brace  Pratt,  very  dec- 
orative in  her  periwinkle  blue  mar- 
quisette, who  also  helped  arrange 
this  meeting.  Mr  and  Mrs  Philip 
Spalding  brought  their  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Hobart  Spalding,  the  latter  wear- 
ing a  slim  white  satin  gown  and 
a  tunic  coat  of  dark  brown  organdy. 
The  senior  Mrs  Spalding's  becoming 
printed  gown  of  rose  and  black 
and  white  Vfas  made  with  a  short 
train. 

Others  of  the  intent  audience  in- 
cluded Mrs  Philip  Theopold,  in  a 
suave  flowered  print;  Mrs  Fred- 
eric M.  Stone,  in  a  satin  print  of 
|  black  and  white;  Mr  and  Mrs 
j  George  F.  Bemis,  the  latter  in  a 
flame  taffeta  coat  over  French  blue; 
Mrs  Frederick  Houghton  and  Miss 
Ann  Houghton,  Miss  Phyllis  Motley, 
in  a  smart  printed  sheer,  and  Miss 
Polly  Binney,  in  cool  black  and 
white. 


Mrs  Edward  H.  Fay  wore  a  good- 
looking  print  of  black  and  white 
with  a  three-quarter  coat  of  white, 
and  also  enjoying  Mr  Frank  and 
Buddy  were  Mr  William  Brace 
Pratt  and  Miss  Louise  Reggio,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Arthur  W.  Rice,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Chester  Humphrey,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Charles  Whittier,  Mr  Chauncey 
Nash,  Mr  Thcmas  Motley,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Edwin  S.  Evodge,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Alexander  H.  Ledd,  Mr  and  Mrs 
George  S.  Mumfatrd  Jr  and  Mr  and 
Mrs  Charles  Greenough,  Mrs  Green- 
ough  wearing  a  fascinating  egg- 
shell print. 


"SEEING  EYE" 
DOG  IN  BOSTON 



Animal  Trained  to  Guide 

Blind  Through  Traffic 


Buddy  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  is  receiving  outstanding 
guests  today  in  preparation  for  a 
local  campaign  in  the  interests  of 
the  blind. 

Buddy    is    the    original    "Seeing 
Eye,"  serving  Morris  Frank  of  Mor-  ' 
ristown,  N  J. 

He  is  a'  German  Shepherd  dog,  10  , 
years  of  age,  possessing  the  intelli-  ' 
gence  of  a  human  in  so  far  as  his  | 
ability  to  navigate  the  traffic  con- ' 
gestcd  highways  and  crowded  streets 
of  the  big  cities  is  concerned. 

A  "Seeing  Eye"  Unit,  of  which 
Charles  E.  Cotting  is  the  head,  has 
been  organized  in  Boston  and  dur- 
ing his  stay  here  Buddy  will  give 
demonstrations  of  his  intelligence 
and  skill  in  guiding  the  blind  at 
gatherings  in  the  homes  of  influ- 
ential   citizens. 

While  it  is  not  a  commercial  proj- 
ect, neither  is  it  a  charitable  en- 
terprise because  the  blind  students 
are  required  to  pay  the  maximum 
of  theilr  financial  ability  for  their 
room,  board  and  education,  while 
at  the  Morristown  School  and  for 
their  "Seeing  Eye" — a  trained  Ger- 
man Shepherd  dog.  The  dog  be- 
come the  blind  student's  personal 
property  so  long  as  the  student 
treats  him  well. 

There  is  need  at  present  for 
1 10,000  such  dogs  by  the  blind  of 
the  country  and  for  several  of  these 
schools  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  the  plan  to  create  sufficient  in- 
terest locally  in  the  project  and 
ultimately  to  establish  such  a  school 
near  Boston  for  New  England  and 
another  such  school  in  the  West. 

Once  a  blind  person  acquires  a 
"Seeing  Eye'  'he  is  constantly  under 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  the 
dog  both  indoors  and  outdoors  be- 
cause the  dog  in  each  instance  is 
trained  to  remain  at  the  side  of  his 
master  or  mistress. 

"Buddy's"  master,  Mr  Frank,  is 
a  blind  man  who  realizes  the  need 
and  value  of  such  a  true  friend  and 
companion. 
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Dog  Guides  Aid  Blind 
I  To  Tackle  Most  Tasks 


Morris  S.  Frank,  vice-president  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  and  Buddy,  his 
9-year-old  guardian  and  companion  who  guides  him  through  the  traffic 
of  the  48  states. 


Surgery      Only      Career 

Closed,  Says  Hub 

Visitor 

By  THOMAS  TOMLINSON 

"Native  intelligence  and  guts! 

"That's  all  a  blind  person  needs 
in  addition  to  a  Seeing  Eye  trained 
German  shepherd  dog.  With  one  of 
these  dogs  a  blind  person  can  return 
to  his  or  her  occupation  without  any 
trouble  at  all.  Any  occupation,  I 
tell  you,  save  possibly  that  of  sur- 
gery." 

BLIND  MAN'S   OPINION 

Morris  S.  Frank,  native  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  blind  since  a  boxing 
accident  when  a  senior  in  prep 
school  cost  him  his  sight  eight  years 
ago,  made  the  above  statement  in 
Boston  today  during  a  visit  to  sev- 
eral Massachusetts  blind  persons 
who  are  interested  in  procuring  a 
Seeing  Eye  dog. 
Fiank  is  the  vice-president  of  the 
-  Eye,  Inc.,  a  philanthropic 
venture  that  has  enabled  more  than 
250  persons  in  this  country  to  enjoy 
life  despite  blindness. 

"As  important  as  the  ability  to  get 
around  and  travel  in  safety  and 
comfort  with  the  aid  of  the  dogs  is, 
the  removal  of  the  smothering  ef- 
fect of  pity  intended  as  kindness 
which  a  blind  person  is  subjected 
to,  when  alone  or  in  company  of  a 
human  guide,  is  best  of  all. 

"I  mean,"  said  the  slight  black-    I 
haired    southerner    of    28    years,    j 
"that  when  I  am  standing,  we'll    ( 
say,  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  in- 
stead of  just  being  another  blind 
person  and  object  of  pity,  I  am 
that  man  with  the  beautiful  dog, 
and    immediately    someone    says, 
'What  a  lovely  dog.'    An  acquain- 
tance is  formed  and  I  get  along 
excellently. 

"One  lad  in  Rhode  Island  who 
studied  at  Brown  University  for  two 
years  without  a  dog  to  guide  him  told 
me,  'Those  two  years  I  was  the  blind 
boy  on  the  campus.  The  next  two 
.years  with  the  dog,  I  was  the  lad 
with  the  dog,  and  I  was  invited 
everywhere  because  of  the  dog.'  " 

Frank  goes  everywhere  with  his 
pal,  Buddy.  He  gives  orders  to 
Buddy  in  both  English  and  French. 
Buddy  learned  French  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  was  strained  for  his 
work  in  guiding  the  blind.  Frank 
first  learned  of  these  trained  dogs 
when  a  friend  read  him  a  story  by 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  entitled  the 
"Seenig  Eye."  He  wrote  the  woman 
and  asked  how  he  might  obtain  one. 
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8  IN  BAY  STATE 

He  told  Mrs.  Eustis  in  a  letter 
that  if  he  could  obtain  such  a  dog, 
he  would  devote  all  of  his  time  to 
making  it  possible  for  other  blind 
persons  to  obtain  them,  provided  the 
dog  was  all  the  story  stated. 

From  this,  the  Eeeing  Eye,  Inc., 
was  formed  and  today  blind  persons 
throughout  the  country  have  dog 
guides. 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  eight 
dogs  in  everyday  use.  Five  more  are 
to  be  delivered  here  this  summer. 
Pennsylvania  and  California  lead  in 
numbers,  the  former  having  65  and 
the  latter  50. 

Frank  estimated  that  there  are 
10,000  blind  persons  jn  the  country 
who  can  be  aided  by  a  dog. 

"Some,  of  course,  are  too  old, 
some  do  not  like  dogs,  and  others 
have  disqualifying  additional 
physical  handicap-;,"  he  said. 

"In  Germany  they  have  used  these 
dogs  since  1914,  and  tnere  are  about 
5000  in  daily  use.  In  the  eight  years 
we  have  been  operuting  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  we  have  hr.d  many  thou- 
sands of  inquiries  and  applications. 
Each  and  every  applicant  is  per- 
sonally contacted,  and  unless  we  feel 
that  all  our  requirements  are  met 
we  do  not  allow  the  deg  to  leave  us," 
Frank  explained. 

"The  dog  is  trained  at  Morristown 
for  thre  months-  Then  the  blind 
pupil  is  introduced  and  another 
months'  training  follows.  The  dog 
has  a  harness  that  has  attached  to 
it  a  U-shaped  handle  which  is  held 
in  the  left  hand  of  the  blind  person. 
"By  vocal  commands,  'Left,'  'Right' 
and  'Forward,'  the  dog  gets  the 
directions  necessary  to  lead  us  to 
the  wanted  destinatiton.  When,  of 
course,  we  do  not  know  the  direc- 
tion, we  simply  ask  just  as  any  per- 
son with  sight  would  do. 

transmits  via  the  leather  handle 
the  direction  she  wishes  us  to  take 
when  avoiding  pedestrians,  objects 
and  danger  spots. 

"But  it  is  necessary  once  a  iday 
to  give  the  dogs  an  obedience  test. 
That  is,(  g.  few  orders  that  must 
be  obeyed  in  order  to  show  that  you 
are.  after  all,  the  master. 

"These  dogs  are  trained  usually 
at  the  age  of  14  months,  and  during 
the  three-months'  training  period 
they  work  40  minutes  a  day.  Their 
work  life  averages  about  10  years, 
and  their  ful  lspan  of  life  is  about 
12-14  years,"  Frank  told  his  audi- 
ence. 

When  a  blind  person  has  a  dog 
that  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  it 
is  necessary  to  return  to  Morristown 
and  training  for  another  month  with 
another  dog. 

DOGS  WOR1H  $150 

The  value  of  each  dog  is  figured 
at  $150.  Many  pereons  aided  cannot 
pay  for  their  dogs  until  long  after 
they  have  returned  to  gainful  occu- 
pations. Many  college  students, 
Frank  said,  some  times  complete 
their  student  days  beiore  starting  to 
pay  for  their  puides. 


Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  works  in  close 
harmony  with  commissions  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country,  and  thus  avoids  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  expenditure. 

Alexander  Woolco't,  writer  and 
commentator,  a  close  friend  of  Mor- 
ris Frank,  sometimes  cramps  the 
style  of  Buddy's  master. 

"It's  this  way:    Ho  has  written  of 

me  and  he  has  toW  tales  of  Buddy 

;  and  myself  so  manj  times  I  now  find 

J  that  I  can't  sneak  off  for  a  littl 
fling  at  all.  Just  when  I  think  . 
have  given  every  one  the  slip  an< 
am  enjoying  a  stop  at  a  nice  cafe 
some  one  is  cure  io  come  up  anc 
say,  'Oh,  hello.  I've  read  and  hearc 
so  much  of  Buddy,  may  I  pat  him? 
and  there  I  am,  discovered. 

"And  he  said  that  I  lost  my  sight 
because  of  a  handball  accident,  but 
it  was  while  boxing1  at  school,  so  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  remember  to 
tell  folks  it  was  handball  in  order 
not  to  let  Wooicott  clown." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  month 
Frank  is  to  visit  the  Cape.  He  will 
speak  of  several  engagements  ar- 
ranged for  him  along  the  North 
Shore  and  in  New  Hampshire.  With 
him  on  this  trip  is  Miss  Gretchen 
Green,  an  associate  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son Eustic,  president  of  the  Seeing 
Eye.  She  presents  a  motion  picture 
of  the  training  scenes  at  the  school 
at  Morristown. 

As  Frank  talked,  Buddy,  eyeing 
•hose  in  the  room,  seemed  inter- 
ested only  in  the  cameraman.  The 
doy  willingly  posed  this  way  and 
that,  and  enjoyed  the  flashing  bulbs. 
When  Frank  promised  to  allow  her 
a  swim  in  the  afternoon  she  showed 
her  appreciation  in  no  uncertain 
manner. 

See  her  now,  harness  off,"  said 
Frank.  "She  is  just  another  dog  and 
will  chase  cats  or  fight  other  dogs, 
but,  because  she  is  with  me,  I  am  no 
longer  a  blind  man,  I  am  independ- 
ent, and  I  repeat  just  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  guts  is  all  that  Is 
needed." 
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\  Not  Blind  — Has  Buddy! 


Blindness  doesn't  bother  Morris  S.  Frank,  28,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  vice-president  of  the  Seeing  Eye.  At  least,  not  while  he 
has  "Buddy"  to  care  for  him.  Frank,  who  is  here  for  an  educa- 
tional tour,  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 


'Seeing  Eye* 
Guides  Man 


"My  Buddv,  nobody  quite  so 
true." 

Thus  goes  the  song.  But  how- 
many  persons  have  a  REAL  bud- 
dy? 

Morris  S.  Frank,  28,  of  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  vice-president  of  the  Seeing 
Eye,  has  such  a  buddy.  He  is  65 
pounds  of  dog  flesh  and  is  appro- 
priately   named    "Buddy." 

Frank  has  been  blind  since  he 
was  16  as  the  result  of  a  boxing 
accident,  and  Buddy  is  his  seeing 
eye. 

Or  as  Mr.  Frank  puts  it: 
"I'm  the  dog's  valet.     She's  the 
boss.      She    gives    the    commands 
through    the    harness.     I'm    her 
property,  not    her   master." 

For  a.  little  biographical  data 
about  Buddy: 

She  is  S)1^  years  old,  born  in 
Switzerland;  Swiss  trained  and  un- 
derstands French  and  English. 

As  an  aside,  Mr.  Frank  said  fe- 
males among  dogs,  and  only  among 
dogs  (he  said),  are  easier  to  man- 
age. 

Frank  and  Buddy  have  been  pals 
for  eight  years. 

"We've  gone  to  college  togeth- 
er, sold  insurance  together  and 
traveled  all  over  the  United 
States  and  TCtirope  in  each  other's 
company,"  he  said. 
Frank  does  not  disdain  talking 
baby  talk  to  his  dog. 

Both  thought  the  photographing 
was  a  little  silly,  because  the  pho- 
tographer insisted  upon  Buddy  do- 
ing tricks. 

It  seems  that  Buddy  is  not  a 
trick  dog.  But  with  a  few  endear- 
ments from  her  valet  she  shed  some 
of  her  dignity  and  acquiesced. 

Judging  from  Frank,  the  Seeing 
Eye,  in  the  person  of  a  German 
Shepherd  dog,  specially  trained 
(usually  at  Morristown,  N.  J..)  al- 
leviates the  blind  person  from  all 
human  dependence. 
As  Frank  explains  It: 

"With   Buddy,   although   I   still 
cannot  see,  I  am  no  longer  blind." 
What's    more,    Frank    had    this 
guarantee   to   make: 

"A  blind  man  can  do  as  he 
pleases  if  he  has  guts  and  intelli- 
gence. We  can  put  him  back 
in  nearly  any  job  he  occupied  ex- 
cept surgery." 
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Morri6  S.  Frank  and  His  Guide  Buddy 


Seeing-Eye  Dog  Guides  Master, 
Y  Here  to  Provide  Eyes  for  Blind 


Hundreds  of  Sightless  Need  Canine  Guidance,  Declares 
Morris  S.  Frank,  Co-Founder  of  Movement 


Morris  S.  Prank,  co-rounder  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  and  Buddy,  the  first  scien- 
tifically educated  dog  to  guide  a  blind 
person  in  the  United  States,  were  in  Bos- 
ton today  and  served  to  hearten  the 
sighted  as  well  as,  the  blind. 

"There  are  infinitely  more  blind  per- 
sons in  this  country  than  there  are  See- 
ing Eye  dogs,7'  reminded  Mr.  Frank,  a 
slim,  keen  young  Southerner,  who  navi- 
gates traffic  with  such  easy  assurance 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  tha 
engaging  German  shepherd  dug,  trotting 
rapidly  beside  him,  is  his  "ey« 


Though  Mr.  Frank  occasionally  lec- 
tures for  the  cause  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
dog,  and  in  order  to  aid  in  building  up 
the  reserve  fund  so  important  to  the 
organization,  the  work  closest  to  his 
heart  is  his  survey  of  the  blind  who  have 
requested  a  trained,   four-footed  guide. 

This  year  eighty-five  dogs  were  trained 
at  the  Seeing  Eye  headquarters  in  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  and  next  year  there  will 
be  115.  "There  are  10,000  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  from  700  to  800  of 
them   want   dogs."   Mr.   Frank    disclosed, 


as  he  lighted  cigarettes  for  himself  and 
the  reporter  with  brisk  competence.  He 
was  at  breakfast  in  the  dining  room  of 
the  Hotel  Statler.  Buddy  had  guided 
him  from  his  room  to  the  elevator  and 
through  the  usual  maze  of  convention 
delegates  to  be  found  in  the  hotel  lobby 
and  was  curled  cozily  under  the  table. 

"Only  10  per  cent  of  the  blind  can  use 
the  dogs,"  Mr.  Frank  went  on.  "Of  the 
G  per  cent  who  are  over  fifty,  we  can 
only  suggest  occupational  therapy.  From 
the  others,  ranging  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  fifty,  we  have  to  select  those 
who  can  learn  to  live  a  normal,  independ- 
ent life.  A  person  chosen  must  like  dogs 
and  his  family  must  like  thern.  There 
must  be  sympathy  between  a  blind  per- 
son and  his  Seeing  Eye  dog,  but  the 
man  must  learn  to  be  independent  and 
give  the  dog  opportunity  for  service. 

"The  Seeing  Eye  dog  regards  the  blind 
person  not  as  his  master  but  as  his  prop- 
erty,'' Mr.  "Frank  declared,  with  some 
amusement. 

Though  other  breeds  have  been  used, 
the  Seeing  Eye  prefers  the  German  shep- 
herd dog.  "It  has  the  weight,  the  size, 
the  right  coat  and  the  wonderful  sheep- 
herding  instinct,"  Mr.  Frank  went  on, 
as  Buddy  cocked  a  lambent  dark  eye, 
and  thumped  appreciatively  with  her 
tail. 

Her  master  scoffed  at  the  ridiculous  as- 
sertion occasionally  heard  that  the  Ger- 
iinan  shepherd  has  a  "strain  of  wolf." 
"There's  no  more  wolf  in  them  than 
there  is  monkey  in  us,"  said  the  young 
man,  who  with  the  sighted  Mrs.  Harri- 
son Eustis  founded   the   Seeing  Eye. 

Each    person    who    receives    a    Seeing 
Eye  dog  must  pay  $150  over  a  period  of 
five  years.     The  sum  goes  toward  his  re- 
habilitation.    Sometimes  it  is  paid  twen- 
ty-five cents  at  a  time.     It  gives  the  man 
or  woman  a  great  feeling  of  confidence, 
Mr.  Frank  reports.     He  recalls  one  man 
who  when   he  got  his  dog  was  on  relief 
with    his   eight  children.      Eventually   he 
paid  the  sum  and  now  not  only  supports 
his  family  but  this  year  gave  a  contribu- 
tlon  to  the  community  chest  of  his  town. 
Four  Years  to  Train  Instructors 
It  takes  from  four  to  five  years  to  edu- 
cate     the    normal-sighted    men    who    in- 
struct the  dogs.     A  blind  person  who  is 
to  receive  a  dog  must  go  to  Morristown 
for  a  month's  intensive  training  With  the 
n   the  extraordinary  communica- 
tion between   master  and  dog  is  set  up. 
The  leather  harness  on  the  dog's  back  is 
grasped  by  the  master  who  receives  from 
the  dog  signals  which   tell   him  whether 
he   has  a  clear  path   and  what   there  is 
that   will    interfere    with    his  progress. 

Mr.  Frank  named  at  random  the  vari- 
ous people  who  have  Seeing  Eye  dogs. 
There  are  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
salesmen,  switchboard  operators,  a  news-  J 
paper  reporter  in  Connecticut,  a  woman 
concert  singer  who  was  given  such  poise 
and  confidence  by  her  Seeing  Eye  com- 
panion that  she  has  returned  to  her  work 
with  greater  success  than  before. 
In  reference  to  Jack  Despres,  the  young  ' 
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Dogs  to  Guide  Blind 
Now  in  Great  Demand 


CETS  Till".  KEY  FOR  HIS  MASTER 

Buddy,  the   Seeing  Eye,  leads  her  master,   Morris  S.  Frank,  vice-president 

of   The    Seeing   Eye,    Inc.,    at    Morristown,    N.    J.,    where    these    intelligent 

■hepherd  dogs  are  trained,  to  the  floor  desk  at  the  Statler.     Mrs.  Annabelle 

O'Donnell,  floor  clerk,  hands  key  out. 


Requests  for  1400  trained  German 
Shepherd  dog's  to  guide  the  blind  in 
their  work  and  about  the  streets  are  on 
file  at  The  Seeing  Eye.  Inc.,  at  Morris- 
town,  X.  J.,  where  both  the  dogs  and 
the  blind  are  trained  to  co-operate  with 
One  another. 

In  Boston  at  the  moment  is  Morris  S. 
Frank,  a  native  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Mind  since  the  age  o£  ]G,  who  imported 
the  first  scientifically  educated  dog  into 
this  country  as  a  guide  for  himself 
eight  years  ago.  The  dog  la 
a.  beautiful  female,  horn  and  trained  in 
Switzerland.  Sixty  per  cent  of  all 
Ing  Eyes"  are  females,  because  they 
are  more  tractable, 

Mr.  Frank,  a  graduate  of  Yanclerhilt 
Universlt:  e-president     of     the 

blind  division  >•'  The  Seeing  Eye.  His 
time  is  devoted  to  Interviewing  appli- 
cants for  these  famous  dog  guides,  for 
•very  request  is  contacted  personally, 
•  nd  he  will  spend  several  weeks  in  Now 
England   this   summer  for   that  pu 

"Only   1-i  doss   are   available   at   pres- 


ent,"  said  Mr.  Frank  yesterday.     "And 
only  about  10  per  cent  of   the  blind   in 

country  are  capable  of  being  | 
guided  hy  these  dogs.  The  10  per  cent 
means  10,000  people.  As  the  enterprise 
grows,  it  is  hoped  to  train  751  to  1000 
dogs  annually.  The  total  for  this  year 
will  be  about  85. 

"Most    blind    people    over   50   years    of 
age,   with  exceptions,  of  course,  are  too 
old  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  training, 
number  60  per  cent  of  the   blind. 
Another  L'O   per  cent  are   in   schools   for 
the   blind  and   do  not  need  dogs  at  this 
time    in    their    lives.     One-half    the    re- 
>  per  cent  have  other  physical 
infirmities    which    preclude    the    u.-e    or 
the   dog   guide,   or  else   dislike  and   fear 
The    Mind   person    must   love   bis 
to   Obtain  co-operation  and  it  can- 
not he  fak' 

"While   $130  is   the   cost   of   a  dog   to  a 

blind   person,  the  actual   cost  of  rearing 

ling   one   and   giving   individual 

training    to    the    blind    man    Is    nearer 
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"The  Seeing  Eye" 

9 

Anyone  who  has  never  heard  the 
lecture  and  seen  the  amazing-  picture 
of  the  "Seeing-  Eye"  of  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  can  have  the  slightest  conception 
of  how  perfectly  fascinating  and  un- 
believable it  really  is.  To  hear  about 
it  is  one  thing,  but  to  actually  see  j 
the  pictures,  and  meet  Morris  Frank 
and  his  dog  "Buddy"  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter.  Last  evening  many  of ! 
the  North  Shore  colonists  drove  to  St. 
John's  Parish  Hall  in  Beverly  Farms,  ! 
even  forgetting  the  heat,  so  interested  ' 
were  they  to  learn  about  this  most  worth- 
while institution.  Mr.  Frank  is  an  ex- 
cellent speaker,  as  he  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  at  an  informal  party, 
rather  than  a  cut  and  dried  lecture.  One 
minute  the  enthusiastic  audience  was  in 
gales  of  laughter  at  his  stories,  and  the 
next  held  spellbound  by  the  amazing 
things  he  had  to  recount.  The  girls  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  the  talk  a  suc- 
cess were  Miss  Catherine  Pentecost,  look- 
ing attractive  in  white  with  touches  of 
red:  Miss  Julia  Barbour,  in  white  with 
brilliant  green  accessories;  Miss  Gwen- 
dolen Livermore,  attractive  as  always  in 
yellow  linen;  Miss  Elsie  Brewer,  lovely  in 
white  and  green  also. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Barbour  introduced  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mrs.  Barbour  was  also  an 
Interested  listener.  She  sat  with  her 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Alfred  Kidder,  2d., 
who  wore  a  cool  yellow  crepe  de  chine 
dress,  while  across  the  way  sat  her  hus- 
band with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Kidder.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kidder.  2d., 
have  just  recently  returned  from  South 
America,  and  will  be  in  Beverly  Farms  ' 
for  the  summer. 

Others  In  the  audience  were  Robert  E. 
Brewer  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Susan 
Brewer,  in  pink  and  white  print,  who  sat 
with  her  fiance,  Benjamin  Huntington. 
With  Mrs.  Matthew  Bartlett  sat  her  son- 
in-law,  Nathaniel  Wlnthrop.  Three  of 
those  who  have  worked  hardest  for  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  during  the  year  and  are  on 
the  Boston  committee  were  on  hand:  Mrs. 
Richard  Cary  Curtis,  in  green;  Mrs. 
Henry  Murray,  in  black  lace,  and  Charles 
Cotting.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  H. 
Burnham  were  two  others  in  the  audi- 
ence. Others  were  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Hoyt 
with  her  two  daughters,  Miss  Joanna 
and  Miss  Nancy,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Sea- 
bury.  Others  "looking  and  listening" 
with  delight  were  Miss  Alice  Thorndike, 
Mrs.  Charles  Warren,  and  Miss  Sarah 
Franke.  The  Tuckerman  twins,  Herbert 
and  Dicky  and  Miss  Phyllis  Tuckerman 
were  all  accompanied  by  Frederick  Mose- 
ley,  Jr.,  who  Is  tutoring  the  boys  this 
summer  in  Hamilton.  Thayer  Blgelow 
was  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  Blge- 
low. 

And  so  another  worthwhile  North 
Shore  evening  has  passed;  gone  but  cer- 
tainly not  forgotten,  as  everyone  was 
more  than  impressed  with  Mr.  Frank's 
talk,  his  dog  and  his  pictures.  Many  of 
those  in  the  audience  received  desired 
information  about  the  "Seeing  Eye"  by 
asking  the  lecturer  Intelligent  questions, 
and  each  person  went  home  "a.  la  An" 
with  a  large  booklet  under  arm  telling  all! 
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THE  SOCIAL,  FRONT 

Milton    Guests    View  J  Phyllis    Motley    in 
,   Seeing  Eye  Film        {      Children's  Work 

~T By   CONSTANCE    WINSLOW 


IF   THE  N.   PENROSE   HALLOWELLS  ever  want   to  rent 
their  Milton  home  for  the  summer,  they'd  have  plenty  of  takers 

among  the  audience  that  turned  out  for  the  Seeing  Eye  meeting. 

• 

COMING  BACK  to  town  from 
various  shore  and  country  places. 
the  guests  might  have  expected  a 
little  discomfort,  especially  sine  \ 
the  150  prepared  for  came  almost 
to  a  man  .  .  .  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Hallowells  and  Peabodys 
who  found  themselves  fog-bound. 
But,  instead  of  wilting  under  the 
collar,  wraps  and  shawls  were 
drawn  a  little  closer,  as  a  delight- 
ful breeze  swept  through  the  Hal- 
lowell  masic  room  from  the  ad- 
joining   Blue    Hills. 

THE    AMAZING    INTKKKST     in 

The  Seeing  Eye  organization  an*! 
the  growth  of  the  work  in  this 
country  is  easily  understood  after 
seeing  the  film  showing  the  in- 
struction of  both  the  blind  and 
the  dogs  who  ate  to  guide  them 
.  .  .  and  after  listening  to  Morris 
Frank,  who  helped  found  the  or- 
ganization here.  Charles  E.  Cot- 
ting  .  .  .  whose  name  was  in  the 
papers  a  lot  when  he  became  the 
husband  of  Constance  Binney,  the 
well-known  actress  of  a  decade 
ago,  who  gave  up  the  stage  to 
come  and  live  on  Beacon  street 
...  is  chairman  of  the  local  group 
helping  the  blind  to  get  oibfe  of 
these  "eyes"  .  .  .  and  he  should 
be  deluged  with  checks  thi.s  morn- 
ing. One  lady  even  left  one  bo- 
hind  as  she  left  Mrs.  Hallowell's 
very  enjoyable  meeting.  She  had 
come  in  an  ambulance  and  with 
a  nurse  in  attendance,  so  great 
was    her   interest. 


BOTH  THE  HAULOVVELL  la- 
dies, Mrs.  N.  Penrose  and  Mrs. 
Robert,  wore  cool  flowered  chif- 
fons... the  hostess  in  a  rose  and 
blue,  with  blue  slippers  repeating 
the  shade... and  her  sister-in-law's 
had  rose  flowers  splashed  on  a 
white  background.  Robert  was 
there.  in  dinner  clothes,  but 
"Buck,"  otherwise  Penrose,  was 
kept  in  New  York  by  business. 
Margaret,  the  post-deb  daughter  of 
the    house,    a    very    attractive     bru- 


(liitrriiatloiiul  News  Photo) 
She's  in  the  Army  now.  Nancy 
Ames,  who  was  presented  last 
season  by  her  parents,  the  Stephen 
Ameses  of  Milton,  and  whos  en- 
gagement to  Lt.  Roy  Wheaton 
Cole,  Jr.,  tius  year's  West  Point 
graduate  has  just  been  announced. 

pects  her  to  draw  a  lengthy  piece 
of  embroidery  from  her  bag  any 
minute. 

MRS.    FREDERIC    STONE,    not 

long  back  from  her  son's  wedding 
in  the  South,  looked  very  fit  in 
black  and  white  printed  silk  and 
a  white  coat  .  .  .  she  and  Mrs. 
William  Brace  Pratt  were  among 
those  finding  wraps  welcome,  Mrs. 
Pratt  getting  up  to  put  on  her 
little  wine  velvet  cape  that  matched 
the  sash  on  her  periwinkle  blue 
point  d'esprit  with  the  rustling 
taffeta  slip.  She  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hallowell  were  responsible  for  the 
well-filled  meeting  since  that  was 
their   part   of   the  evening. 

MRS.     CHESTER     HUMPHREY 

was  very  smart  in  a  black  taffeta 
with     white     flowers     embroidered 


nette    youngster,    wore    one  of   the    °»    !t    and    app  iqued    on    the    long 

popular    full-skirted    India  prints.    caP«    or    net     Clara    Dupee  s    bright 

j    »*         t>    k     f      t„      ,v,  £,.-,<,;.    red-gold    hair  shone  out   in   the   au- 

and    Mrs.    Robert,    Jr.,    the  former  ■          »                    B          Uk^ih-   vr„rW* 


and    Mrs.    Robert 
Narrcy   Means,   wa 
a  rose  sash. 


the    former- 
white,   with 


MISS     GRETCHEN     GREEN, 


gold 
dience  ...  as  did  Phyllis  Motley's 
fair  hair  .  .  .  Phyllis  and  her  Pa 
are  keeping  house  while  Mrs.  Mot- 
ley   and     Anne     do     Europe.       The 


who  looked  as  if  she'd  stepped  .  Children's  Island  Sanitarium  is 
right  out  of  an  English  novel,  |  shortly  claiming  Phyllis's  volun- 
caused  a  ripple  of  amusement  as  i  teer  services.  She  was  in  a  pretty 
she  explained  the  film  and  why  j  print  on  a  dark  background  ...  a 
the  guide  dog  paid  no  attention  to  |  street  length  ...  at  the  meeting, 
the  little  street  dog.  The  amaz-  :  The  Bartol  bride,  now  Mrs.  Grace. 
ing  Miss  Green  has  done  a  variety  i  also    wore    a    short 
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"The  Seeing  Eye" 


Anyone     who     has     never     heard     the 
lecture    and    seen    the    amazing    picture 
of  the    "Seeing  Eye"   of  Morristown,    N. 
J.,    can    have    the    slightest    conception 
of    how    perfectly    fascinating    and     un- 
believable   it    really    is.     To    hear   about 
it    is    one    thing,    but    to    actually    see 
the    pictures,    and    meet    Morris    Frank 
and  his  dog  "Buddy"  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent   matter.      Last    evening    many    of 
the   North    Shore    colonists   drove   to   St. 
John's    Parish    Hall    in    Beverly    Farms, 
even    forgetting   the    heat,    so    interested  ; 
were  they  to  learn  about  this  most  worth-  J 
while   institution.      Mr.   Frank   is  an   ex- 
cellent speaker,  as  he  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  at  an  informal  party, 
rather  than  a  cut  and  dried  lecture.    One  ' 
minute  the  enthusiastic  audience  was  in 
gales  of  laughter  at  his  stories,  and  the  I 
next    held    spellbound    by    the    amazing 
things  he  had  to  recount.     The  girls  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  the  talk  a  suc- 
cess were  Miss  Catherine  Pentecost,  look- 
ing attractive   in   white   with   touches   of 
red;   Miss   Julia   Barbour,   in   white   with 
brilliant    green    accessories;    Miss    Gwen- 
dolen Llvermore,  attractive  as  always  in 
yellow  linen;  Miss  Elsie  Brewer,  lovely  in 
white  and  green  also. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Barbour  introduced  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mrs.  Barbour  was  also  an 
interested  listener.  She  sat  with  her 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Alfred  Kidder,  2d., 
who  wore  a  cool  yellow  crepe  de  chine 
dress,  while  across  the  way  sat  her  hus- 
band with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Kidder.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kidder,  2d., 
have  just  recently  returned  from  South 
America,  and  will  be  in  Beverly  Farms 
for  the  summer. 

Others  in  the  audience  were  Robert  E. 
Brewer  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Susan 
Brewer,  in  pink  and  white  print,  who  sat 
with  her  fiance,  Benjamin  Huntington. 
With  Mrs.  Matthew  Bartlett  sat  her  son- 
in-law,  Nathaniel  Winthrop.  Three  of 
those  who  have  worked  hardest  for  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  during  the  year  and  are  on 
the  Boston  committee  were  on  hand;  Mrs. 
Richard  Cary  Curtis,  in  green;  Mrs. 
Henry  Murray,  in  black  lace,  and  Charles 
Cotting.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  H. 
Burnham  were  two  others  in  the  audi- 
ence. Others  were  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Hoyt 
with  her  two  daughters,  Miss  Joanna 
and  Miss  Nancy,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Sea- 
bury.  Others  "looking  and  listening" 
with  delight  were  Miss  Alice  Thorndike, 
Mrs.  Charles  Warren,  and  Miss  Sarah 
Franke.  The  Tuckerman  twins,  Herbert 
and  Dicky  and  Miss  Phyllis  Tuckerman 
were  all  accompanied  by  Frederick  Mose- 
ley,  Jr.,  who  is  tutoring  the  boys  this 
summer  in  Hamilton.  Thayer  Bigelow 
was  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  Bige- 
low. 

And  so  another  worthwhile  North 
Shore  evening  has  passed;  gone  but  cer- 
tainly not  forgotten,  as  everyone  was 
more  than  impressed  with  Mr.  Frank's 
talk,  his  dog  and  his  pictures.  Many  of 
those  in  the  audience  received  desired 
information  about  the  "Seeing  Eye"  by 
asking  the  lecturer  intelligent  questions, 
and  each  person  went  home  "a  la  fin" 
with  a  large  booklet  under  arm  telling  all! 


TUESDAY    night    found    me    at    St.  THE  SEEING  EYE  Hear  About 


TUESDAY  night  found  me  at  St. 
John's  Church  parish  hall  to  see, 
hear"  and  he  amazed  at  the  lecture  and 
moving  pictures  given  about  the  "Seeing- 
Eye."  Mr.  Morris  S.  Frank,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  school  in  Morristown, 
himself  blind,  was  given  a  grand  wel- 
come from  the  enthusiastic  audience.  Of 
course  he  brought  along  his  dog  "Buddy" 
whom  everyone  adored !  We  had  heard 
about  this  wonderful  institution,  but 
had  no  idea  how  remarkable  the  whole 
thing  really  is.  I  think  Mr.  Frank  is 
one  of  the  most  interes  ing  speakers  I've 
ever  heard.  He  has  a  wonderful  sense 
of  humor,  having  his  listener?  in  gales  of 
laughter  one  minute  and  sitting  spell- 
bound the  next  with  his  fascinating 
stories.  We  all  had  the  impression  we 
were  at  an  informal  gathering  rather 
than  a  real  lecture. 

DR.  Thomas  Barbour  introduced  Mr. 
Frank.  Mrs.  Barbour  sat  with  her 
eldest  daughter  Mrs.  Alfred  Kidder  II, 
who  looked  pretty  in  yellow  crepe  de 
chine.  Mr.  Kidder,  her  husband,  sat 
across  the  aisle  with  his  family,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Kidder.  Mrs.  Joseph 
B.  Hoyt  brought  her  two  daughters  Jo- 
anna and  Nancy  and  Beatrice  Seabury. 
With  Mrs-  Matthew  Bartlett  was  her 

son-in-law  Nathaniel  Winthrop.  Others 
in  the  audience  were  Miss  Sarah  Franks, 
Miss  Alice  Thorndike  and  Mrs.  George 
Warren.  With  Mr.  Robert  E.  Brewer 
were  his  two  daughters  Miss  Elsie  and 
Miss  Susan  who  was  also  accompanied 
by  her  fiance  Mr.  Benjamin  Hunting- 
ton. Herbert,  Dicky  and  Miss  Phyllis 
Tuckerman  were  there  with  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Moseley,  who  is  to  tutor  the  twins 
this  summer.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Bigelow 
came  with  her  son  Mr.  Thayer  Bigelow*, 
and    two  other  arrivals   were    Rev.    and 

Mrs.   Bradford  H.  Burnham.      And  so, 
another   worthwhile    North    Shore   eve- 
ning passed.      Gone  but  not  forgotten! 


SEEING  EYE 

"The  best  charity  in  the  world,"  says  Mrs. 
Richard  Cary  Curtis. 

DOWN  the  s.airs  at  the  Essex  Cjunty 
Club  in  Manchester  came  Morris 
S.  Frank  and  Buddy,  his  Seeing  Eye  dog 
guide.  After  transacting  some  business 
at  the  desk  he  told  Buddy  to  go  "for- 
ward" into  the  dining  room.  The  re- 
porter then  asked  Mr.  Frank  if  he  had 
time  to  tell  her  a  little  about  his  work. 
He  cordially  invited  her  to  sit  with  him 
while  he  ate  breakfast,  as  he  was  leaving 
right  after  for  Pecket's,  at  Sugar  Hill, 
N.  H.  Buddy  snuggled  beneath  the 
table  while  Mr.  Frank  told  of  that 
great  work  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J.,  is  doing  for  the  blind. 
(This  story  we  shall  tell  you  next  week. 
—Ed.) 

Mr.  Frank  came  to  the  Shore  last 
week  and  gave  one  of  his  illustrated  talks 
Saturday  evening  at  "Cliffs,"  the  Man- 
chester home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Cary  Curtis.  On  Tuesday  evening  he 
rave  a  talk  at  St.  John's  Church  Parish 
House,  Beverly  Farms,  when  he  was  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Thomas  Barbour.  The 
committee  working  for  the  success  of  the 
evening  included  Miss  Catherine  Pente- 
cost, Miss  Julia  Barbour,  Miss  Gwen- 
dolen Livermore  and  Miss  Elsie  Brewer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  gave  a  dinner 
that  night  at  "Cliffs"  at  which  Mr. 
Frank  was  the  guest  of  honor. 


Hear  About  The  Seeing  Eye 

(  •   

Gr<>up     Of     Milton     People     Meet     To 

Listen  To  Talk  On  Training  Of  Dogs 

As  Guides   For  Blind   People 

Many  Milton  people  assembled  at 
the  Brush  Hill  rd.  estate  of  Mr.  and 
1  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowed  Monday 
evening  at  a  meeting  called  in  the 
interest  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  the  organi- 
zation which  trains  German  shepherd 
dogs  to  act  as  guides  for  blind  peo- 
ple. Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Pratt  were  in  charge 
of  the  meeting.  The  principal  guest 
was  Morris  S.  Frank,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  his  dog-guide  Buddy. 
Mr.  Frank  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  The  Seeing  Eye  and  is  at 
present  making  a  tour  of  New 
England  to  interest  people  in  support- 
ins    the    movement. 

He  told  of  the  trailing  of  dogs  at 
.Morristown,  N.  J.,  saying  that  this  year 
85  dogs  were  educated  to  lead  blind 
people  about  and  next  year  there  will 
be  115.  The  supply  of  dogs  is,  how- 
ever, inadequate  to  meet  the  demand 
for  there  are  between  700  and  800 
blind  people  asking  for  dogs.  He  said 
that  not  all  blind  people  can  accus- 
tom themselves  to  being  guided  by  the 
dons;  the  younger  people  take  most 
readily  to  the  plan.  A  blind  person 
who  is  to  receive  a  dog  must  go 
through  a  month's  training  at  Morris- 
town. 
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A    FINfE    CHARITY 


t    i 


Morris  S.  Frank,  founder  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  In- 
corporated, which  trains  German  shepherd  dogs  to 
guide  the  blind,  in  Boston  to  interview  applicants  for 
these  dog  guides,  reveals  that  there  have  been  received 
some  1400  requests  for  dogs,  whereas  only  85  dogs 
will  be  trained  this  year.  There  are  10,000  blind 
people  capable  of  being  guided  by  these  dogs. 

Blind  persons  get  the  dogs  for  $150,  but  it  costs 
$1000  to  rear  and  train  one  dog,  and  give  individual 
training  to  the  blind  man  who  is  to  have  him.  This 
■would  seem  to  be  a  fine  outlet  for  surplus  cash  in  the 
hands  of  the  charitably  inclined. 
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"The  Seeing  Eye"  at 
Stone  Ridge  Casino 


How  German  shepherd  dogs  are 
trained  to^  lead  the  blind  will  be  the 
subject  at  the  Casino  Summer  For-  j 
um,  at  Stone  Ridge,  next  Friday  eve- 
ning, it  was  announced  today  by  Hol- 
lister  Sturges,  Jr.,  director. 

The  speaker  will  be  Gretchen 
Green,  whose  talk  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  new  motion  picture  film 
showing  in  detail  the  work  now  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  Seeing  Eye  at 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

This  experiment  of  relieving  blind 
persons  from  a  state  of  dependence 
was  started  seven  years  ago  in  this 
country.  At  that  time  few  believed 
it  possible  for  dogs,  however  well 
educated,  to  guide  a  blind  person 
safely  through  American  traffic  un- 
der all  conditions. 

Only  a  small  group  of  its  propo- 
nents, who  had  spent  nearly  10  years 
in  Europe  studying  and  developing 
working  dogs,  believed  the  Seeing 
Eye  would  in  time  liberate  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  who  cannot  do 
much  of  what  they  want  to  do  be- 
cause they  cannot  see. 

Today  over  200  blind  in  nearly  ev- 
ery state  of  the  Union  have  dogs 
through  which  they  have  been  lib- 
erated. 

The  guest  speaker  on  Friday  has 
been  associated  with  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis,  the  president  of  the  Seeing 
Eye,  for  many  years,  even  before  the 
establishment  of  this  organization  in 
1929.  Miss  Green  was  with  Mrs. 
Eustis  in  Switzerland  when  the  For- 
tunate Fields  experiment  in  breeding 
dogs  for  intelligence  was  being  con- 
ducted and  where  the  American 
method  of  educating  dogs  was  devel- 
oped. 

Miss  Green  is  the  author  of  the 
recently  published  autobiography, 
"The  Whole  World  and  Company." 
Her  life  has  been  an  active  one:  She 
has  been  a  policewoman  in  Idaho, 
has  had  tea  rooms  in  Florida  and  in 
Venice,  has  worked  in  India  at  the 
University  of  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
and  acted  as  advance  agent  for  Mal- 
vina  Hoffman  on  her  famous  trip 
around  the  world  sculptoring  antho- 
pological  types  of  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Chicago. 

Mist  of  Miss  Green's  energies  for 
the  past  few  years  have  been  devoted 
to  the  Seeing  Eye,  and  her  talk  at 
Stone  Ridge  on  Friday  will  be  her 
first  visit  to  Ulster  county. 


'Seeing  Eye'  Group  Formed 
qtfTo  Advance  Aid  To  Blind 

Founder  of  International  Organization  Outlines  New 
Means  oT  Helping  Sightless 


The  work  of  the  "Seeing  Eye,"  in- 
ternational organization  which  has 
sponsored  the  training  of  German 
shepherd  dogs  to  act  as  guides  and 
companions   for   the   blind    will    be 
sponsored    in    Santa   Barbara    by    a 
,  local  committee,   it  was  announced 
!  today  following  a  meeting  in  Mon- 
|  tecito  Country  club  which  was  ad- 
dressed by     Mrs.  Harrison     Eustis, 
founder  of  the  organization.    Near- 
ly 250  interested  Santa  Barbara  res- 
I  idents  attended  the  meeting. 

The  committee  met  this  morning 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Francis  V. 
Lloyd  to  advance  active  plans  for 
acquainting  this  region  more  thor- 
oughly with  the  method  and  policies 
of  The  Seeing  Eye.  Members  of 
the  committee  are  Mrs.  Frank 
Lloyd,  Colonel  Henry  Bull,  Curtis 
W.  Cate,  Dr.  Logan  Clendening, 
Miss^^lizabeth  Cudahy,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liaj^  N.  Duane,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
flreenough.  Miss  Katherine  Harvey, 
^/liss  Marion  Kerby,  General  Wil- 
liam Lassiter,  Charles  E.  Perkins, 
Mrs.  M.  Russell,  Stowe  Phelps,  Mrs. 
Wolcott  Tuckerman. 

"Blindness,"  Mrs.  Eustis  said  in 
outlining  the  work  of  the  "Seeing 
Eye,"  "nearly  always  brings  with  it 
phobias  of  far  greater  danger  than 
loss  of  eyesight — fear,  loneliness  and 
the  smothering  effect  of  pity  intend- 
ed as  kindness.  The  dog  guide,  even 
where  other  influences  have  proved 
unavailing,  has  in  almost  every  case 
eliminated  these  phobias.  It  has 
given  the  person  back  his  or  her 
normal  healthy  life,  making  friends 
and  opening  up  an  independent, 
self-reliant  existence  for  the  master. 
"The  Seeing  Eye  was  started  in 
America  in  1928,  at  Morristown. 
New  Jersey.  On  its  six-acre  lot 
there,  instructors  train,  or  rather, 
educate  dogs  to  lead  a  blind  person 
through  traffic,  around  obstacles,  up 
and  down  steps  and  paths  often 
faster  and  with  more  confidence 
than  a  person  with  eyes  can  travel. 
"There  also  the  blind  person  goes 
to  learn  to  answer  to  the  indications 
given  by  the  dogs,  and  become  ad- 
justed to  his  new  life.  And  most 
important  of  all,  there  new  in- 
structors are  trained.  Whereas  it 
take:,  four  months  to  train  a  dog, 
and  one  month  to  accustom  the 
master,  it  takes  four  years  to  trai 
a  man  to  become  an  instructor, 
teach    him    to    understand    anjrfTa 


psychology,  to  handle  the  blind,  and 
to  be  able  to  train  other  instructors. 

"This  year  we  have  been  able  to 
train  85  dogs.  This  is  a  small 
amount  compared  with  the  10,000 
blind  in  America  who  are  eligible 
to  have  dogs,  but  we  try  to  place 
them  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good. 

"In  1819,  a  German  worked  out  a 
method  by  which  a  dog  could  guide 
a  blind  person.  His  idea  was  be- 
littled and  discarded  until  1915, 
when  the  work  was  resumed.  Now 
dogs  guide  their  masters  to  their 
employment  with  unerring  accura- 
cy, obeying  the  commands  of  'left,' 
'right'  and  'forward,'  through  swing- 
ing doors,  into  elevators,  even  into 
the  pulpit,  for  the  blind  are  able  to 
work  as  stenographers,  salesmen, 
preachers,  telephone  operators, 
newsstand  owners  and  in  many  oth- 
er vocations  with  the  aid  of  these 
intelligent  animals. 

"The  blind  enters  a  moral  obli- 
gation when  he  receives  his  dog. 
When  he  is  able,  he  pays  tp  The 
Seeing  Eye  $150  for  his  dog  and  tui- 
tion. No  one  can  buy  a  dog  for  a 
blind  person.  They  may  join  the 
organization,  which  now  has  5,000 
members,  or  they  may  contribute  to 
The  Seeing  Eye  Security  Fund. 

"If  The  Seeing  Eye  budget  were 
divided  by  the  number  of  dogs 
placed  during  a  year,  the  result 
would  amount  to  about  $900  per 
dog.  This  sum  is  carried  by  the 
members  of  the  organization. 

"The  permanence  of  the  organiza- 
tion has  not  yet  been  definitely  es- 
tablished. It  depends,  above  all, 
upon  the  understanding  of  the  new 
kind  of  philanthropy  which  is  the 
policy  of  the  'Seeing  Eye.'  Under 
this  policy  of  having  donors  con- 
tribute to  the  'Seeing  Eye'  funds, 
instead  of  directly  to  the  blind,  the 
situation  in  which  the  recipient  of 
aid  would  feel  obligated  is  averted. 
This  is  an  important  factor  in 
building  up  the  morale  of  blind, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
objectives  of  the  'Seeing  Eye.'"    y 


Lions  Make  Blind  Keliet 
Chief  Goal  for  Next  Year 
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PROVIDENCE,  July  23  —  Thel 
Lions  International  convention  set- 
tled down  to  serious  business  to- 
day in  one  of  the  most  intense 
business  sessions  of  its  20th  annual 
conclave. 

The  resolutions  committee,  head- 
ed by  Jack  W.  Connell  of  Toronto, 
prepared  to  submit  a  list  of  rec- 
ommendations, including;  one  for 
universal  finger  printing  and  an- 
other which  would  give  employ- 
ment to  blind  persons  dispensing 
drinks  from  an  automatic  machine, 
developed  by  the  Columbia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  which  Lions  In- 
ternational   controls. 

Later  in  the  day  the  nominating 
committee  was  to  report,  although 
officers  will  not  be  elected  until 
tomorrow,  the  final  (lay  of  the  con- 
vention. 

GET  EARLY   START. 

The  day's  business  broke  early 
for  key  members  and  master  key 
members  who  breakfasted  at  the 
Biltmore  and  Crown  Hotels  at  7:30. 
While  the  delegates'  women  folk 
left  by  boat  for  a  luncheon  at  New- 
port, President  Richard  J.  Osen- 
baugh  opened  the  third  day  of  the 
convention  at  9.  Rev.  J.  A.  Mac- 
Lellan  of  Edmonton,  Canada,  de- 
livered  invocation. 

Meanwhile,  it  appealed  a  resolu- 
tion would  be  presented  on  the 
floor  urging  the  international  order 
to  launch  a  fight  against  Commun- 
ism. 

Relief  of  the  blind  was  set  as  the 
major  goal  for  the  next  12  months, 
with  the  largest  financial  item  go- 
ing towards  free  treatment,  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  for  the 
blind.  A  drive  will  be  launched  to 
seek  extension  of  the  "white  cane'' 
ordnance  throughout  North  Ameri- 
ca under  which  blind  persons 
carrying  white  canes  would  be  giv- 
en right  of  way  in  traffic. 

GO  TO  ROCKY  POINT. 

A  large  contingent  of  delegates 
attended  an  outing  to  Rocky  Point 
yesterday,  while  others  participated 
in  a  golf  tournament  a  division  of 
which  was  played  at  the  Pawtucket 
Golf  Club.  Still  others  attended  a 
band  and  bugle,  fife  and  drum  con- 
test at  Aldrich  field,  Brown  Uni- 
versity. In  a  contest  Pawtucket 
senior  high  band  placed  fourth, 
winning  a  $300  prize. 

Following  yacht  races  at  Rocky 
Point  in  the  afternoon  amalequai- 
tet  contest  was  conducted  in  the 
Quarter-Deck,  the  Pittsburg  club's 
quartet  being  adjudged  winner. 
William  Smithson  of  Pawtucket 
was    one    of    three    judges,    and    he 


and    Mrs.    Smithson    were    among 
judges  for  a  stunt  contest. 

Nine     bands     competed     in     the 
Aldrich  field  contest,  first  prize  go-  \ 
ing    to    the    Parkersburg,    W.    Va_, ' 
high    school;    second   to   New   Bed- 
ford   high    school,    third    to    Provi- 
dence Central  high,  fifth  to  Ottawa,  J 
Ont.,   boys'  band,   and   sixth   to  La- 
Salle  Academy  band  of  Providence. 
Armistice  Post,  No.  45,  junior  drum 
and  bugle  corps  of  Pawtucket,  won 
the  $50  fourth  prize  in  the  contest 
for  drum   corps   units. 

Prof.  Robert  N.  Phillips  of  La- 
fayette University  was  principal 
speaker  at  yesterday's  session.  He 
spoke  on  "Liberty,  Intelligence  and 
Our   Nation's   Safety." 

Alexander  T.  Wells  of  New  York 
city  and  Harold  A.  Crane  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  were  nominated  for 
third  vice-president  today.  The 
election  will  be  held  tomorrow.  AH 
offices  higher  than  third  vice-presi- 
dent are  filled  by  automatic  suc- 
cession. 

The  nominating  committee  also 
|  named  nine  candidates  for  the  five 
!  directorships,  George  Anderson, 
Plainfleld,  N.  H.;  J.  Nelson  Alex- 
ander, Providence;  W.  H.  Baxter, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  William  H.  Cole- 
man, Lewisburg,  Pa.;  Donald  Gibbs. 

Urbana,  O.;  Bob  J.  Lyles,  Austin, 
JTex.;  Richard  Simmons,  Frederick, 
Md.;  D.  A.  Skeen,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  George  B.  Timmerman,  Bates- 
burg,  S.   C. 

The  committee  decided  to  allow 
I  the  convention  as  a  whole  to  se- 
lect next  year's  convention  city. 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  appeared  to  have  the 
greatest  support,  though  Chicago 
and  Atlantic  City  also  were  con- 
sidered. 


BY   LARRY   WOLTERS. 

In  a  recent  contest  by  the  pro- 
gram featuring  Francis  X.  Bushman, 
the  sponsor  [  a  dog  food  maker] 
sought  the  best  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  to  win  $100?"  Miss  Roselle 
Brewer,  26  years  old,  a  blind  girl  re- 
siding at  4021  Ellis  avenue,  won  the 
money  with  her  answer,  "I'd  Buy 
a  '  Seeing  Eye  '  Dog." 

The  $100,  however,  was  not  enough. 
Through    the    Blind    Service    in    the 
Medical     Arts     building,     additional 
funds  were   made  available.     A  fort- 
night ago  Miss  Brewer  went  to  Mor- 
wn,   N.   J.,   to   begin   learning   to 
work  with  her  new  canine  guardian. 
Betty  Lee,  who  broadcasts  the  "  Art 
of   Living"    program    over   WJJD,    is 
a  friend  and  neighbor  of  Miss  Brewer. 
She   received   a   letter   the  other   day 
from  the  girl  which   said   in  part: 
"You've   never  seen   such  a   bright 
as  I  have.     I  am  so  happy  with 
her.    .    .    .    She  just  takes  me   flying 
down    the    street    around    pedestrians 
and   obstacles    like   a    charm.     I   call 
her    Lady    Luck.      This    is    the    most 
wonderful    experience    anyone    could 
have.    A  am  sorry  for  the  people  who 
are  not  blind  and  can't  have  a  chance 
to  have  one  of  these  dogs." 

Many  a  listener  is  likely  to  be  a 
little  more  tolerant  of  radio  contests, 
boresome  as  they  often  are,  after 
reading  these  words  of  a  blind  girl 
with  a  great  heart. 


Locals  t!o  Sponsor 
r  'Shifts  Eye*  Work 

WcJkifcf  the  "Seeing  Eye,"  inter- 
natiohaPorganizatioii   hiteiea»w>"iit  j 
the  Training    of    dogs   to    aid   blind  I 
persons,  will  be  sponsored  in  Santa  | 
Barbara    by    a    local   committee,    it 
was  announced  yesterday  following 
a    meeting    at    Montecito    Country 
Club. 

The  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  approximately  250  .interested 
Santa  Baroarans,  was  addressed  by 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  founder  of 
the  organization. 

Members  of  the  local  committee 
induce  Mrs.  Frank  Lloyd,  Colonel 
Henry  Bull,  Curtis  W.  Cate,  Dr.  Lo- 
gan Ciendening,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cu- 
dahy.  Mrs.  William  N.  Duane,  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Greenough,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Harvey,  Miss  Marion  Kerby, 
General  William  Lassiter,  Charles 
E.  Perkins,  Mrs  M.  Russell,  Stowe 
Phelpi  and  Mrs.  Wolcott  Tucker- 
man.  \ 
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Leading  the  Blin 


To  the  Editor: 

Sir  -A  blind  man,  apparently  being  led 
by  his  dog,  which  wore  one  of  the  special 
frame-like  straps  for  that  purpose,  at- 
tracted my  attention  in  Newark  a  few 
days  ago.  Closer  inspection  showed  that 
this  was  not  one  of  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
German  police  dogs  and  that  the  dog  was 
depending  on  orders  from  his  master. 

One  side  street  was  crossed  satisfac- 
torily because  a  friendly  bystander  was 
kind  enough  to  tell  the  man  when  the 
traffic  was  again  in  his  direction.  A 
block  farther  along  the  man  told  the  dog 
to  start  across  Broad  street  at  a  time 
when  traffic  was  crossing  the  street,  but 
traffic  was  again  moving  along  Broad 
street  just  as  he  had  crossed  the  farther 
trolley  track.  Whether  he  would  have 
plunged  across  the  rest  of  the  street  in 
front  of  automobiles  had  not  friendly 
bystanders  prevented  it  is  a  question. 
The  dog  did  not  appear  to  be  keenly 
alert  for  movements  of  traffic,  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that  he  would  have  held  back 
before  an  oncoming  stream  of  it. 

One  hesitates  to  say  "There  ought  to 
be  a  law,"  but  it  certainly  is  doubtful 
whether  any  blind  person  should  take 
any  dog  as  his  leader  through  crowded 
streets  and  traffic.  We  know  that  only 
very  carefully  selected  dogs  which  have 
undergone  several  months  of  intensive 
training  are  considered  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  difficult  "profession"  of  lead- 
ing the  blind,  as  there  is  too  much  risk 
involved. 

Furthermore,  it  was  apparent  in  this 
particular  case  that  the  dog  was  as  un- 
willing as  he  was  untrained.  From  the 
way  he  drew  up  his  paws  it  was  evident 
that  they  smarted  from  the  intense  heat 
of  the  pavement.  He  made  continual  at- 
tempts to  retreat  into  the  cool  shelter  of 
a  doorway  or  to  lie  down  in  the  meager 
shade  provided  by  an  automoblie.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  either 
man  or  dog,  therefore,  the  relationship 
and  functioning  were  not  what  they 
should  have  been. 

East  Orange.  HELENJJ^jCOLE. 
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made  a  talk  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gardi- 
ner  M.  Lane  and  Miss  Katharine  Lane. 
Mr.  Frank  is  vice  president  in  the  divi- 
sion for  the  blind.      His  famous  Buddy 
is  the  first  trained  dog  in  the  country  to 
guide   a   blind   person.       Buddy   is  very 
likeable.      Mrs.  Richard  Cary  Curtis  of 
Manchester,   who  is   not   specially   fond 
of  dogs,  admires  him  very  much,  and  in 
the  early  spring  when  a  large  dinner  was 
given  in   Boston  and  Mr.   Frank  spoke, 
Buddy    was   sent   on   ahead    and   stayed 
with    Miss   Lane,   perfectly   happy  with 
her. 

On  the  Boston  committee  are  many 
prominent  folk  from  the  Shore.  Among 
them  are  Charles  E.  Cotting,  West 
Manchester,  chairman;  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Murray  Jr.,  vice-chairman;  Charles  K. 
Cummings,  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham, 
Robert  F.  Herrick,  Miss  Katharine 
Lane,  Mrs.  Dunbar  Lockwood,  Mrs. 
Frederick  S.  Moseley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  Nightingale,  William  A.  Park- 
er, Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Roger  S. 
Warner,  and  Edward  A.  Weeks,  Jr. 

You  can  help  The  Seeing  Eye  to  set 
free  men  and  women  by  enrolling  as  a 
member.  Memberships  range  from  $2 
to  as  much  as  you  want  to  give. 

The  following  message  is  from  Mr. 
Frank:  "During  the  six  years  I  was 
blind  my  most  difficult  handicap  was  de- 
pendence on  seeing  people.  I  couldn't 
do  anything  or  go  anywhere  with  safety 
and  ease  unless  someone  helped  me.  I 
was  ambitious  and  there  were  many 
things  I  wanted  to  do,  and  would  have 
done,  if  I  had  been  able  to  get  about  by 
myself. 

"Today,  I  can  do  these  things,  for 
though  I  still  cannot  see,  I  am  no  longer 
blind.  With  Buddy,  my  Seeing  Eye 
dog  guide,  Eve  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  without  human  aid.  I  can  go  any- 
where, quickly,  safely  and  economically. 
I  have  done  so  for  years  and  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  so  far  over  one 
hundred  and  forty  others  to  the  same 
freedom." 

What  a  blind  man  said  of  his  dog: 
"Jan  has  so  marvelously  enriched  my 
life  with  happiness,  contentment  and  in- 
dependence that  I  cannot  express  in 
words  my  gratitude  to  The  Seeing  Eye 
for  giving  me  this  splendid  companion. 
Having  been  blind  all  my  life,  and  hav- 
ing spent  seventeen  years  as  an  executive 
in  work  for  the  blind,  I  feel  that  I  am 
qualified  to  express  the  opinion  that  no 
organization  is  doing  more  to  increase 
happiness  and  independence  for  blind 
people  than  The  Seeing  Eye." 

(Contributions  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  John  E.  Toulmin,  First 
National  Bank,  Boston,  treasurer  for  the 
Boston  committee.) 


"THE  SEEING  EYE" 


TEN  thousand  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  need  dogs,  and  this 
year  The  Seeing  Eye  headquarters  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  can  put  out  only  85 
trained  dogs  for  them ;  but  next  year 
there  will  be  115  dogs  ready.  It  takes 
four  or  five  years  to  train  a  seeing  per- 
son how  to  train  a  dog.  An  instructor 
teaches  a  dog  in  three  months  to  be  a 
guide.  It  takes  one  month  to  teach  a 
blind  person  how  to  use  a  dog.  Six  in- 
structors are  now  at  the  headquarters. 
One  can  easily  see  that  money  is  needed 
to  provide  dogs  and  instructors.  Morris 
S.  Frank  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  in  his  two 
North  Shore  meetings,  explained  the 
work  in  detail  and  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures the  great  work  being  carried  on 
for  the  blind  by  means  of  trained  dogs 
for  guides. 

He  says  that  The  Seeing  Eye  dog  re- 
gards the  blind  person  not  as  his  master 
but  as  his  property.  They  get  dogs  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  from  14 
to  20  months  of  age,  the  German  shep- 
herd dog  being  used  mostly.  A  dog 
must  be  of  the  right  size,  have  a  coat  of 
hair  easy  to  clean,  be  of  the  right  tem- 
perament, be  capable  of  taking  education 
and  of  bearing  responsibility.  The  blind 
person  who  receives  a  dog  pays  $150,  if 
necessary  the  time  being  extended  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  That  includes  the 
dog,  her  three  months  education,  the 
harness,  and  the  person's  room,  board 
and  instruction  during  the  month  he 
learns  to  use  the  dog.  To  maintain  this 
service  The  Seeing  Eye  expends  nearly 
$1,000  on  each  person.  The  blind  do 
not  want  charily  but  seeing  folk  can  aid 
the  cause  with  their  money  and  interest. 
The  blind  man,  entitled  to  receive  one, 
must  like  dogs  and  his  family  must  like 
them. 

Mr.  Frank  told  of  the  organization's 
work  with  the  state  commissions  for  the 
blind.  He  visits  the  persons  recom- 
mended as  needing  dogs  and  makes  plans 
to  supply  them  as  far  as  the  dogs  go. 
When  a  reporter  asked  him  about  the 
blind  who  needed  a  dog  but  could  not 
afford  one,  he  said  that  the  affording 
was  a  small  part  of  it.  A  dog  enables 
one  to  get  around  and  make  a  living. 
He  said  their  work  is  cheaper  than  any 
other  form  of  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind. 

The  Seeing  Eye  philanthropic  organi- 
zation or  school  began  in  1929,  after 
many  years  of  intensive  study  in  the  ser- 
vice of  dogs  to  mankind.  Mrs.  Harri- 
son Eustis  is  president.  A  few  years 
ago  Mrs.  Eustis  was  on  the  Shore  and 
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Police-Woman    Philanthropist 

Wears      Bishop's      Ring, 

Takes  Whole  World 

In   Her   Stride 
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When  Miss  Gretchen  Green  ap- 
peared here  recently  to  interpret 
the  movie  about  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
that  guide  the«£li»d,  it  was  general- 
ly suspected  that  she  was  English. 
Rangy,  and  as  casual  as  her  accent 
was  precise,  she  might  have  stepped 
from  a  houseparty  in  a  British  com- 
edy. Actually  she  was  born  in  the 
South,  the  daughter  of  an  Episcopal 
rector.  As  for  a  home  town — she 
says  she  is  at  home  in  every  town. 
The  range  of  towns  in  which  Miss 
Green  has  lived  is  as  wide  as  the 
world.  She  was  once  a  policewoman 
in  Boise,  Idaho  and  used  to  subdue 
unruly  prisoners  with  the  ring  that 
belonged  to  her  grandfather  who 
was  a  bishop.  It  was  on  her  hand 
when  she  was  in  Boston  a  week  or 
so  ago,  the  huge  stone  incised  with 
the  traditional  lamb  and  triumph- 
ant banner. 

Miss  Green  was  a  welfare  worker 
in  Rabindranath  Tagore's  rural 
school,  Santinikiten,  India,  which 
means  House  of  Peace;  she  traveled 
through  China  aiding  Malvina  Hoff- 
mann  in  her  anthropological  sculpt- 
ure for  the  Field  Museum  of  Chi- 
cago. She  became  the  Seeing  Eye 
in  Switzerland  through  Mrs.  Dorothy 
H.  Eustis,  who  founded  the  organi- 
zation for  the  training  of  the  won- 
derful dogs  at  Fortunate  Fields, 
Mont-Pelerin. 

For  the  diverting  volume  of  remi- 
niscence published  this  year  by  Rey- 
nal  and  Hitchcock,  Miss  Green  chose 
her  title  from  a  sign  she  discovered 
on  a  very  small  dry-cleaning  shop 
in  China— "The  Whole  World  and 
Co." 

The   Lord's   House   Guest 
The  far-traveled  author  had  con- 
sidered a  paraphase  of  a  remark  of 
Tagore's    to    a    group    of    Chinese 
scholars  concerning  God.  "Think  of 
the  Lord   as  Host  of   the   Univer.se 
and     mankind     as     guests.       Why 
wrangle    over    the    accommodations 
allotted  each  and  all."  So  impressed 
was  Miss  Green  that  she  was  about 
to  call  her  book  "The  Lord's  House-  \ 
party,"  when  it  occurred  to  her  that 
readers  might  get  the  idea  the  vol-  J 
ume  had  to  do  with  Buchmanism, 
so  she  decided  on  the  present  title. 
Miss  Green  has  a  keen  eye  for  de- 
tail and  her  descriptions  of  festivals 
in  India  are  enthralling.     She  was 
a  guest  in  a  Rajah's  summer  palace 
where    the    court    electrician    came 
from    Cincinnati;    and    a    secretary 
arrived    to    inquire    each    morning 
whether  she  would  prefer  to  use  the 
elephant  or  the  Rolls-Royce.  Though 
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she  adlfiits  ,W#ing  hopeless  about  j 
scientific  measurement  of  skulls, 
Miss  Green  does  know  how  to  meas- 
ure an  elephant.  Its  height  is  al- 
ways twice  the  circumference  of  its 
left  hind  foot. 

In  contrast  were  the  experiences 
at  Tagore's  school,  with  its  dispens- 
ary, baby  welfare  exhibits,  not  to 
mention  the  day  nursery  for  the  en- 
gaging babies  that  are  so  unhandy 
to  hold,  being  slippery  with  oil.  Miss 
Green's  Yankee  ingenuity  came  in- 
to play  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
pensary where  she  dyed  brown  cin- 
chona with  beetroot  when  fussy  pa- 
tients objected  to  the  original  color 
and  proffered  first  aid  to  a  variety 
of  sufferers  whose  ailments  ranged 
from  an  overdose  of  "the  drug  that 
brings  sleep"  to  cholera  that  was 
discovered  to  be  virulent  ptomaine. 
Ghandi  vs.  Tagore 

Miss  Green  has  met  Ghandi  and 
knows  his  work  but  considers  Ta- 
gore more  of  a  realist.  It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  poetry  is  the  ultimate 
shorthand  of  realism. 

It  was  a  great  regret  to  Mios 
Green  that  she  was  unable  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  Ruth  Bryan  Owen. 
The  two  were  neighbors  in  Miami, 
where  the  former  was  running  a  tea 
room,  a  form  of  enterprise  that  ap- 
peals to  her  very  much  as  she  is 
enormously  interested  in  good  cook- 
ing.  Mrs.  Owen  produced  and  di- 
rected a  movie  in  which  Miss  Green, 
like  most  of  the  people  in  Miami, 
had  a  hand.  The  film  was  based  on 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

There  was  need  of  a  heroine  "with 
hair  as  dark  as  night  coming  over 
the  hills,"  and  she  was  located 
teaching  in  the  Miami  High  School. 
Miss  Green  persuaded  the  authori- 
ties to  accept  herself  as  substitute 
so  that  the  teacher  could  act.  "They 
changed  the  curriculum  to  fit  my 
capacity,"  discloses  the  policewoman- 
social  worker. 

Her  management  of  the  tea  room 
during  the  film  episode  has  a  de- 
lightful neighborly  quality.  She  sim- 
ply pinned  a  sign  on  the  cabin  do 
"Please  go  in,  the  kettle  boils,  tea  is 
in  the  pot,  cake  on  the  table;  11 1 
cents  may  be  left  under  the  plate." 
This,  says  Miss  Green,  left  her  free 
for  movies  or  substitute  teaching, 
and  gave  wandering  clients  a  feel- 
ing of  home. 

Before  leaving  Florida  for  India, 
Miss  Green  picked  up  a  medic;il 
background  at  Belevue  Hospital  and 
the  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
London.  What  she  learned  came  in 
very  handy  in  her  Indian  dispensary. 
"Epsom  salts  are  a  joy,"  she  says, 
recalling  this,  "answering  every 
purpose  from  eyewash  to  cleansing 
wounds." 

Sriniketan  has  a  diary,  a  poultry 
farm,     a     co-operative     shop,     and 


weaving    and    dyeing    departmental 
not   ta  mention   a    troop    of    Bo; 
Scouts,  made  up  of  the  successor 
of  Kim  and  his  friends. 

In     her     wanderings     about    th 
world,  Miss  Green  has  collected  no 
only  adventures  but  cooking  recipe- 
From  India  comes  this  "dish  of  th 
full     moon,"     which     is     delectabli 
enough  in  print  to  tempt  the  rnosl 
fastidious  epicure.     The  ingredients 
are  three  tablespoons  of  rice,  boiled 
slowly  in  one  quart  of  milk,  half  a 
shredded  cocoanut,  rose  v/ater  and 
almonds. 

At    Fortunate    Fields 

Miss  Green  was  at  Fortunate 
Fields  when  Mrs.'Eustis's  article  on 
the  Seeing  Eye  appeared  in  the  Sai- 
urday  Evening  Post.  The  first  re- 
sponse came  from  young  blind  mart 
in  Nashville.  This  was  Morris  S. 
Frank,  who,  with  Mrs.  Eustis  found- 
ed the  organization  in  this  country. 
His  dog,  Buddy,  which  Boston  saw 
at  his  lecture  was  the  first  scientifi- 
cally trained  dog  to  guide  a  blmd 
person  in  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
Eustis  was  so  impressed  with  his  let- 
ter that  she  sent  for  him  to  come 
to  Fortunate  Fields  and  be  trainei 
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with  a  dog. 

Miss  Green  told  of  Mr.  Morris' 
trip  to  Europe,  locked  in  his  state* 
room  all  the  way  across  and  how 
rich  and  free  he  felt  on  the  return 
trip  with  Buddy.  Since  then  Ll»e 
two  have  traveled  thousands  oi 
throughout  the  country  while  Mr. 
Morris  does  research  among  the 
blind  who  desire  a  Seeing  Eye  do-.;. 

She  recalls,  too,  the  hundreds  of 
visitors  who  come  to  the  Seeing  Eye, 
at  Morristown.  One  morning  five 
persons  bustled  out  of  a  motor.  Mor- 
ris and  Buddy  greeted  them  at  the 
door.  "Would  you  like  to  see  the 
dogs?"  he  asked.  "Hell,  no,"  said  the 
spokesman,  "We've  come  to  have 
our  fortunes  told.  Ain't  this  the 
Seeing  Eye?" 
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WONDERS 
DONE  BY  THE 
SEEING  EYE 


Col.    Frank  .  Tells    of 

Intelligence  of  His 

Dogs 


Interrupted  as  he  listened  to  a 
story  being  read  to  him  as  he  re- 
laxed after  two  weeks  of  intensive 
work  investigating  New  England 
cases  for  The  Seeing  Eye,  famed 
Morristoiwn,  X.  J.,  school  where  dogs 
are  trained  to  care  for  the  blind, 
Colonel  Morris  S.  Frank,  founder  of 
the  institution,  dismissed  his  reader 
and  told   some   stories  of  his  own. 


Blinded  in  Auto  Crash 

The  first  was  told  right  away  so  thaj 
It  could  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble by  the  teller,  for  he  does  not  like 
the  pangs  that  it  recalls,  it  is  about 
a  hoy,  eijjhl  yeflns  old,  whose  young 
mother  of  thirty  was  blinded  in  an  auto- 
mobile crash. 

The  mother  wanled  a  dog  to  see  for 
,  her.  She  \u*  alone  in  a  small  Ne# 
•Hampshire  city  where  her  husband  had 
I  been  transferred  from  their  home  three 
hundred  miles  away.  Alone  because  her 
husband  was  a  salesman  who  was  busy 
trying  to  get  acquainted  in  his  new 
territory  that  covered  Xew  England. 
He  son,  Ted,  was  at  school  most  of  the 
day  and  she  sat  in  her  chair  each  day- 
waiting  for  him  to  come  home  from  the 
monotony  of  rocking  back  and  forth 
and   listening   to   the  same  sounds. 

Dallied  at  Ball  Game 

At  first  Ted  came  readily  home  and 
was  glad  that  he  could  be  of  help  to 
h!s  pretty  young  mother.  Then  came 
the  Spring  and  the  baseball  season. 
Ted  took  after  his  father  who  loved  the 
game  and  some  days  he  would  be  a 
little  late  because  he  stopped  to  chase 
a  high   fly   (or  waited)  to  bat  a  few. 

But  loyally  he  ran  to  try  and  make  up 
ithe  lost  time.  His  mother  heard  the 
I  panting  of  his  hard  breathing  and  asked 
what  was  wrong,  to  which  he  always 
replied,  "Xothing.  .lust  running,  that's 
I  all." 

Told  of  the  Seeing  Eye 

His  job  was  to  take  mother  to  the 
store  while  she  shopped,  and  be  with 
her  while  she  cooked  the  dinner  to  be 
sine  no  accident  would  happen.  Then 
he  did  the  dishes  and  the  other  work 
I  around  the  house.  little  tasks  done 
by  mothers  of  the  other  boys  who  were 
playing   ball. 


The  mother  heard  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
and  after  her  call  for  aid  Colonel  Frank 
came  to  her.  Ted  sat  beside  his  mother 
as  Mr.  Frank  told  of  the  work  of  The 
Seeing  Eye.  He  told  her  that  She  could 
go  to  the  store  alone,  visit  the  other 
people  in  the  town,  whom  she  would 
soon  meet  by  going  out. 

Freedom  for  Boy,  Too 

The  mother  listened  raptly.  She  fin- 
ally said,  "Vou  mean  that  I  will  be 
free?" 

"Oh,  mother,  that  means  that  I  will 
he  free,  too,"  was  all  that  Ted  could 
say. 

folonel  Frank  claims  that  Ted  Is  now 
mainly  interested  in  getting  to  be  clean- 
uj  man  on  his  baseball  team  now  that 
his  mother  has  her  Seeing  Eye,  a  Ger- 
man  shepherd   dog. 

The  other  story  was  about  Buddy, 
the  famous  dog  that  guides  Colonel 
Frank.  Buddy  was  the  first  dog  used 
for  that  purpose  in  this  country,  and  is 
the  dean  of  the  canine  guides. _  In  Oc- 
tober   she    will   celebrate    her  10th   birth- 
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Buddy's  Act  at   Stream 

Two   day-s   ago,    while    In    w.v    Hamp- 
shire,  Colonel    I'' rank   Stopped   at  a   swift 
i  turning    mountain    stream     to    take    a 
Budd)  .     The  t  wo   «  ere  ha  \  - 
ins    a     sreat     time    in     the    cold     waters, 
lie    dog    swimming    easily    at     his 

Then  Buddy  dove  ahead  of  Colonel 
and  got  in  h.s  way  to  block  his 
i'l  progress.  Knowing  that  it 
meant  danger  ahead,  Mr.  Frank  stopped 
and  then  headed  for  shore.  There  his 
chauffeur  informed  him  that  he  feared 
for  Frank's  safety  because  he  was  be- 
ing carried  towards  a  sharp,  jagged 
rock. 

It  was  just  another  case  of  Ruddy 
being  on  the  job,  said  Colonel  Frank. 
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Blind  Piano  Teacher  Seeks 
Her  Citizenship  Papers  Here 


Accompanied  by  her  German 
shepherd  dog,  Miss  Isabel  McGhie 
of  No.  2777  East  Twenty-sixth 
street,  a  sightless  piano  teacher,  ap- 
peared in  the  naturalization  office 
at  the  Brooklyn  Federal  building 
yesterday  and  filed  her  petition  for 
final  citizenship  papers. 

Miss  McGhie,  who  teaches  music 
by  the  "Braille  system,  came  from 
Scotland  six  years  ago  and  has 
since  been  living  in  Brooklyn.  Three 
months  from  to-day  she  will  receive 
the  final  papers  and  take  the  oath 
of  citizenship. 

The  blind  girl  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Janet  McGhie  and  has  three 
brothers.  She  is  so  accomplished 
at  knitting  and  weaving  that  she; 
has  made  for  herself  a  complete 
suit,  which  she  wore  in  court. 

Her  dog,  who  is  named  "Franka" 
and  is  two  years  old,  is  a  product 
]of  the  Seeing  Eye  Institute  at  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J. 
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Dogslor  the  Blind 

A|  most  interesting  and  worthy  in- 
stitution is  known  as  the  Seeing  Eye, 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  dogs  are 
trained  to  act  as  guides  and  com- 
panions for  the  blind.  Some  220  blind 
persons  now  own  dogs  which  have 
been  trained  there  and  the  number  is 
being  steadily  increased. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  train  the 
dogs,  but  their  prospective  owners 
must  also  be  taught  how  to  use  them, 
which  takes  a  month  of  study  and 
practice  under  the  supervision  of  in- 
structors at  Morristown. 

Care  is  taken  to  avoid  allowing  the 
dogs  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  but 
persons  who  will  show  them  affection 
and  appreciation.  In  fact,  good  treat- 
ment of  the  animals  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
from  their  use. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  supported  largely 
by  philanthropic  persons  who  are  also 
devoted  to  the  wonderful  dogs  which 
perform  such  a  valuable  service  for 
those  so  afflicted. 

While  one  of  these  dogs  may  be  ob- 
tained for  $150,  it  is  said  that  the 
cost  to  the  institution  is  about  $900. 
Instructors  at  the  Seeing  Eye  are 
highly  expert  in  their  line,  and  each 
can  train  about  20  dogs  in  a  year. 
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SIGHTLESS  GIRL  HAS  'EYES 


ISABEL  McGHIE,  BLIND  GIRL 
With  Her  Guide  and  Friend,  Franke 


Blind  Girl  Creates 
Own  Plaee  in  World 

Seventeen  years  ago  a  flaxen-haired  Scottish  lassie  lay 
tossing  on  her  bed  with  a  nervous  disorder  the  doctors  could 
not  diagnose.  Eighteen  months  later  she  was  able  to  leave  her 
bed,  but  she  was  stone  blind.    ~] 


That  was  in  Glasgow,  the  birth- 1 
place  of  Isabelle  McGhie.  Today' 
she  is  -one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  cheerful  of  Brooklyn's  blind, 
living  with  her  mother  and  three 
brothers  at  2777  E.  26th  st.  In 
November,  she  will  become  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

"I  earn  my  living  as  a  piano 
teacher,"  she   said   today. 

"I  cannot  tell  the  night  from 
the  day,  but  I  am  accustomed 
to  it  now,"  she  said.  "If  the 
sun  dazzles  my  eyes,  I  get  a 
faint  realization  of  it.  That  is 
all.  But  now  I  have  'Franke,' 
my  dog.  She  is  my  eyes  and 
I'm  beginning  to  get  about  the 
streets  easily." 

CONSTANTLY  OCCUPIED. 

Miss  McGhie  is  constantly  oc- 
cupied. 

The  door  bell  rang.  It  was  the 
baker.  Miss  McGhie  walked  to  the 
door  and  opened  it.  "Nothing  to- 
day. I'll  make  a  trip  over  to  the 
bakery  tomorrow,"  she  told  him. 

Back  in  the  room,  she  stroked 
the  back  of  her  German  shepherd 
dog. 

"Remember,  Franke,  when  we 
had  to  call  up  to  say  we  were 
coming  and  ask  them  to  look  out 
for  us?  No  more  of  that.  We 
trust  each  other  now,  don't  we, 
old  girl? 

"It's  a  great  relief  to  me,"  she 
said,  turning  to  the  reporter. 
"Imagine  wasting  all  those 
nickles  for  'phone  calls  and  me 
Scottish."         ^*>- 
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COMPANIONS  ON  3,406=MILE  HIKE 


RUSSEL  l>\ltno  Willi   mia 


-Times  Union  Photo. 


Blind  Hiker  Denied  Radio 
Job,  Will  Trek  Back  to  Coast 

California  Student  Plans  to  Begin  Return  Trip  With 
Dog  Next  Week. 

Disappointed  at  his  failure  to  obtain  an  audition  for  an 
amateur  radio  program,  Russel  Darbo,  27,  blind  University 
of  California  student  who  completed  a  33-day  trek  across 
the  continent,  led  by  his  dog  Mia,  announced  at  362  Ovington 
ave.,  today  that  he  intends  to  leave  on  a  return  trip  to  the 
coast  early  next  week. 


Speaking  of  his  experiences  on 
the  trip.  Darbo.  -who  majored  in 
public  speaking  at  the  university, 
said  he  found  more  difficulty  in 
getting  accommodations  in  eating 
places  in  New  York  City  than  any- 
where  else  on  his  journey.  The 
principal  objections,  he  claims, 
were  his  handicap  and.  his  canine 
companion,  a  73-pound  polico  dog 
trained  at  the  Seeing  Eye  Homo  in 
Morristown,   >'.  J. 

On  his  arrival  he  attempted  to 
secure  a  room  on  3  4th  st.,  Manhat- 
tan. "But  the  clerk  told  me  they 
didn't  take  care  of  handicapped 
people."  he  said.  Ho  engaged  a 
room  at  a  hote1  across  the  street. 
Finally  he  found  quarters  with  .Mrs. 
Everett   .Smith    in    Ovington   ave. 

Denying  published  statements 
that  he  had  once  decided  to  turn 
back  to  Reno,  >>'•  v.,  he  said  he  got 
discouraged  on  the  occasion  when 
his  feet  and  those  of  bis  six-year- 
old  dog  were  blistered,  but  he  m  vn 
considered  turning  back.  He  also 
stated,  that  some  days  he  walked 
as  much  as  SO  miles,  while  others 
he  covered   only   20. 

Lifts  from  motorists  were  ten 
and  far  between  because  of  his  dog 
companion,  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  being  traversed  by  foot. 

During    the     trip,     Darbo     lived 
mostly  on   cheese   and    fresh    fruits, 
while   his   dog   subsisted   on    fresh 
Hamburger  and  "several  gallons  of 
a.  day." 
Stating  that  he  was  not    pi 
for   funds,   Darbo  told   report' 
was  writing  a  column  for  thi 
land  Tribune,  telling  of  his  expert- 
oil  the  trip  and  that  he  could 
receive    money    due    him    from    the 
publication  any  time  ho  wished  to 
wire  for  it. 

Mr.  Darbo,  with  the  do?,  left 
Herkerly,  Cal..  on  July  "  despite 
the  disapproval  of  friends.  The 
27-year-old  law  student,  who  has 
u  blind  since  be  was  15,  slipped 
into  Manhattan  without  fanfare 
and   took  lodgings  in  a  hotel. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  advised  he  Mas 
enroute  by  her  son  in  California, 
who  is  a  chum  of  Mr.  Darbo's.  She 
knew  the  latter  was  seeking  an  au- 
dition at  the  NBC  studios  and 
through  this  means  located  the 
hotel  where  he  was  stopping. 

Mr.    Darbo    made    the    trip    with 
only  $38,  a  small  radio  and   a 
changes  of  clothing  In  a  knapsack, 
He  said   he  found   it  difficult   to 
lodgings  because  ol  th<    restrictions 
against   dogs.      Thi  must    of 
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U.  of  C.  Student  Crosses 
U.  S.  With  Faithful  Dog 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  6-Russell  Darbo, 
blind  University  of  California  student, 
until  today  was  the  unheralded  hero 
of  a  cross-country  hitch-hiking  adven- 
ture, in  which  his  only  companion  was 
Mia,   a  shepherd   dog. 

There  was  no  public  or  private  wel- 
come awaiting  Darbo  here.  The  long 
jcurney,  hundreds  of  miles  of  it  made 
on  foot,  was  "not  a  publicity  stunt." 
Darbo,  aided  by  Mia,  travailed  33  days 
to  prove  to  himself  that  blindness  is 
no  handicap  in  doing  the  ordinary 
things  of  life. 

A  law  student,  27  years  old,  Darbo 
has  been  blind  since  he  picked  at  some 
dynamite  caps  when  he  was  16,  and  all 
these  years  he  has  been  treated  as  one 
handicapped.  He  wanted  to  be  treated 
as  a  normal  person,  so  he  undertook 
what  ordinarily  would  be  considered  an 
adventure    for   a    normal    per- 

On  July  2.  he  and  Mi;i  left  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  despite  th  proval  of  fi 

and     others.      Willi     only     $38,     a 
radio,    a    few    tidbits    in    his-    knar. 

mi  and  Mia  Struck  for  the  road. 
A  distance  of  about  3-100  miles  the  two 
travelled  through  thick  traffic,  across 
desert  and  waste-land,  only  once,  26 
miles  out  of  Reno,  was  there  any  de- 
sire  to   turn    back. 

Mia,  trained  by  the  Se<^ng-Kv^<iTi 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  as  a  guide  and  pro- 
tector  for  the  blind,  stuck  by  faithfully, 
even  though  her  paws  blistered.  They 
nttell    WarKefl  3U  Miles  a  dayT' 


Blind  Student  Hitch-Hikes  Here  From  Coast; 
Guided  on  Desert  Trek  by  Dog  Companion 


Russell  Darbo,  blind  University 
of  California  student,  until  yester- 
day was  the  unheralded  hero  of  a 
cross-country  hitch-hiking  adven- 
ture, in  which  his  only  companion 
was  Mia,  a  shepherd  dog. 

There  was  no  public  or  private 
welcome  awaiting  Darbo  here  last 
Monday.  The  long  journey,  many 
miles  of  it  made  on  foot,  was  "not 
a  publicity  stunt.  Darbo,  aided  by 
Mia,  traveled  thirty-three  days  to 
prove  to  himself  that  blindness  is 
no  handicap  in  doing  the  ordinary 
things  of  life. 

A  law  student,  27  years  old,  Darbo 
has  been  blind  since  he  picked  at 
some  dynamite  caps  when  he  was 
15,  and  all  these  years  he  has  been 
treated  as  one  handicapped.  He 
wanted  to  be  treated  as  a  normal 
person,  so  he  undertook  what  ordi 
narily  would  be  considered  an  ad- 
venture for  a  normal  person. 

On  July  2,  he  and  Mia  left  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  despite  the  disapproval 
of  friends  and  others. 

With  only  $38,  a  small  radio,  a 
few  tidbits  In  his  knapsack,  Darbo 
and    Mai    stri"-k    ft»?        ■>    ;-■  A 


distance  of  about  3,400  miles  the 
two  traveled,  through  thick  traffic, 
across  desert  and  waste  land, 
only  once,  twenty-five  miles  out  6f 
Reno,  was  there  any  desire  to  turn 
back. 

Mia,  trained  in  by  the  Seeing-Eye 
in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  as  a  guide 
and  protector  for  the  blind,  stuck 
by  faithfully,  even  though  her  paws 
blistered.  They  often  walked  thirty 
miles  a  day. 

Darbo  found  it  difficult  at  times 
to  get  lodgings  because  of  restric- 
tions against  dogs.  Much  of  the 
resting  hours  were  spent  at 
branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Darbo  told  his  story  yesterday  at 
362  Ovington  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Everett  Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  learned 
about  Darbo  through  her  son  in 
California,  who  was  the  latter's 
chum.  Mrs.  Smith  had  but  one 
clue  as  to  where  Darbo  could  be 
reached  in  New  York;  she  knew 
that  he  had  planned  to  get  a  radio 
audition  at  the  NBC  studios.  There 
she  found  his   hotel   address. 

For  himself  Darbo  wanted  to  say 
distance  was  nothing  to  a  blind  man. 
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U.  of  C.  Student  Crosses 
U.  S.  With  Faithful  Dog 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  6-Russell  Darbo, 
blind  University  of  California  student, 
until  today  was  the  unheralded  hero 
of  a  cross-country  hitch-hiking  adven- 
ture, in  which  his  only  companion  was 
Mia,   a  shepherd   dog. 

There  was  no  public  or  private  wel- 
come awaiting  Darbo  here.  The  long 
journey,  hundreds  of  miles  of  it  made 
on  foot,  was  "not  a  publicity  stunt." 
Darbo,  aided  by  Mia,  travelled  33  days 
to  prove  to  himself  that  blindness  is 
no  handicap  in  doing  the  ordinary 
things  of   life. 


A  law  student,  2"  years  old.  Darbo 
has  been  blind  since  he  picked  at  sonic 
dynamite  caps  when  he  was  15,  and  all 
t'lese  years  he  has  been  treated  as  one 
handicapped.  He  wanted  to  be  treated 
B,g  l  normal  person,  so  he  undertook 
what  ordinarily  would  be  considered  an 
adventure    for    a    normal    person. 

On  July  2.  he  and  Mia  left  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  despite  the  disapproval  of  friends 
and  others.  With  only  J88,  a  ~''<":'u 
radio,  a  few  tidbits  in  his  knapsack, 
'Darbo  and  Mia  struck  for  the  road. 
A  distance  of  about  34O0  miles  the  two 
travelled  through  thick  traffic,  across 
desert  and  waste-land,  only  once,  2o 
miles  out  of  Reno,  was  there  any  de- 
sire   to    turn   back. 

Miia,  trained  by  the  Seeing-Eye  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  as  a  guide  and  pro- 
tector for  the  blind,  stuck  by  faithfully, 
even  though  her  paws  blistered.  They 
often   walked  30  miles  a  day. 


Humphrey  to  Describe 
Dog  Training  Blind 


\ 


At  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Cornel- 
ius V.  Whitney,  Elliot  S.  Humphrey, 
vicepresident  of  The  Seeing  Eye. 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  will  speik 
at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  at  8 
p.  m.  Sunday,  Aug-.  16,  on  the  train- 
ing of  doge  to  guide  thje  blind. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  one  of  this  coun- 
try's outstanding  geneticists,  is  u 
native  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and 
has  been  recognized  for  years  as 
an  expert  in  the  breeding  of  live 
stock  for  particular  qualities.  His 
address  will  be  accompanied  by 
motion  pictures  of  the  work  of  Tb  > 
Seeing    Eye. 

Mrs.  Whitney  has  invited  some 
500  persons  to  hear  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Morris  S.  Frank,  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  the  "Seeing  Eye  dogs,"  in  the 
United  States  will  attend  with 
"Buddy, '•    his    guide    dog. 


Mr.  Humphrey  has  had  a  long 
career  in  conjunction  with  the 
training  and  breeding  of  animals. 
Following  the  World  War  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  United  State?  Re 
mount  and  Jockey  Club  Stal- 
lion Station  at  Avon,  N.  Y. 
Still  later  he  took  his  know- 
ledge of  dogs  to  the  breeding 
station  at  Vevey,  Switzerland, 
known  as  Fortunate  Fields.  There 
he  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  pre<i- 
dent  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  develope.1 
not  only  their  system  of  training 
dons,  wpich  now  is  the  foundation 
of  their  work  for  the  blind  in  t he 
United  States,  but  methods  re- 
training instructors  as  well.  As 
vicepresident  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Mr.  Humphrey  now  is  in  charge  of 
this  training  department  at  Morris- 
town. 


Blind  Persons  Hear 
Of  'Seeing  Eye'  Dog 

About  100  persons,  more  than  half 
of  them  blind,  heard  how  "seeing 
eye"  dogs  are  trained  to  lead  and 
assist  their  blind  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, described  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Hale,  1948  Douglas  street,  ad- 
dressing guests  of  the  Utah  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  the  organiza- 
tion's monthly  social  held  in  The 
Tribune-Telegram  auditorium  Sun- 
day night. 

Miss  Hale  recently  returned  from 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  "Myrt," 
her  German  shepherd  dog,  was 
trained. 

A  music  and  reading  program  was 
presented  by  blind  members  of  the 
association.  The  socials  are  financed 
by  Community  Chest  funds.  A  can- 
yon trip  is  being  planned  for  next 
week. 


Blind  Student  Hikes 
j  Across  Continent  With 
His  'Seeing  Eye*  Dog 

By  a  Staff  Correspondent  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  7  —  Russel 
Darbo,  blind  student  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  visited  with 
friends  in  Brooklyn  today  after  a 
cross-country  trip  of  walking  and 
hitch-hiking  during  which  he  was 
accompanied  only  by  Mia,  his  "See- 
ing-Eye"  shepherd  dog. 

Since  leaving  Berkeley.  Calif.,  on 
July  2,  Mr.  Darbo  traveled  in  all 
types  of  conveyances  and  on  foot  to 
prove  to  himself  that  blindness  was 
no  handicap  in  getting  about  to  do 
many  things  common  to  persons  of 
normal  vision. 

Arriving  unhera  ded  on  Monday 
after  33  days  on  the  road,  he  denied 
that  his  trip  was  a  publicity  stunt, 
but  emphasized  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  a  radio  audition 
from  a  broadcasting  chain. 

Friends  in  California  disapproved 
of  the  adventure  when  Mr.  Darbo 
set  out  with  $38  in  his  pocket,  a 
small  radio  and  some  personal  ef- 
fects stowed  away  in  a  knapsack. 
Yet  none  of  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances which  they  feared  might 
come  upon  him  were  realized. 

Mia,  the  shepherd  dog,  trained  by 
the  Seeing-Eye  Institution  at  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J.,  to  guide  her  master, 
never  left  Mr.  Darbo  during  the  en- 
tire journey.  It  was  this  fact  that 
presented  the  principal  obstacle  to 
the  trip,  Mr.  Darbo  remarked,  for 
many  lodging  places  did  not  want 
to  accept  dogs. 

A  Brooklyn  woman  whose  son  was 
acquainted  with  the  blind  student 
in  California  knew  that  Mr.  Darbo 
was  to  arrive  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  succeeded  in  locating  him  at  a 
hotel  here,  and  invited  him  to  her 
home  as  a  guest. 
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SEEING  EYE* 


has  been  given  Mike 
Supa  of  Gerard  Ave- 
nue, blind  graduate 
of  Central  High  School,  pictured  below.  He  takes  up  studies  this 
Fall  at  Colgate  University.  He  will  be  guest  of  the  Lions  Club  to- 
day at  the  Arlington,  as  protege  of  that  organization. 


Blind  Student  to  Start 

HislStadies  at  Colgate 

■ 

Mike  Supa,  Aided  by  Trained  Dog,  Able  to 
Get  Around  Magnificently — Says  Addi- 
tion Is  'Certainly  Great' 


Back  home  with  a  "Seeing  Eye,"  Mike  Supa  of  Gerard  Avenue, 
blind  graduate  of  Bingharnton  Central  High  School  who  takes  up  ad- 
vanced studies  this  Fall  at  Colgate  University,  at  noon  today  will  be 
a  guest  of  the  Lions  Club  at  the  Hotel  Arlington.  He  is  a  piotege  of 
that  organization. 

Mike— and  his  new  guide  "Taffy"— returned  over  the  weekend  from 
training  quarters  of  the  "Seeing  Eye"  association  in  New  Jersey,  after 
spending  several  weeks  in  training  at  that  place.  And  "Taffy"  returned 
with  him,  to  guide  the  Bingharnton  youth  in  his  travels  here  and  up 
at  Colgate  this  Fall. 


Getting  p<fed  to  Pet,  Says  Mike 


>  "It's  certainly  great,"  Mike  told 
Dr.  Blinn  A.  Buell  over  the  tele- 
phone. "I'm  getting  used  to  it  al- 
ready." 

"Taffy"  is  trained  to  guide  her 
blind  master  through  traffic,  and  all 
Mike  does  is  to  hang  on  to  a  light 
steel  frame  fastened  to  the  animal's 
harness.  It's  all  very  simple,  Mike 
will  tell  you,  once  you  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  dog's  gait  and 
mannerisms. 

"Taffy,r  Takes  Charge 

The  first  time  out,  "Taffy"  guided 
Mike  to  a  nearby  corner  and  sat 
down  on  the  curb  and  refused  to 
•budge.  Mike  couldn't  figure  it  all 
out,  but  he  learned  later  than  an 
automobile  had  approached  quietly 
and  the  dog  would  not  take  the  boy 
across  the  street  until  the  vehicle 
stopped.  Later,  Mike  learned  that 
the  machine  had  stopped  and  the 
dog  had  guided  him  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street  when  the  motorist 
halted. 

And  so  it  goes.  Mike  explained, 
with  the  dog  alert  to  the  slightest 
traffic  congestion  or  moving  cars 
that  might  cause  a  mishap.  Each 
day,  Mike  is  taking  the  dog  to 
points  further  and  further  away 
from  home.  He  is  increasing  the 
scope  of  his  daily  jaunts  a  block 
at    a    time. 

Arrangements   Completed 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  Mike's  attendance  at  Col- 
gate, Doctor  Buell  said  yesterday. 
He  will  start  in  with  a  selected 
course,  and  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  is  providing  tvo 
"readers"  to  help  him  with  his 
studies. 

The  "Seeing  Eye"  was  purchased 
through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Lions  Club,  First  Ward  friends  of 
Mike  and  others. 
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Mike  Supa  and  liis  dog;  "Taffy"  which  A\ill  art  as  his  guide 
while  he  takes  a  course  at  Colgate  as  the  ward  of  the  Binghaniton 
Lions,  club. 


Blind  Protege  Thanks  Lions 
for  Providing  Canine  Guide 
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Taffy,  a  graduate  from  a  course 
of  training  in  which  she  was 
taught  to  guide  the  blind  at  a 
kennel  in  New  Jersey,  was  pur- 
chased for  young  Supa  by  the 
Lions  club  with  funds  donated  by 
members  of  St.  Michael's  church 
club  of  the  First  Ward,  where  the 
boy    resides. 

The  remainder  of  the  $261 
turned  over  by  the  church  club 
to  the  Lions  last  month  will  be 
used  toward  defraying  expenses 
incident  to  Mike's  attendance  at 
Colgate  university,  where  he  will 
enroll  for  a  regular  college  course 
next    month. 

Mike's  attendance  at  Colgate 
is  being  made  possible  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Lions  club  educational 
fund  for  the  blind,  established 
early  this  year.  The  club  took  ac- 
tion because  of  the  youth's  ex- 
ceptional record  at  the  Binghani- 
ton Central  High  school,  from 
which  ho  was  graduated  in  Juno. 
The  bulk  of  the  education  fund 
of  the  Lions,  amounting  to  more 
than  ?1,000,  was  obtained  as  pro- 
ceeds from  an  old-fashioned  barn 
dance  held  by  the  club  last  win- 
ter. ' 

Young    Supa    told    the    Lions    to- 
day   he    Is    making    good    progn 
in  getting  acquainted  with  his  di 
and    that    the    animal    is    uncanny 
in    its   ability    to    lead    him    through 
the   streets,    guide    him   over   cro 
walks,    and    protect    him    from    the 
hazards    of    automobile    traffic. 

"Taffy  won't  let  me  cross  a 
street  if  she  sees  a  car  co  all 
said  Mike,  "and  she  stands  fast 
until  cars  come  to  a  stop,  if  any 
are  moving  across  the  intersection 
where  we  wish  to  cross.  I  take  a 
walk  with  her  each  day,  going 
about  a  block  further  each  time 
we   go   out." 

Mike  holds  the  dog  by  means 
of  a  light  steel  brace,  instead  of 
a  leash.  As  the  brace  will  not 
bend,  the  boy  knows  at  all  times 
when  the  dog  has  come  to  a  stop. 
He  made  the  trip  to  the  New 
Jersey  kennels  unaccompanied. 
After'  remaining  at  the  kennels 
for  a  few  days,  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  dog,  Mike  returned  to 
Binshamton    with    the    animal. 

"I'm  very  happy  to  have  this 
dopr  as  a  guide  and  companion," 
Mike  told  the  Lions  today,  "and 
I  know  I'm  Koing  to  enjoy  my 
work  at  Colgate  all  the  more  be- 
cause of  this.  I  cannot  thank  you 
too  much  for  your  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness,  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  have  a  college 
education,  and  in  providing  me 
with     this    dog." 

Young  Supa  made  a  special  re- 
quest that  no  one  stop  him  on  the 
street  while  he  is  walking  with  the 
dog,  unless  it  is  at  the  curbing  of 
a  street  intersection.  "While  train- 
ing Taffy,"  he  said,  "it  is  important 
that  we  not  be  stopped  on  the 
street.  I  am  training  the.  dog  to 
stop  only  at  the  curb,  at  street 
corners." 

Henry  F.  Hand,  former  state 
governor  of  the  Lions,  and  dele- 
gate from  the  local  club  to  the 
annual   convention    of   Lions   Inter- 
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Famous  'Seeing  Eye'  Dog 
Comes  to  Saratoga  Sunday 


D.|S|  : 


Saratoga!  Springs  summer  resi- 
dents and  visitors  will  have  an  op- 
portunity Sunday  night  to  see  at 
first-hand  how  dogs  are  being 
trained  to  guide  their  sightless 
Virmn  fynrifia. ■■  — 

"Buddy",  thf  dog  which  has 
guided  blind  Morris  S.  Frank  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  through  eight 
years  in  crowded  traffic,  thronged 
streets  and  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life,  will  be  at  the  Grand  Union 
Hotel  for  a  meeting  in  the  dining 
room  at  8  p.  m.  in  behalf  of  the 
"Seeing  Eye,"  the  humanitariam 
work  in  which  Mrs;  Harrison  Eus- 
tis  is  associated  with  Elliot  S. 
Humphrey,  a  native  of  Saratoga 
Springs.  "Buddy"  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Frank,  who 
will  also  show  motion  pictures  as 
well  as  give  a  demonstration  of 
how    the    dog   works. 

Mrs  Cornelius  V.  Whitney,  un- 
der whose  auspices  the  meeting 
is  being  held,  has  issued  a  cor- 
dial invitation  not  only  to  all  sum- 
mer visitors,  but  to  any  others  in- 
terested. 

Mr.        Frank,        blinded      by        a 
handhall    as    a    youth    of    16, 
in    a    magi^ine    of    the    work    Mrs. 


Eustis  was  doing  in  Switzerland. 
Seeking  help,  he  wrote  Mrs.  Eus- 
tis, and  at  her  invitation  made  his 
difficult  way,  sightless,  to  Swit- 
zerland. He  returned  to  America 
with  ''Buddy",  his  trip  made  easy 
by  his  companion,  and  became  a 
pioneer  in  the  work.  He  will  tell 
of  his  experiences  at  the  Sunday 
meeting. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  who  will 
speak,  has  had  a  long  career  in 
conjunction  with  the  training  and 
breeding  of  animals.  Following  the 
World  War  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  United  States  Remount  and  ' 
Jockey  Club  Stallion  Station  at  ' 
Avon,  N.  Y.  Still  later  he  took  his 
knowledge  of  dogs  to  the  breeding 
station  at  Vevey,  Switzerland, 
known   as  Fortunate  Fields. 

There  he  and  Mrs.  Eustis,  presi- 
dent of  The  Seeing  Eye,  developed 
not  only  their  own  system  of  train- 
ing dogs,  which  now  is  the  founda- 
tion of  their  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States,  but  methods  for 
training  instructors  as  well.  As 
vicepresident  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Mr.  Humphrey  now  is  in  charge  of 
this  training  department  at  Mor- 
ristown. A 
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!'DOG 
LEADSUIRL  AT 

ROTARY  LUNCH 

With  ikSK  "Seeing  Eye"  dog,  "Babe," 
Miss  Hazel  Hurst,  blind  23-year-old 
Ogdensburl  girl,  traveled  all  alone 
from  New  York  to  Newark,  where  she 
was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Rotary 
Club  dinner,  last  Thursday.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Rotary  Club  were  capti- 
vated by  Miss  Hurst's  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs  which 
are  invaluable  companions  to  blind 
persons. 

She  has  been  totally  blind  since 
birth,  but  can  do  things  any  ordin- 
ary girl  can  do.  She  is  a  High  School 
graduate,  an  expert  swimmer,  has 
knitted  several  dresses,  and  is  cap- 
tain of  a  Girl  Scout  troop.  She  is  a 
great  movie  fan,  rarely  missing  her 
favorite  screen  stars. 

"I  get  a  grand  thrill  out  of  life," 
she  said.  "With  my  inseparable  pal, 
'Babe,'  we  just  have  a  great  time." 

Her  speech  before  the  Rotarians 
described  the  work  of  the  "Seeing 
Eye"  dogs,  trained  at  a  great  cost  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  They  act  as 
"eyes"  for  blind  persons.  They  guide 
their  masters  through  the  busiest  city 
streets  and  when  their  masters  be- 
come lost  they  lead  them  to  the  near- 
est policeman. 

Miss  Hurst  has  been  spending  the 
week  with  friends  in  Williamson,  fol- 
lowing a  month's  stay  in  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  Upon  her  arrival  at  her 
home  in  Ogdensburg,,  she  will  begin 
her  duties  as  a  home  teacher  of  the 
blind  in  St.  Lawrence  County. 


Her  Dogs  Gitfe  Eyes  to  the  Blind 


Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  (above),  president  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  a  phil- 
anthropic organization  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  dogs  are  educated 
to  guide  the  blind,  three  of  which  are  shown  in  the  photo.  Elliott  S. 
Humphrey  of  Saratoga  Springs  will  speak,  Morris  S.  Frank  and  his 
dog  guide  "Buddy"  wiU  appear,  and  motion  pictures  will  be  shown 
at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Grand  Union  hotel  Sunday  at  8  p.  m. 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  V.  Whitney. 


Telia  Of  tfkeful 
Jobs' Given  Blind 

The  placement  of  blind  persons 
;  in  useful  jobs  was  described  to  the 
I  Rotary  Club  yesterday  by  C.  L. 
I  BrBuen,  New  York  State  Commis- 
isioner  of  the  Blind.  He  was  In- 
I  troduced  by  Elliott  Humphrey, 
j  vice-president  of  The  Seeing  Eye. 
Next  Wednesday  the  club  will 

meet  at  Camp  Washington  on 
.Schooley's    Mountain.       Members 

should  be  at  the  camp  by  6  P.  M. 
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The  Seeing  Eye  Op£ns  New 
Vistas  In  Life  for  Local 

Girl,  BUmT  Since  Birth 

*  »  i  *  *  • 

Miss  Hazel  Hurst  Home  from  Remarkable  New  Jersey 
School  with  Canine  Companion,  Scientifically  Trained 
to  Guide  the  Blind 


)wn     al    t.lv 
2\e    it-Oi-N 


Down    al    tluVflall    lot    Ripley's       The  Seeing  Eye  dog  turns  right 

ielieve   it-Oi-NcAExhibition    is   at  or   left,    goes    forward    or    reverses 

racting    semes   o\wondering    men  direction   in   response   to   the   com- 

„,l  wom  ni„hl  I,,,,  ;),,,,,  mand  of  her  boss.  The  only  time 
nobablv  is  uothing  in  Ripley's  ex-  shc  disobeys  is  when  her  finely  de- 
nim thai  can  match  in  cause  foi  veloped  canine  intelligence  tells 
yonder  Hazel  Hursts  It  months  old  hep   that    to _ obey    would    result 

rerman  shepherd  dog— Babe. 


Babe  isn't  an  ordinary  German 
shepherd,  or  a  "polite  dog''  as  they, 
iften  are  erroneously  called.  Babe 
is  one  of  those  marvels  of  scientific 
training  and  breeding  developed  af 
"The  Seeing  Eye"  in  Morristown 
X.  .). 
Lifetime  Companion 

For  three  months  before  she  tirs 
saw  Miss  Hurst,  Babe  underwent  ; 
thorough  course  of  training  at   Th( 


danger.  And  no  matter  how  many 
times  she  covers  a  given  course, 
the  dog  changes  direction  only  at 
the  command  of  her  master. 

When  in  harness,  Babe  and  the 
other  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  will  pay 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  an- 
other dog  or  cat.  Even  if  an- 
r  doe  approaches  in  a  playful 
or  even  ugly  mood,  she  will  ignore 
him  completely  and  continue  to  trot 


along  in  front  of  the  boss  without 
s7ein^>re"8t"ate"to"perf'ec^  her  to,   varying  her  course  in  the  slightest 
her  life  work  of  guiding  the  blind    (lesr«e  onlv  in  response  to  a  corn- 
Then,   after   Miss  Hurst  arrived   almancV 
the  Morristown  school,     for     tout  *•*  £**!•  WHfe .Eer 
weeks  she  was  the  local  girl's  con:     Babe    has    no    kennel.    At    nigh 

stant    companion.      day    and    nigh"  Je  *  «e**  ^     Je  "™r  *«  * hCHl  °° 
.     ,  ,        .  .  ,    ,,      ,      ,  -,,  ,  „,    of   Miss    Hursts    bed.    Miss    Hurst 

And  barring  accident  .she  will  con  th 

mue   to   be  her   compan.on   duur.fi  tic^  &      ^  ^     ^ 

I   "boss      because    of    the    interven- 


the   remainder  of  her  life. 
With    Babe    as    her    guide. 


Mis- 


I  i  in  st    who    has    been    blind    since 
birth. 


ing  framework  of  the   bed. 
Before   leaving   The   Seeing    Eye 


can  so  anywhere  a  person  school  Miss  Hurst  was  advised 
with  normal  vision  can  go.  She  that  ft  would  be  best  if  for  several 
can  cross  busy  street  intersections.  montns  she  would  avoid  being  sep. 
make  her  way  through  crowds,  all  arated  from  Babe  even  for  a  half 
in  perfect  safety.  Just  last  week.  a  dav  The  dogs  are  s0  sensitive, 
the  blind  girl  and  her  canine  escort  sne  was  told,  that  such  separa- 
spent  three  days  in  New  lion  mjgrit  upset  the  animal  to  a 
York  City  alone  and  during  fliat,scrj0US  degree, 
time  she  made  her  way  to  all  parts  Miss  Hurst,  who  is  believed  to 
of  the  city,  using  every  mode  of  be  the  first  person  ever  to  be 
transportation,  including  subways, graduated  from  a  seeing  high 
elevateds,  trolleys,  taxis  as  well  as  school— she  was  graduated  in  June 
on  foot.  from    St.    Mary's    Academy— went 

SkI!!  i8jUncanny  ,     I  to  The  Seeing  Eye  school  on  June 

The   dog   is   so   trained    that    she    „„     „,  ,   .    .    ,  .    .      , 

not  onlv  leads  her  "boss"  around  :  28'  She  completed  her  period  of 
obstructions,  other  pedestrians  and  framing  with  Babe  in  four  weeks 
through  traffic,  but  also  accurately  '  and  SMl  °  then-  or  until  last  Thurs- 


judges  the  height  of  low  objects 
such  as  awnings  and  tree  limbs  and 
cuides  Miss  Hurst  in  such  a  course 
that  she  will  not  come  in  contact 
with  them. 

At  a  street  intersection,  Babe 
ignores  frame  lights  but  stands 
alert  until  she  observes  that  the 
traffic  is  flowing  along  the  course 
she  and  the  boss  are  pursuing. 
Then  she  starts  across  the  street. 
If  a  car,  bicycle  or  other  vehicle 
were  to  disregard  traffic  rules  and 
bear  down  upon  them,  Babe  will 
place  her  body  between  the  vehicle 
and  the  person  of  Miss  Hurst  in  a  fection,  not  Year 
self-sacrificing  gesture  of  protec- 
tion^ 


day  when  she  returned  to  her 
home  here,  has  been  lecturing  on 
"The  Seeing  Eye"  before  down- 
state    Rotary    and    Kiwanis    clubs. 

"Since  I  have  had  Babe."  said 
Miss  Hurst.  "I  don't  feel  my  blind- 
ness is  the  slightest  handicap.  I 
can  go  anywhere  I  want  to — do 
anything  I  want.  I  have  absolute 
confidence  in  my  dog — that  she 
will  always  guide  me  properly  and 
protect   me." 

Babe,  Miss  Hurst  said,  has 
never  been  whipped.  She,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  The  Seeing  Eye 
dogs,  has  been  trained  through  af- 


The  dog  expects— and  receives 
—thanks  for  her  faithful  guidance. 
"That's  a  good  girl.  Babe."  Miss 
Hurst  tells  her  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  dog  points  her  cars  and 
wags  her  tail  in  understanding  ap- 
preciation. 
How   School    Originated 

Let  Hazel  tell  yon  in  her  own 
words  of  how  The  Seeing  Eye 
school  came  into  being  and  what 
it  means  to  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
without  sight. 

"For  many  years  people  have 
observed  blind  persons  groping 
along  with  canes  or  with  some  one 
at  their  side  directing  them  where 
to  step.  These  unfortunate  people 
have  been  looked  upon  with  a 
feeling  of  pity  as  helpless,  even 
hopeless.  Many  of  the  blind,  them- 
selves, have  known  years  of  self 
pity  and  dispair,  but  this  is  now 
changed  for  with  the  aid  of  The 
Seeing  Eye  dog,  these  same  popl 
have  become  independent  of 
others.  They  travel  where  they 
wish  through  city  streets,  on  trains 
or  in  the  subway.  They  suc- 
cessfully enter  the  business  world 
and  hold  responsible  positions  at 
salaries  equaling  those  of  people 
who  can  see.  But  most  outstand- 
ing of  all,  when  The  Seeing  Eye 
enters  their  life,  they  develop  a 
outlook    on   life   that   is   beautiful. 

"Now  for  a  bit  of  the  history 
ofc.  The  Seing  Eye : 

"Following  the  World  War  dogs 
were  trained  in  Europe  to  guide 
men  who  had  lost  their  vision  in 
the  war. 

"In  1928  a  young  southerner, 
Morris  S.  Frank  went  to  Switzer- 
land to  procure  Buddie,  the  first 
dog,  scientifically  educated  to 
guide  a  blind  person,  that  entered 
the  United  States.  This  dog  was 
tested  for  months  under  the  trying 
traffic  conditions  of  our  largest 
cities  but  never  once  did  he  fali 
his  master.  As  a  result  of  these 
tests,  a  wealthy  woman,  Mrs. 
Eustis,  provided  funds  to  found 
The  Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown, 
N.  J. 
Only   160    Dogs    Now 

"Dogs  chosen  for  training  at 
The  Seeing  Eye  are  not  selected 
on  a  basis  of  pedigree  but  for  theii 
intelligence. 

"At  present  there  are  only  about 
160  of  these  dogs  in  the  United 
States  but  more  are  being  trained 
I  as  fast  as  finances  will  permit.  At 
|  present  Jack  Humphreys  is  the 
only  trainer  at  the  school  but  six 
instructors  are  taking  courses 
with  a  view  of  becoming  trainers. 

"The  training  facilities  now  pro- 
vide only  for  the  conduct  of  two 
classes  of  eight  persons  each. 
Later,  the  school  will  be  able  to 
accomodate  more. 

"Results  are  remarkably  suc- 
cessful although  there  are  some 
Tho  appear  unable  to  give  them- 
selves over  entirely  to  their  new 
guide  and  do  not  obtain  dogs.  It 
>s  for  this  reason  that  only  totally 
blind  people  can  train  success- 
fully. 


Blind  Lawyer 

Headed  for 
*     Success 

HENRY    ISTAS    AND    GUIDE    DOG    GRETCHEN 
FAMILIAR  FIGURES  IN  COURTS 
OF  ELM  CITY 


Henry  T.  Istas, 
New  Haven's 
blind  lawyer 
(right)  who  has 
battled  against 
great  odds  to 
make  his  way  in 
the  field  of  law, 
and  Arthur  F. 
Sullivan  (left)  the 
KEBAJLD'S  blind 
reporter.  With 
them  are  shown 
the  guide  dogs 
who  got  together 
recently  in  a  re- 
union at  Sulli- 
van's home. 


BY  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN 
(Sunday   HERALD's  Sight- 
less Reporter.) 

»0U  WHO  in  the  full 
possession  of  all 
your  faculties  moan 
and  groan  over  the 
tough  spots  in 
everyday  life,  listen  to  the 
story  of  a  young  blind  man 
who  has  invaded  the  intric- 
acies of  the  law,"  and  take 
courage   therefrom. 

Attorney  Henry  T.  Istas,  a 
■member  of  the  Connecticut 
bar,  practicing  in  New  Haven, 
has  been  totally  blind  from 
infancy. 

Since  early  boyhood  he  has 
been  shooting  for  a  particu- 
lar goal,  a  goal  which  he  is 
rapidly  nearing. 

That  goal  has  been  to  make 
his  own  way,  regardless  of  his 
handicap,  to  make  his  mark 
in  a  different  profession  in 
out  and  out  competition  with 
his  sighted  brethren. 

Never  does  he  expect  or 
ask  quarter  because  of  his 
lack  of  sight.  For  this  his 
friends  admire  him  and  pre- 
dict a  future  brilliant  career 
in  the  realm  of  law  and  prob- 
ably of  politics. 

At  an  early  age  Istas  enter- 
ed the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Hartford.  On 
graduation  he  entered  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown,  Mass.  After 
three  years  at  Perkins,  Istas 
attended  the  Watertown  pub- 
lic high  school  for  a  year. 
The  following  year  he  en- 


tered Yale  university.  There 
he  Imade  a  fine  record,  grad- 
uating in  1926.  Still  seeking 
knowledge  and  training  for  a 
professional  career  he  then 
went  to  Yale  Law  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in 
1929. 

Attorney  Istas  then  enter- 
ed upon  that  difficult  period 
in  every  young  lawyer's 
career.  He  discovered  that 
a  host  of  anxious  clients  was 
not  awaiting  his  coming. 

In  addition  he  found  him- 
self seriously  handicapped  in 
the  legwork  end  of  his  pro- 
fession. It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  get  about  a  good  deal. 
Volunteer  guides  were  not 
always  available  and  he  was 
in  no  position  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  guides. 

However,  he  approached 
and  hurdled  one  most  diffi- 
cult barrier:  The  bar  exam- 
inations. 

Then  followed  several  dis- 
couraging years.  He  suffered 
a  physical  breakdown  which 
might  have  cracked  the  spirit 
of  a  less  courageous  in- 
invidual  but  he  fought 
through  and  won. 

Still  his  inability  to  get 
about  menaced  the  fulfillment 
of  his  dreams. 

Then  came  a  break  in  the 
dark  clouds.  He  learned  of 
the  Seeing  Eye  and  its  suc- 
cess in  providing  eyes  for  the 
blind  through  the  medium  of 
trained  guide  dogs. 

He  determined  that  if  eyes 
for  the  blind  were  available 
he  would  have  them. 
Two  years  or  more  ago  he 


•     • 


entered  the  Seeing  Eye  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  for  his 
training  course.  A  splendid 
trained  German  shepherd 
named  Gretchen  was  assign- 
ed to  Henry. 

From  the  outset  Istas  and 
Gretchen  hit  it  off  well.  With 
skill  and  supreme  fidelity, 
Gretchen  began  breaking  the 
chains  of  blindness  for  her 
talented  master. 

For  a  year  after  that  Istas 
taught  WPA  classes  in  New 
Haven.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  go  on  relief  to 
hold  his  WPA  berth  he  chose 
to  cling  to  his  independence 
and  gave  up  that  job. 

Selling  insurance  and  do- 
ing anything  else  he  could 
find,  Istas  reached  a  coveted 
goal.  He  hung  out  his  shingle 
at  the  law  chambers  on 
Church  street  in  New  Haven. 
Today  Istas  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  all  the  courts  around 
New  Haven.  With  his  strik- 
ing, tall,  virile  figure  and  his 
excellent  speaking  voice,  he 
appears  in  the  courts  with 
faithful  Gretchen  at  his  knee 
awaiting  his  bidding  and 
wagging  her  tail  with  joy 
when  he  puts  over  a  particu- 
larly good  argument. 

Istas  was  enthusiastic 
when  he  learned  that  I  had 
decided  to  follow  his  example 
in  obtaining  eyes  from  the 
Seeing  Eye. 

He  encouraged  me  greatly 
and,  on  my  return  from  the 
training  course  with  Boda,  my 
guide  dog,  he  gave  me  many 
valuable  pointers  out  of  his 
own  experiences. 

Up  to  last  week  Istas  had 
never  seen  Boda.  Last  Sun- 
day I  received  a  call  from 
him.  He  came  to  spend  the 
week-end  at  my  New  Britain 
home. 

Istas  said  he  would  leave 
New  Haven  at  noon.  I  told 
him  to  take  a  bus  at  Berlin, 
get  off  at  Whiting  street  and 
walk  six  blocks  east.  I  said 
perhaps  I  would  meet  him. 

Two  blind  men  looking  for 
each  other!    How  is  it  done? 


I  called  the  railroad  station 
and  learned  a  train  from  New 
Haven  would  reach  Berlin  at 
1:26.  About  1:15  I  harness- 
ed Boda  and  started  down 
Whiting  street  toward  South 
Main. 

At  South  Main  I  waited. 
Five  minutes  later  a  bus  drew 
up  to  the  curb.  A  voice  cried: 
"Gretchen,  forward !" 
"Hello  Henry!"  I  cried. 
"Hi  there,  Sully,"  cried  the 
man  I  was  looking  for. 

At  a  rapid  clip,     Gretchen 

and  Boda  led  us  homeward, 

We  wondered  if  our  guides 

would  get  on  as  harmoniously 

as  we  have  always  done. 

A     few     moments     after 
reaching  home    I    took    thM 
leash  off  Boda.     She  made  " 
tour  of  inspection  about  he 
canine  caller.  s 

Then  Gretchen  was  life 
loose.     No   fight.  6 

Gretchen  showed  Boda  he  b 
nicely  she  could  drink  wats 
from  a  pan.  Boda  follow" 
Gretchen's  example.  P 

Later  in  the  day  we  to'J 
both  dogs  to  a  large  enclos 
lot  where  Boda  romps  dai'a 
Both  dogs  were  let  loose  S< 
the  enclosure  and  the  spP< 
was  on.  *» 

For  half  an  hour  they  ]<» 
rolled,  cuffed  and  leaped 
gether.     Nary  a  bark,  gico 
or  bite.  ev 

That  evening  and  the  i*k 
morning  the  blind  atto: 
and  blind  newspaper  tn 
scampered  and  scurried  am< 
New  Britain  as  one  pal  s'm* 
ed  another  the  sights  olJ'P 
home  town.  thi 

Each  learned  from  bit 
other  much  of  value  in  P*< 
handling  of  his.  guide  •  J 
and  in  the  art  of  cont(tal 
the  public.  ?tr 

After  spending  two  dl'n 
the  companionship  of  hai 
sightless  attorney  I  fe©f 
clined  to  predict  that  1 
on  the  way  to  make  his  hee 
My  newspaper  infp  s. 
coming  to  the  surface.pre; 
once  deemed  him  "pan 
copy."  And  thereforemoi 
storx,  .  r 


Wallace 


O  ANY  of  you  grey- 
beards in  the  audi- 
ence remember 
Rudolph  Valentino, 
John  Bunny  —  or 
Reid,  Francis  X. 
3ushman,  Alma  Rubens, 
"heda  Bara  and  Pearl  White? 
Those  were  the  days  when 
ound  effects  were  furnished 
y  the  kid  with  the  eye 
lasses  who  lived  down  the 
lock  and  earned  the  fabulous 
Upend  of  $1.50  a  week  for 
lanipulating  the  mechanical 
lano  or  practicing  his  week- 
'  piano  lesson. 
Then,  just  ten  years  ago 
st  week,  the  world  of  movie 
)ers  was  startled  by  the  ap- 
.■arance  of  hatchet  -  faced 
ill  Hays,  czar  of  the  film  in- 
istry  on  the  silver  screen. 
It  wasn't  the  awesome 
untenance  of  Hays,  how- 
er,  that  caused  the  sensa- 
>n. 

The  effect  was  hardly  more 
rilling  than  the  climatic 
>ment  of  Houdini's  legerde- 
tin,  when  the  movie  czar's 
s  began  to  move  and  the 
;ater  resounded  with  audi- 
■  words  of  a  message  to  the 
)ple. 

Trom  that  point  on  the 
king  picture  made  fabulous 
ides.  The  silent  pictures, 
a  swift  moving  decade, 
'e  vanished  into  the  limbo 
forgotten  antiquities, 
'ollowing  swiftly  on  the 
Is  of  Will  Hays'  debut, 
ymphonic  background  was 
sented  with  emotional 
tomime  of  John  Barry- 
■e  in  "Don  Juan." 
leanwhile,    with    the    en- 


Enfant  Industry  (Jrt 
'Mammy'  Tm  Years  a\  go 

TALKIES  GROW  FROM  SIX  WORD  DIALOGUE  TO 
SHAKESPEARE  IN  A  DECADE! 


couragement  and  backing  of 
the  late  Sam  Warner,  a  stage 
electrician,  Frank  Murphy, 
worked  diligently  in  a  corner 
of  the  Warner  lot  to  perfect 
the  "talkies." 

Then  came  the  first  stu- 
pendous production  of  the 
sound  screen,  with  Al  Jolson 
being  lured  from  the  stage 
for  the  lead  role  in  the  "Jazz 
Singer." 

The  voice  of  the  heart- 
jerking  "Mammy"  singer  fill- 
ed the  aisles  with  tears.  This 
picture,  although  replete  with 
singing,  only  carried  six 
words  of  dialogue. 

"How  do  you  like  that  ma- 
ma," asked  Al  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  song. 

Gradually,  from  that  point 
on,  more  dialogue  was  added 
to  the  picture.  At  first  it 
was  only  used  for  the  drama- 
tic highspots  of  emotion  or 
hilarity. 

Today,  with  the  sound  ef- 
fects nearing  a  point  of  per- 
fection, no  production  is 
deemed  too  ambitious. 

At  this  point  the  movie 
moguls  are  planning  to  revive 
for  the  screen  the  greatest 
and  most  verbose  writings  of 
the  immortals  of  drama  and 
opera. 

During  the  ten  year  rise  of 

.e  "talkies"  another  agency 

as  kept  stride  and  furnish- 

1  fodder  for  the  movie  go- 

■>.     We  speak  of  the  radio. 

The  purse  strings  of     the 

nema  tycoons  have  opened 

ide  and  gathered  for  their 

public  the     services    of    big 

voices  and  big  names  as  well 

as  the  beauty  and  talent  of 

the  stage. 

Romantic  Romeos  of  the 
air  such  as  Rudy  Vallee  and 
Bing  Crosby  have  brought 
their  millions  of  fans  into  the 
picture  shows  and  proven 
their  worth  as  an  investment. 
Husky-voiced  blues  sing- 
ers and  limber  dancers  have 
also  been  gathered  into  the 
fold. 

At  the  outset,  the  cinema 
world  was  aghast  at  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  sound 
screen.  Then  the  new  ob- 
stacles made  themselves  ap- 
parent in  the  new  medium. 

A  new  and  different  tech- 
nique was  found  necessary  in 
the  histrionics.  The  timing 
gear  of  directing  pictures  was 


-. 


The  late  Rudolph  Valentino,  the  Great  Ix>ve; 
left  50,000,000  bereaved  feminine  fans,  shown  in  . 
port's  Doris  Kenyon,  12  years  ago. 


of  the  silent     movie* 
scene    with    Bridge- 


WIIX  HATES 
Ciar  Speaks  first 


thrown  entirely  out  of  kilter. 
This  problem  was  soon 
straightened  out,  but  far 
greater  difficulties  beset  the 
brain  trust  of  Hollywood. 

They  had  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  building  up  the 
box  office  appeal  of  their  stars 
and  a  great  number  of  these 
were  now  found  to  be  worth- 
less. 

It  was  because  of  faulty 
diction  and  speech  defects 
that  many  had  chosen  the  sil- 
ver screen  instead  of  the 
stage  as  their  medium. 

Now  a  new  crop  of  stars 
had  to  be  made  or  bought 
away  from  the  flesh  theaters. 
One  of  the  greatest  disap- 
pointments was  the  failure  of 
the  late  John  Gilbert  to 
"click"  in  talking  pictures. 

The  reedy  falsetto  of  the 
current  great  lover  made  the 
feminine  fans  giggle  and  his 
value  lay  in  creating  sighs 
and  sheep's  eyes. 

Hollywood  was  at  once  be- 
seiged  by  a  milling  mob   -, 
stock  company  players,  sb , 
ers,     orators     and     elocutfo 
teachers.    Out  of  this  weltei 
emerged  a  new  order. 

In  the  ten  years  of  "talk- 
ies" a  host  of  new  stars  have 
pushed  the  old  heroes     and 


heroines  deep  into  the  obscur- 
ity of  the  past. 

Clark  Gable  made  his  pub- 
lic forget  the  romantic  lan- 
guishing of  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino, John  Gilbert  and  Fran- 
cis X.  Bushman. 

Eddie  Cantor,  whose  pop 
eyes  would  have  ruled  him  off 
the  silver  screen  in  the  silent 
days,  brought  his  voice  and 
personality  to  the  forefront 

Al  Jolson,  anything  but  a 
beauty  prize  winner,  was  able 
to  jerk  tears  from  the  ducts 
of  the  customers  and  tear 
ducats  from  the  purses  of 
the  magnates  with  his  "Mam- 
my" songs. 

Fred  Astaire,  whose  flying 

feet  would  have  destined  him 

to  obscurity  of  a  hotel  grill 

tango,  made  the  grade  when 

it  was  found  that  he     could 

fake     through     a     romantic 

melody   is  now  rating  "tops." 

Ten  years  ago  the  movies 

were  ■-'  eady    becoming    the 

ev  the    world.    Today 

*;heir  importance  to 

at  they  have  also 

?ars. 


■MID  TO  MISS 
1   LABEL" 
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:osts  tth~e*school  $1,000 


"It  costs  t/fie  school  $1,000  to  ob- 
tain and  train  a  dog.  Those  to 
whom  they  are  turned  over  pay 
*150  for  them.  That  fee  is  required 
to  insure  a  feeling  of  responsibil- 
If.y  in  the  person  who  obtains  the 
dog  and  to  eliminate  any  feeling  of 
'-ring  an  object  of  charity. 

"An  organization  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
f"nds  to  obtain  and  train  addition- 
al dogs.  It  is  a  membership  or- 
^«+iiaation  fimilar  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  Red  Cross.  Those  at 
The      Seeing         Eye  School 

do  not  ask  persons  who  have  pro- 
cured dog  guides  to  solicit  funds 
for  the  organization.  However,  any- 
one who  is  interested  in  furthering 
e!:is  wonderful  work  may  contrib- 
Ue  of  their  own  accord  or  become 
■a  member  of  The  Seeing  Eye." 
Wollcot  Praises  Work 

Miss  Hurst,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hurst  of 
802  Rensselaer  Avenue,  is  home 
now  for  a  short  vacation.  At  its 
conclusion  she  expects  to  enter  so- 
cial service  work  for  the  blind. 
In  connection  with  this  article  re- 
garding Miss  Hurst  and  her  won- 
.icr  dog,  some  readers  may  recall 
■hat  in  the  Midsummer  issue  of 
Cosmopolitan  magazine,  Alexander 
Wollcott,  the  celebrated  dramatic 
critic  and  author,  published  an  ex- 
tremely laudatory  article  regard- 
ing The  Seeing  Eye  dogs  and  the 
school  where  they  are  trained. 

Mr.  Wollcott  is  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  for  the  work  being  done 
and  gives  his  opinion  that  it  is  one 
of  the  mos;  worthwhile  projects 
;ver  undertaken  in  the  rehabilit 
\ion   of   the   blind 
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New  Eyes  to  the  Blind 
Brought  Them  by  Dogs, 
Saratoga  Audience  Told 

Buddy   Helps   Elliott   Humphrey   and   Morris 

Frank  Explain  Work  of  the  Seeing  Eye 

Before  250  At  the  Grand  Union 


BY  FRANK   SULLIVAN 

Buddy  came  to  town  last  night, 
as  comely  a  lady  as  these  parts 
have  seen  In   many  a  day. 

With  her  was  her  master  and 
her  charge,  Morris  Frank,  who 
has  been  sightless  since  he  was  15 
years  old.  Buddy  is  his  eyes,  as 
some  250  of  her  cousins  are  the 
eyes  of  other  sightless  people 
throughout  the  United  States  to- 
day. 

It  was  a  demonstration,  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Grand  Union  Ho- 
tel, of  the  work  of  the  Seeing 
Eye,  the  scho.ol  at  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  which  is  doing  such  magifi- 
cent  work  training  German  shep- 
herd dogs  to  lead  the  sightless.  It 
was  a  demonstration  that  aroused 
the  admimation  of  an  audience 
of  summer  visitors  and  Saratog- 
ians  that  filled  the  ballroom,  and 
for  the  Saratogians  it  was  an  oc- 
casion particularly  warming  to 
the  heart,  for  it  marked  a  home- 
coming of  Elliott  S.  Humphrey, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  Seeing  Eye,  and  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  tell  him  how  proud 
his  home  town  is  of  the  job  he  is 
doing.  They  took  advantage  of 
that  opportunity  with  enthusiasm. 
Among  those  in  the  audience  was 
his  uncle,  Dr.  John  F.  Hnmphrey. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whit- 
ney introduced  Mr.  Humphrey 
and  he,  after  a  few  special  words 
of  greeting  to  his  old  Saratoga 
friends,  introduced  Mr.  Frank  and 
Buddy,  and  then,  by  means  of  .a 
motion  picture  film  and  talks  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Frank, 
the  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye  was 
explained.  There  was  also  com- 
ment occasionally  from  Buddy, 
who  expressed  her  appreciation  of 
applause  by  pleased  barks  and 
much  thumping  of  her  tail  on  the 
floor. 

The  training  of  German  shep- 
herd dogs  to  lead  the  blind  had 
been  going  on  in  Germany  since 
1916,  when  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  war  blind  made  some 
attempt  at  a  solution  of  their 
problem     imperative.      After      the 


war,  Elliott  Humphrey,  who  had 
led  a  varied  career  since  his  de- 
parture from  Saratoga  30  years 
ago,  including  interludes  of  cow- 
punching  and  lion  taming,  was  in 
Europe.  His  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  these  experiments  in  train- 
ing dogs,  us  was  the  attention  of 
an  Amsrcian  woman,  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Eustis. 

Their  collaboration  in  the  work 
began  then,  and  has  continued. 
Mrs.  Eustis  is  the  president  of 
the  Seeing  Eye.  Soon  after  they 
become  interested,  Mrs.  Eustis 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  on  the  work  which 
was  being  cone  with  the  sheperd 
dogs  und  the  blind.  The  piece  was 
called  "The  Seeing  Eye".  In  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,,  it  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  al  ad  who  at  the  age  of 
15  had  lost  his  sight  in  an  acci- 
dent while  playing  handball.  The 
boy  was  Morris  Frank.  He  wrote 
Mrs.  Eustis  to  find  if  he  could  get 
one  o  these  dogs  for  himself,  and 
to  find  if  eventually  others  could 
not  be  got  for  blind  people  in 
America. 

Buddy  Comes  to   America 

That  was  the  genesis  of  the 
Seeing  Eye.  Morris  went  to  Swit- 
zerland and  came  back  in  a  few 
months  with  Buddy.  They  have 
travelled  together  150  thousand 
miles.  They  now  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  arousing  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye.  Mr. 
Frank  came  to  Saraoga  from 
Long  Island,  where  he  gave  talks 
on  the  work.  He  left  today  for 
Maine,  stopping  off  tonight  to  vis- 
it Alexander  Woollcctt  at  Lake 
Bomoseen.  Thence  he  goes  to  Ken- 
nebunkport  to  visit  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  who  himself  was  sightless 
for  a  time. 

From  that  beginning  the  Seeing 
Eye  has,  as  De  Lawd  remarked 
of  the  earth  in  "The  Green  Pas- 
tures", become  "quite  a  propo- 
sition". It  is  no  charity,  for,  as 
Elliott  Humphrey  explained  last 
night,  the  blind  do  not  want  char- 
ity. What  they  want  is  a  chance 
to  overcome  their  handicap  suf- 
ficiently   to    resume    their    places 


!  in   the    world,   and  this  the   Seeing 
Eye,    through   the   marvelous   Bud- 
dy   and     her     companions,     enable 
them  to  do  to  a  degree  that  seems 
incredible   until   one   sees   how  per- 
fectly   the    dogs    work,    and    what 
wonders    they    perform    in   guiding 
their   masters..   They  are  the   eyes, 
almost  literally,  of  the  blind  man, 
and  they  give  him  a  freedom  and 
i  liberation   that,   in  the   despair  fol- 
[  lowing    the    loss    of    his    sight,    he  j 
thought    lost   to    him    forever.    The 
blind    come    to    the      Seeing      Eye 
beaten,  and  in  a  month  leave  with 
hope    again    in    their    hearts. 
Trainers   are   Trained 
Mr.     Humphrey      explained    last 

night  that  the  idea/  of  training 
dogs  to  lead  blind  was  not  of  re- 
cent origin  but  that  it  has  been 
only  since  the  war  that  the  dog 
has  been  generally  used  in  that 
work.  At  the  Seeing  Eye  the  work 
is  in  charge  of  a  company  of 
trainers,  supervised  by  Humphrey. 
These  men  take  a  course  of  three 
years  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of 
adjusting  the  dogs  to  their  blind 
masters.  For  a  period  at  the  be- 
ginning thay  are  blindfolded,  and 
made  to  live  handicapped  as  the 
blind  are.  If  they  weather  that 
course  of  sprouts,  they  continue. 

The  dogs  are  trained  for  three 
months.  Both  sexes  are  used. 
Humphrey  said  they  do  not  take 
to  training  before  they  are  a  year 
and  a  few  months  old.  Their  aver- 
age working  life  is  ten  years.  If  a 
dog  dies,  the  blind  man  has  to  go 
back  to  the  Seeing  Eye  to  be  ad-; 
justed  to  a  new  dog. 

Mr.  Humphrey  described  what  he ' 
characterized  as  the  most  inter- 
esting aspect  of  the  work  at  Mor- 
ristown. In  Germany,  they  had 
been  working  on  the  theory  that 
the  sightless  person  must  be  blind 
for  two  years  before  it  is  of  any 
use  to  train  him  to  use  a  dog.  At 
the  Seeing  Eye,  however,  when 
they  started  their  work,  they  de- 
cided those  two  years  after  a  per- 
son became  blind  were  the  years 
when  the  dog  would  be  of  most 
help  to  him;  the  years  of  the' black- 
est despair,  the  wish  to  suicide, 
the  hopelessness  of  any  future. 
They  decided  to  find  out  about 
this  two  year  theory.  Three  newly 
blinded  men  were  taken  at  the 
Seeing  Eye.  Two  of  them  adapted 
to  the  dogs  entirely  successfully. 
At  the  moment,  50  per  cent  of 
those  who  go  to  the  Seeing  Eye  to 
get  dogs  are  newly  blinded  per- 
sons. 

Last  October  a  Western  boy 
studying  law  lost  his  sight  in  a 
hunting  accident.  He  was  in  hos- 
pital from  October  to  January.  In 
January  he  came  to  Morristown, 
and  on  Feb.  7  started  back  west 
with  his  dog,  finished  college,  has 
hung  out  his  shingle,  and  is  al- 
ready paying  instalments  on  the 
cost  of  his  dog.  This  cost  is  $150. 
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A  school   superintendent  in  Colo 

'  rado,    38    years    old,    lost    his    sight 

in    an    explosion    in    the    chemical 

laboratory.  The  people  of  the  town 

liked   him;    wouM    not   hear   of   his 

giving  up  his  work.  They  sent  him 

,  to  the  Seeing  Eye,  and  today  he  is 

'  back  on  his  job,   with  his  German 

shepherd    dog,    doing    his    work    as 

well  as  ever. 

In  his  moving  account  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  Alex- 
ander Wollcott  told  of  the  driller, 
living  in  New  York  State  near  the 
Canadian  border,  who  lost  his  sight 
in  a  dynamite  explosion.  While  he 
was  lying  in  the  hospital,  in  dark- 
ness, he  heard  a  broadcast  by 
Woollcott  about  the  Seeing  Eye. 
He  got  to  Morristown  as  soon  as  he 
could   after   leaving  the   hospital. 

"How    high    his    hopes    were   and 
how  hungry  his  heart  no  mere  on- 
looker   could     have     known     when 
first    he    arrived,    tall    and    uncom- 
municative,   at     the   '  headquarters 
in    Morristown,"   wrote    Mr.    Wooll- 
cott. "To  be  sure,  even  a  not  par- 
ticularly perceptive  onlooker  might 
have   suspected,  however,   who  had 
chanced  to  be  watching  at  the  end 
of    the    third    day    of    training.    He 
had   come  in   from  his  workout  in 
the     Morristown     traffic     and     was 
taking   Lady's    harness   off   for   the 
day  when  suddenly  he  dropped  on 
his  knees  beside  her,  put  his  arms 
around  her,  buried  his  face  in   her 
shaggy    neck    and    cried    and   cried 
and   cried." 

Six    months    later    when    Wooll- 1 
cott    called    to    see    Lady    and    her 
master,    they    were    r.ot    at    home. 
They   were   out    together   having   a 
fine  time  fishing! 

Buddy  Sees  Saratoga 
And  Buddy  and  Morris  Frank 
had  a  fine  time  in  Saratoga.  Buddy 
took  Mr.  Frank  across  Broadway 
Saturday  night  to  the  movies,  no 
small  feat  in  itself  on  a  mid-Aug- 
I  ust  Saturday  night.  Yesterday  af- 
ternoon, when  your  reporter  called 
on  Mr.  Frank  in  his  room  at  the 
Union,  Buddy  lay  on  the  floor,  a 
watchful  eye  on  her  lord  and 
master. 

The  audience  at  the  Grand  Union 
last  night,  after  meeting  Buddy, 
and  Morris  Frank,  and  Elliott 
Humphrey  (those,  at  least,  who 
hadn't  already  known  Elliott 
Humphrey  since  he  was  a  kid  in 
knee  pants  around  here)  and  hear- 
ing about  what  the  Seeing  Eye  is 
accomplishing  for  the  blind,  were 
moved  to  enthusiasm.  The  work 
has  received  generous  support 
from  the  public  and  must  continue 
to  receive  such  support  if  it  is  to 
keep  on  helping  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Humphrey  ex- 
plained last  night  for  the  benefit  of 
those  desiring  to  contribute  to  the 
Seeing  Eye  that  the  address  is 
s:mply:  The  Teeing  Eye,  Morris- 
town,  New   Jersey. 


PeopleJoining 
The  Seeing  Eye 

Following  recent  publication  of 
an  article  in  this  paper  regarding 
Miss  Hazel  Hurst  and  her  "Seeing 
Eye"  dog,  Babe,  quite  a  few  of  our 
citizens  have  joined  the  "Seeing 
Eye"  organization. 

The  entire  amount  of  money 
paid  in  for  membership  is  used  in 
training  dogs  for  blind  people  who 
are  unable  to  pay  for  the  dogs 
themselves.  In  addition  to  the 
satisfaction  one  gets  from  assist- 
ing in  such  fine  work  each  member 
receives  literature  from  the  school 
monthly  and  a  membership  card 
which  permits  him  to  visit  the 
school  and  see  these  wonderful 
dogs  beng  trained. 

Membership  is  from  $2.00  up  to 
any  amount  you  wish  to  pay.  You 
can  join  by  leaving  your  member- 
ship fee  at  Blake's  Pharmacy  or 
at  this  office. 
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Former  Muskogee  ^Wqman,  Blind, 

Given  Normal  Life  Again  With  Aid 
>^   Of  Educated  Belgian  Shepherd  Dog 

Mrs.  Frances  Parish  Says  She 
in^Do  Almost  Everything 
ihted  Person  Can  Do 


fy    KATHERINE    STULL 

If  you've  traveled  here  and  there 
over  the  United  States,  there  un- 
doubtedly are  cities,  and  particular 
corners  in  those  cities,  which  linger 
in  your  memory  because  automobiles 
hurled  themselves  at  you  from  all  di- 
rections,   if   you    were   a    pedestrian. 

You'll  think  of  crowded  New  Yorl; 
corners;  Michigan  boulevard  and 
State  street  in  Chicago;  Flagtei 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  and  any  street  in  Los 
Angeles,  with  that  city's  heller  skelter 
traffic.  But  the  street  you'll  remember 
longest  Is  Market  in  San  Francisco. 
Four  street  car  Hacks  are  there  Willi 
cars  clanging  along  them;  two  auto 
lanes,  and  every  street  in  thai  con- 
gested city  coming  into  Market  at  an 
angle.  For  one  young,  healthy,  in  the 
prime  of  condition  and  with  two  eyes, 
crossing   Market    street    is   a    feat, 

But  Mrs.  Frances  Parish,  totally 
blind,    has    crossed    that    street    againsl 

the     red     lights,     without     a     mo nt's 

nervousness. 

Shepherd  Dog   Is  Guide 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Mrs. 
Parish's  guide  and  constant  companion 
has  been  Petite,  her  Belgian  shepherd 
dog,  trained  by  the  Seeing  Eye  at 
Morristown.  X.  J.  No  doubt  you  have 
heard  of  these  dogs,  which  enable 
blind  persons  to  go  where  they  wish 
in     perfect,     safely. 

The  first  such  dog  ever  seen  in 
Muskogee  was  here  yesterday.  Petite 
.took  her  mistress  all  aver  .Muskogee. 
Together  they  walked  from  the  Hotel 
Severs  to  the  Midland  Valley  station, 
back  uptown  to  the  Times-Pemocral 
office,  across  Wall  sheet  to  the  Com- 
mercial National  bank  building,  then 
up  the  Wall  street  alley  to  the  Severs. 
They  made  several  walking  trips  into 
the  residence  district.  Muskogee  traf- 
fie   is   simplicity    itself    lor    Petite. 

Mrs.  Parish,  a  former  Muskogeean 
who  now  lives  in  San  Francisco  with 
her  daughter  and  soninlaw,  Caroline 
Parish  Hall  and  Robert  Hall,  radio 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle- 
tin, lost  her  sight  five  and  one-half 
years  ago. 

"For  four  years,"  she  said,  as  she 
sat  with  her  hand  on  her  dog's  head, 
"I  just  sat  and  moaned.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  I  got  Petite.  Now  1  go 
wherever  i  wish,  do  whatever  I  wish. 
I  cook,  sew,  keep  house  for  my  daugh- 
ter, go  to  the  movies  and  the  theater, 
and  never  think  about  it.  To  learn 
to  do  all  those  things  is  more  difficult 
for  a  person  who  losl  sight  in  latei 
life  than  it  would  be  foi  a  young  pet 
son. 


Mri.  Frances  .  Pa|i»h  i»  shown 
here  as  she  app«»rrfd  in  Muskogee 
yesterday  guidld  /  through  the 
streets  by  Petite.lhir  "Seeing  Eye" 
companion.  W 

'Educated',    Not    Just    Trained 
"I   thought    life    wasn't    worth    living 
— until    I    got     my    Seeing     Eye    dog.' 
Berkeley,    Calif.,    is    the    western    head- 
quarters   for    the    Seeing    Eye, 

"You've  read  of  these  dogs,  I  know. 
or  heard  of  them.  They  are  educated 
— trained  Isn't  the  word  —  to  aci  a.-. 
guides  for  blind  people.  The  dogs 
don't  learn  a  route  and  lead  US.  We 
give  /  commands  to  our  dogls,  which 
they  follow  if  they  may  safely  do  so. 
They  know  when  they  must  disobej 
us,  and  we  thank  them,  for  obey- 
ing or   disobeying,   as   we   should. 

"The  dogs  are  educated  when  they 
are  14  to  IS  months  old.  All  are 
females.  fictile  was  IS  months  old 
when  she  beta  me  mine.  The  dog's 
owner  spends  a  month  learning  to 
use  her.  The  training'  periods  Should 
be  reversed, — the  dogs  are  more  in- 
telligent   than     w e    arc! 


"Until  I  tried  to  learn  to  walk  with 
my  dog,  I  never  knew  how  much  I 
could  cry,  or  laugh.  I  even  had  to 
learn  to  cuss!  I  fell  down,  and  stubbed 
my      tot  s,      and       bad      an      awful       t  one 

Now,  though,  1  don't  just  mi  home  in 
a,  chair  and  listen  to  the  radio  or 
havfi  someone  read  to  me.  I  have 
trm-Iled  from  San  Francisco,  through 
T#jJs  where  I  made  several  slops,  to 
Mi  jBfic.ee,  with  only  Petite.  1  go 
anrwhele  I  wish,  wherever  1  am. 
Jogs    Are    Never    Barred 

"See#ig  Eye  dogs  are  allowed  on 
trainer  in  restaurants,  anywhere  thai 
pWfTie  go.  Several  cities  have  passed 
special  ordinances  so  that  they  may 
go  into  eating  places  ami  1  healers 
and    hotels." 

Petite  sat  at  Mrs.  Parish's  knee, 
with  her  head  press  ed  i  itnsl  il 
Paiish  dropped  her  cane  Petite  pick- 
ed it  up.  At  first,  she  touched  ih< 
bottom,  dropped  ii  Instantly,  gi 
the  handle  ami  put  it  in  Mrs,  ParislPs 
hand.    Mrs.    Parish    gave    her    head    a 

pat     ami     said      "Thank      you."      Petite's 

expressive  brown  eyes  looked  at  her 
mistress.  Anyone  could  see  that  tint 
dog  felt  a  real  responsibility,  knew 
that  she  was  important!  and  that  she 
must   perform   her  duty   well. 

As  to  crossing  San  Francisco's  Mar- 
ket street,  a  traffic  officer  once  asked 
Mis.  Parish  what  would  happen  if 
she  started  to  cross  againsl  the  red 
light.    "My    dog    would    lake    me 

-."     she    said,     with     perfect     con* 
fideme. 

"Five  dollars  says  you  can't  do  it." 
he  replied.  "That  would  be  dangerous 
for   a   person   who    could   see" 

"Von  keep  pedestrians  from  grab- 
bing me  as  I  start,"  she  told  him. 
"and  if  1  get  across,  you  send  that 
Jo   to   the    Seeing   Eye." 

Officer     Pays    Off 

The  red  lighl  came  on,  and  Mrs. 
Parish     and     Petite    started.     Whether 

they    narrow  Ij     miss  ed mobile      oi 

not  .-.io-  doe  n  i  i  now  becausi  Petit< 
led  hei      ifelj    t<  M  eet  car  i  i 

Then    sh<    led   her   mistress   in   front  of 
eet  car  which   was   coming   down 
the  street,  around  the  rear  end   ot   the 
n«  ct    cai      in    fi  ont    of   one   v,  hii  h    h  id 
ed   to   let  out   passengers    and   the 
i     Ira.  I,     w  as    clear.    They    l  e 
the    opposiie     side    of    the    street.    The 
g    Eye   got    $5   because   the  officer 
liis    bet,    and    said    it    was     worth 
lh»    money     to    see     the    d  .  in 

To     breed,     and     educate     a     :- 
Eye  dog  cost  about  $1000,  yet  the  dogs 
are  sold   for   $150   to   blind   persons,   so 
there  must  be  donations  to  help  finance 
the    project. 

Customarily,  young  persons  are 
given  the  privilege  of  owning  the  dogs. 
,  oun§  people  can  ch  uig<  theii 
habits  more  readily,  learn  to  use  the 
dogs  to  belter  advantage  and  will 
hava  more  years  to  live  in  which 
these  constant  companions  may  help»i 
them  lead  a  full  life.  Mrs.  Parish  is 
proud     of     the     fact     that     she     is     the 

oldest     pet    Unwed     to    ■  ■■    n     i 

ei  in-  K.<  •■  dog.  That  i  oni  reason 
that    she    tells    vL    her    dog    wherever 
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shB  goes,  and  trios  to  have  ns  many 
blind  persona  as  possible  Know  of 
.( 1 1 •  - 1  ■ i . 

Carries    Painted    Cane 
She  .1    and    white, 

j In  larger  cities,  ibis  is  known  as  the 
Insignia  of  a  blind  person.  When 
Petite  and  Airs.  Parish  reach  a  curb 
or  any  obstruction,  Petite  stops,  Mrs. 
Parish  feels  with  her  cane,  si<-i>s  down 
or  up,  1 1 1 •  - n  Bays,  "Forward."  All  blind 
ins  m  ea  r  fla  i  heeled  shoes,  so  that 
i  hey  w  ill  noi  si  umble  a  ml  t  rip.  The 
commands  mosl  frequently  given  to 
Petite  are  "Forward,"  ".Left,"  "Right" 
and     "I fait."    There    are    ma ny     I 

this  marvelous  animal  reasons 
foi  her  lelf,  She  had  decided  i  ha  i  eh  i  - 
iii.  fans  .1  re  da  ngei  ou.«  a  n<i  w  ill  noi 
lei  Air-..  Parish  step  near  one. 
Naturally,  Mrs.  Parish  always  obeys 
her  dog  as  Hit-  dog  always  obeys 
her.    H    -  hi  iled    P(  hi  p's   warn- 

ould    I".-.'    confidence    In 
her   niisi  rt  S3, 

logs  have  done  so  much 

habilitate    the    blind,"    says    Mrs 

Pari   h    "Until   I   had   her,   i  did   noi  bing 

i, hi    « ait.    Now    I   do  e\  erj  tliii 

"II    was    ii.n  .I   for  me   to   learn   to   use 

We    iiiini.    v.*-    know    so    much! 

I    bad    to   learn    to   depeftd    on    my    dog, 

.iii.I    I. in.,.     Iliul    il    was    sali-    Lo    do 

,i  il, .w  ■■,!  me  to  do.  1 1  h  e 
came  lo  an  open  ma  nliole  In  i  lie  street . 
she    slops,     w  Ih'h     I    command    iif- r    to 

go    on.     she    refuse's,     SO     I     8llgge.lt     tli.il 

she    i  ■•>    to    Hie    reft,    n    that    Isn'l    safe 
she  doesn'l    go,    Ihen    I   say   'Right 
she    leads    me    around,    keeping    hi 
between    me   and    the   manhole,    so   thai 
,i  one  of  us  falls,  she  will  be  the  one 
Doesn't    Take    to    Fondling 

Peiiii-  doesn't  care  to  be  fondled  hy 
.  rs.  In  a  room  full  of  people 
she  i  .hi  pick  oni  arij one  blind 
w  ill  a  llov  i  in  i  i"i  son  lo  be  fi  lendly 
with  Iter.  Anyone  or  whom  her  mis- 
a  pproves  is  .-ill  i  ighl  w  ii  h  lior, 
i,,ii. 

A    year   ago,    three    girls    In    Berkeley 
obtained    Seeing    Eye.    dogs,    Thh 
mi  i      i    ma  n      i  tidenl    a  i    i  he    I '  nlversil  y 

..[     i  '.i  In,. i  hi. i  Is        llil  i  lihil  Ing        from 

Berkeley   to  New    JTork,  led   bj    his  See 
.     dog     TJiece    are    SO    ol    these 

hi     i  '.i  llfOl  iii.i 

"Seeing  Rye  dogs  help  to  pul  blind 
people  on  a  self  supporting  basis,"  nays 
Mrs.  Parish,  "They  sio'  us  a  new  life." 

Ahs.  Parish  lefl  ihis  morning  for 
We.woka,  lo  spend  several  days  visit- 
ing friends,  before  she  continues  her 
travels.  Later  in  the  summer,  she  will 
return  lo  her  home  in  San  Pranciseo, 
unii  Petile  siiiimc  bpslde  her  In  the 
n.iin  helping  her  lo  change  trains, 
helping     her    to    colled     her    garments 

»  ben    f  he  icl ruing,    a  nd 

-  leeping  beside  her  bed  each  nlghl  I  •• 
ui'  i-  hi  i  '  onstanl  ;i  nd  fail  hfnl  i  om 
i,  i  n  ion  i,.  i  trusted  fi  lend,  her  g  ua  i  il 
im.     tin  ivith     n  hit  ii     i  lie 

i  he    w  ...  Id    a  i. ..hi     hi 
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"CHARITY  BEGINS" 
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Doston's  open-mindedness  and  sense 
of  responsibility  towards  philan- 
thropy makes  her  a  conspicuous  target 
for  money-making  plans  hatched  out- 
side her  borders.  In  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  The  Seeing  Eye  began  seven 
years  ago  to  elaborate  upon  the  German 
technique  of  training  police  dogs  to  lead 
the  blind.  These  dogs  learn  more  than 
obedience — they  learn  disobedience  in 
situations  whose  dangers  are  hidden  from 
their  masters.  Two  hundred  Seeing 
Eye  dogs  have  graduated  from  school  and 
are  at  work  in  city  and  country,  in  of- 
fices, colleges  and  factories.  Because 
these  dogs  have  proved  to  be  of  such 
inestimable  value  to  the  blind  and  the 
latter  have  benefited  as  much  in  morale 
;)■;  in  usefulness,  a  large  fund  is  sought 
to  pay  the  working  deficit,  to  further  re- 
search and  to  provide  a  security  fund 
against  emergencies.  Those  in  charge 
of    the    campaign    are    using    all    the    le- 

gitimate  and  well-known  means  of  ad- 
vertising a  charity.  Leaders  of  society 
have  opened  their  homes  for  meetings, 
they  have  attended  elaborate  dinners, 
speakers  are  travelling  about  with  first- 
class  movies,  the  newspapers  have  re- 
counted the  cross-continent  trek  of  a 
blind  man  and  his  dog,  their  pamphlet 
"Dogs  Against  Darkness"  is  being  read 
on  every  hand.  They  have  succeeded 
admirably  in  dramatizing  their  cause. 
It  has  "gone  over  big"  in  Boston  and 
environs. 

In  the  meantime,  our  own  blind 
find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  make 
their  claims  heard.  Massachusetts  has 
a  Division  for  the  Blind,  attempting  to 
bestow  the  same  gifts  of  usefulness  and 
heightened  morale  thru  less  progressive 
and  less  expensive  measures.  Teachers, 
usually  sightless  themselves,  go  about 
the  homes  or  to  convenient  workshops  to 
teach  the  blind  all  sorts  of  handicraft. 
They  weave  linens  and  reeds,  they  do 
leatherwork,  metalcraft,  knitting,  sew- 
ing and  make  many  amusing  odds  and 
ends  which  are  sold  for  their  benefit  at 


The  Blindcraft  Shop  on  lower  Newbury 
street.     Continuing  steadily  and  quietly 

thru  the  years,  this  work  is  impossible 
to  dramatize.  Therefore  the  public  large- 
ly ignores  it  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  the 
more  exciting  and  fashionable  philan- 
thropy  of  The   Seeing   Eye. 

If  one's  primary  desire  is  to  give  the 
blind  a  hand  rather  than  to  attend  lec- 
tures and  meetings  to  hear  about  them 
and  if,  furthermore,  one's  means  are 
limited,  it  would  certainly  be  in  order 
to  suggest  a  visit  to  the  shop  of  the 
Massachusetts  Blind,  there  to  spend  such 
small  sums  as  one  can  spare  and  to  learn 
from  the  worker  there  about  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  blind  of  our  own 
neighborhoods. 
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He  Is  Her  Eyes 
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Mrs.  Frances  Parjgh  arid  Petite 


tite      Cost      Mrs. 
150     But    You 
iy    Him    From 
All     the      Morn 
World. 


Parish 
Couldn't 
Her   for 

in     the 


This  is  a  story  of  Jfrs.  Prances  Par- 
ish, San  FrankiscX  Cal..  and  her 
dog.  Petite.  Twrdof,  a  three-year- 
old  Belgium  shepherd,  cost  $150,  but 
you  could  not  buy  one  for  any  price — 
unless  you  were  blind.  Then,  if  you 
could  satisfy  the  Seeing  Eye  associa- 
tion of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  all  its 
requirements  and  could  pass  the  stiff 
30-day  training  course,  you  might 
have  one  of  these  sensitive,  Intelligent 
animals. 

"Petite  is  my  key  to  freedom."  Mrs. 
Parish  says.  "He  unlocked  the  prison 
In  which  I  sat  for  four  long  years  af- 
ter an  illness  paralyzed  the  optic 
nerves  In  both  my  eyes  and  left  me/ 
totally  and  hopelessly  blind." 
Goes  Where  She  Pleases 
Now,  with  Petite,  she  goes  every- 
where. She  leads  an  active  life,  keeps 
house,  a  six-room  flat,  for  her  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law,  washes  and  irons, 
knits  the  clothes  she  wears,  takes  an 
active  part  in  club  work,  goes  all  over 
San  Francisco  on  countless  missions 
and  recently  made  a  train  trip  half 
way  across  the  continent,  accompa- 
nied by  her  dog. 


*  Mrs.  Parish  is  a  member  in  San 
Francisco  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  club,  Eastern  Star, 
and  vice  president  of  the  East  Bay 
club  of  Blind  Women.  She  appears 
often  as  guest  speaker  before  Cali- 
fornia clubs. 

Before  she  became  blind.  Mrs.  Par- 
ish was  the  Pacific  coast  stock  mana- 
ger for  Butterick  Publishing  company. 
That  was  five  and  one-half  years  ago. 
For  four  long  years  she  sat  in  dark- 
ness. Then  came  Petite.  In  acquir- 
ing her.  Mrs.  Parish  said.  "  I  consid- 
ered I  was  paying  $150  for  freedom." 
Visiting  in  Wilson 

Mrs.  Parish  is  visiting  her  brother 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macon 
Green,  in  Wilson.  Her  last  trip  to 
Ardmore  was  in  1910.  That  was  be- 
fore she  became  blind.  "I  think  I 
came  this  time  more  to  help  my  broth- 
er's morale  than  anything  else,"  she 
laughed.  "I  think  he  expected  to  find 
me  looking  discouraged,  with  the  cor- 
ners of  my  mouth  turned  down.  Hope- 
less." 

But  that  is  thp  last,  thing  you  could 
think  about  this  happy,  energetic 
little  woman.  Chin  up,  blue  eyes  that 
sparkle  with  interest-  and  a  courage- 
ous smile  on  her  facp,  she  walks  down 
the  street.  And  the  reason  is,  of 
course,    Pr> 

Mrs.  Parish  is  interested  in  telling 
other  blind  people  how  to  gM.  a  dog. 
too.  She  seemed  surprised  to  find 
there  are  none  of  these  dogs  in  Ok- 
lahoma. And,  too.  that  the  Lions 
dub  here  has  had  no  requests  for  the 
white  canes  that  are  the  badge  of  thp 
blind  and  their  protection  In  traffic. 
Any  blind  person  In  Carter  county 
who  registers  with  Carl  Horn,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lions  club,  will  be  given 
one  frpp.  and  he  insists  that  they  call 
at  once  for  theirs 

From  Institution 

Dogs  such  as  Petite,  trained  to  take 
blind  people  safely  through  heavy 
traffic,  were  introduced  into  this 
country  about  seven  years  ago.  Since 
then  approximately  200  of  these  dogs 
have  been  placed  with  the  blind  of 
thr  country  If  a  blind  person  in  Ok- 
lahoma should  want  a  dog  and  he  will 
gel  in  touch  with  the  Seeing  Eye,  Nor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  a  philanthropic  organ- 
ization, information  will  be  sent  at 
once.  They,  of  course,  cannot  send 
oul  .just  one  dog  at  s  time,  but  some 
other  arrangement  will  be  worked  out, 
Mrs.  Parish  explained. 

"When  I  made  application  tor 
Petite,  I  found  I  had  to  give  more  ref- 
erences than  if  I  were  adopting  a 
baby,"    she    said. 

The.  idea  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dog 
originated  in  Switzerland  to  train  the 
shepherd  dogs  to  guide  the  blind  sol- 
diers. Now,  they  also  arp  trained  in 
this  country.  The  cost  of  the  school 
is  kept  up  by  public  support,  but  the 
blind  pay  $150  for  each  dog.  Only 
the  female,  is  trained  because  nf  the 
gentler  nature  of  the  animal  and  a 
superior  Intelligence.  The  dogs,  edu- 
cated purposely  io  lead  the  blind,  are 
put  in  school  for  three  months  when 
they  are  14  to  18  months  of  age. 


Training  Period 

After  the  dog  is  educated,  she  is 
brought  to  her  future  owner  who  also 
goes  into  training  in  classes  of  eight 
for  30  days.  "It  was  the  hardest  thing 
I  ever  tried  to  do,"  Mrs.  Parish  said, 
"learning  to  trust  myself  to  Petite  and 
to  follow  her." 

These  dogs  are  shepherds,  common- 
ly known  as  police  dogs.  Petite  is  a 
Belgium  shepherd  but  some  are  Ger- 
man shepherds.  She  goes  everywhere 
with  Mrs.  Parish  and  never  leaves 
her.  Petite  is  fed  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  is  never  bathed.  She  sleeps 
on  her  own  little  bed  beside  Mrs.  Par- 
ish. If  Mrs.  Parish  is  ill  Petite  will 
never  leave  her.  Sometimes  she  stars 
beside  her  24  hours  at  a  time,  she 
is  the  most  devoted  thing  in  thp  world, 
Mrs.  Parish  says  proudly. 

When  Mrs.  Parish  wants  to  go  some-  | 
where  she  takes  hold  of  the.  harness 
Petite  wears,  gives  the  command 
"forward."  and  they  are  off.  At 
every  curb  Petite  stops  anri  await4 
orders.  Perhaps  its  "left"  or  mavb- 
"right,"  but  dog  and  owner  under-  ' 
stand  perfectly  and  arrive  safely  at 
their  destination. 

"These  dogs  live  on  love."  Mrs.  Par- 
ish said.  "They  want  lots  of  adora- 
tion and  love  and  minp  gets  it.-  sr)e 
added 

Mrs.  Parish  will  return  soon  to 
California  where  she  makes  her  home 
with  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Robert  Hall,  an 
her  husband  wfio  is  radio  editor  fo 
the  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin 
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/  Hazel  Hurst  and  Her  Seeing  Eye  Dog,  'Babe' 


Above:  Babe,  Miss  Hurst's  'wonder  dog',  steps  In  front  of  her  ta 
save  her  from  possible  harm  as  the  boy  and  cart  rush  toward  her.  The|; 
boy  stopped  after  the  picture  was  snapped  but  if  he  had  not,  Babe  woulc£ 
have  stood  unflinching  to  absorb  the  shock  of  the  collision. 

Right:  Miss  Hurst  fearlessly  starts  across  a  street  intersection* 
confident  that  Babe  would  guide  her  to  safety  if  a  car  comes  along." 
Babe  is  looking  suspiciously  at  a  car  parked  at  the  curb  to  the  right.     E 
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Recently  the  front  pages  of  the  long  trek  through.  This  is  only 
country's  newspapers  paid  tribute  another  of  the  more  spectacular 
to  the  Odyssey  of  Russell  Darbo  achievements  of  the  Seemg-Eye  so 
who  had  just  hitch-hiked  from  enthusiastically  supported  by 
California  to  New  York.  Russell  Alexander  Woollcott.  In  his  re- 
Darbo  is  blind  and  his  only  com-  cently  published  novel  "Dark  Con- 
panion  was  Mia.  a  shepherd  dog.  Quest"  William  Heyhger  tells  frhe 
But  Mia  hacMtfeen  trained  at  the  |  story  of  another  young  man  guided 
famous  Seeing-Eye  Foundation  in  along  his  dark  path  by  the  Seeing- 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  as  a  guide  and  Eye-  The  wnole  novel  1S  illumi- 
protector  of  the  blind  and,  though  nated  by  sympathy  and  under- 
her   paws  blistered,   she   saw   the  standing. 


SHE  TRAINS  DOGS 
TO  LEAD  THE  BLIND 

The  Strange  Inspiring  Story  of  Mrs  Harrison  Eustice,  New  York  So- 
ciety Woman,  who  began  by  Training  Dogs  for  the  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  Swiss  Army  and  Ended  Training  Them  to  Lead  the 
Blind. 


The  trained  String  Eye  dog  is  said  to  feel  a  spacial  sym- 
pathy for  his  blind  mistress  or  master.  Recently  a  group  of 
the  blind  visited  the  Eustice  School  to  receive  dogs  for  their 
use.  A* dog  was  brought  in  to  mingle  with  those  present  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  strange  hands  that  he  licked — were 
the  hands  of  the  BLIND. 
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This  it  the  Seeing  Eye  School,  as  the  Eustice  Kennel  it  celled,  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  German  Shepherds  are  preferred,  and 
their  training  period  lasts  for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  dogs  are  educated  to  guide  the  blind  through  city  traffic. 
There  are  obstacles  they  ere  taught  to  avoid,  which  might  prove 
a  hazerd  to  the  blind,  and  their  reward  is  a  pat  on  the  head.  Each 
trained  dog's  price  is  $150,  payable,  if  necessary,  at  one  dollar  a 
week.  And  if  eny  blind  person  cannot  afford  to  pay— well— he  or 
she  gets  a  dog  just  the  same. 


RUSSELL  DARBO,  blind  University  of  California  student,  and  his  dog, 
Mia,  shown  equipped  as  they  crossed  the  continent  from  Berkeley,  Calif, 
to  New  York.  The  picture  was  made  as  ihey  crossed  a  Brooklyn  street. 
Darbo  i^jd  he  undertook  the  long  journey  to  show  that  blindness  is  no 
handicap  i.-'  doing  the  ordinary  things  of  life.  (.Globe,  a  p> 
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The  dogs  are  14  months  old  whon  they  begin  their  training.  They  work 
with  only  one  trainer,  to  whom  they  become  utterly  devoted.  Yet,  when 
they  are  assigned  to  their  new  owners,  they  transfer  their  devotion  in- 
stantly and  completely. 
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Dogs  Trained 

To  Lead  Blind 
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Mary  Drauga  Campbell,  rep- 
resentative tor  the  Seeing  Eye 
Foundation,  Morristown,  N.  J., 
an  organization  that  trains  <Jer- 
man  Shepherd  dogs  to  l<>ad  blind 
persons,  visited  with  Miss  Pearl 
Howard  Saturday.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell Vwas  enroute  to  Lawrence, 
Kansas  from  Omaha  where  she 
has  spent  several  days  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the 
Foundation.  The  women  became 
acquainted  Svhen  Miss  Howard 
was  a  member  of  the  National 
Type  committee,  to  secure  a  un- 
iform system  of  reading  for  the 
blind    in    the   United    States. 
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-EYE' IS 
20-30  PROJECT 


Hugh  Hough  Named  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah-Idaho 
District 


Selecting  as  their  national  pro- 
ject the  furnishing  of  scholar- 
ships to  the  Seeing  Eye  Institute 
for  -worthy  blind  people,  the  20-30 
clubs  national  convention  com- 
pleted its  meeting  Saturday  at 
Stockton,  California.  The  Seeing 
Eye  Institute  trains  dogs  to  guide 
blind  people.  Each  blind  person 
getting  a  scholarship  to  the  In- 
stitute is  given  a  dog  which  is  his 
and  with  which  he  learns  the  les- 
sons. 

Arthur  Scott,  Pocatello  presi- 
dent and  delegate  reports  Gover- 
nor Merriam  of  California  ad- 
dressed some  580  members  as  did 
Mayor  Pay  of  Stockton.  Governor 
Richard  Kirkman  of  Nevada  sent 
an  invitation  asking  the  20-30 
clubs  to  hold  next  year's  conven- 
tion at  Reno.  The  invitation  was 
accepted. 

Hugh  Hough  was  inducted  into 
the  office  of  governor  of  the  Ida- 
ho-Utah district.  Lenhoff  Purge- 
son  was  named  secretary-treasur- 
er of  the  same  district.  The  Idaho- 
Utah  district  is  the  only  district 
in  the  union  composed  of  two 
states. 

Delegates  from  the  district  in- 
cluded Art  Scott,  Hugh  Hough 
and  Karl  Hale,  Pocatello;  John 
Blum  of  Idaho  Falls. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Pocatello  club,  Ward  Hall  was 
given  a  20-30  pin  in  honor  of  his 
service  in  the  20-30  club  as  treas- 
urer. Ward  will  leave  this  week 
for  Seattle  where  he  will  enroll  in 
the  naval  flying  school. 

Pete  Bistline  was  named  cap- 
tain of  the  soft  ball  team  which 
will  play  the  Lions  club  next  Mon- 
day at  the  softball  diamond  at  the 
Service  Club  joust.  He  reports 
that  a  practise  will  be  held  Sun-* 
day. 

Karl  Hale  was  nomed  chairman 
of  the  education  commit.teip 
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*  Guides  Blind  Man  Safely 
ihrough  City's  Worst  Traffic 


AIJSERT    GAGNON    AND    MAIDI 


People  may  boast  of  their  bril- 
liant dogs  who  bring  home  the  eve- 
ning paper  and  perform  many  other 
little  tricks,  but  Maidi  performs  a 
real  service  to  humanity.  Almost 
any  evening  she  may  be  seen  leading 
her  master,  Albert  Gagnon  of  Sixth 
street  manager  of  the  Lowell  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  home  from  his 
day's  work.  Congested  tn 
crowded  streets  and  sidewalks,  or 
violent  weather,  Maidi  takes  them 
all  in  her  stride.  She  has  a  duty  to 
perform  and  she  does  it  well 


The  dog,  a  handsome  German  j 
shepherd,  is  one  of  200  trained  at  I 
the  "Seeing  Eye"  in  Morristown,  V^ 

J.,  and  now  guiding  blind  persons 
throughout  the  country  Mr.  Gag- 
non's  Maidi  is.  at  present,  the  only 
one  in  Lowell,  although  there  are 
three  in  Boston  and  several  others 
in  the  state.  Plans  are  now  to ' 
"graduate"  nearly  100  dogs  each : 
year. 
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Perhaps  the  thing-  about  Maidi 
that  amazes  most  people  is  her 
ability  to  follow  the  directions  of  a 
traffic  officer.  Waiting  on  the  side- 
walk, she  knows  when  traffic  is  to 
i  be  stopped  and  immediately  starts 
across.  Another  feature -thai,  Low- 
ell residents  hava  learnea  is  that 
Maidi  knows  her  course  and  will 
follow  it  come  wl.at  may.  It's  up 
to  persons  to  make  way  for  her. 
Master  Directs  Dog 

A  Seeing  Eye  graduate  and  his 
dog  guide  are  a  self-sufficient  and 
independent  team.  The  master  (who 
has  a  mental  picture  of  his  own 
community  and  who  asks  questions 
in  a  strange  city  as  anyone  else 
would)  directs  his  dog  by  com- 
mands of  ■'right,"  "left,"  or  "for- 
ward," but  it  is  the  dog  that  guides. 
By  means  of  the  handle  of  the  leath- 
er harness  which  the  master  holds 
lightly  in  his  left  hand,  his  dog- 
guide  takes  him  around  pedestrians, 
sidewalk  obstructions,  automobiles, 
anything  which  may  interfere  with 
his  safe  progress.  The  pace  is  rapid, 
rather  faster  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age pedestrian.  At  street  crossings,  j 
the  dog  guides  her  master  to  the 
edge  of  the  curb  and  stops.  He  finds 
the  edge  immediately  with  his  foot 
or  cane  and  then  gives  her  the  com- 
mand for  the  direction  in  which  he 
wishes  to  go. 

He  asks  only  one  favor  from  the 
public — that  people  will  not  pet  his 
dog  nor  try  to  help  them  along  the 
street  or  crossings.  The  dog's  sole 
interest  in  life  is  her  master,  and 
affection  or  assistance  from  others 
may  only  serve  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony between  them. 
Three  Months  Course. 

It  takes  three  months  to  educate 
the  dogs,  first  teaching  them  obedi- 
ence, then  the  principles  of  guiding, 
and  finally,  studied  disobedience,  for 
a  dog  must  disobey  any  command 
which  might  lead  her  master  into  ! 
danger.  The  blind  students,  who 
come  to  the  school  in  classes  of  not 
more  than  eight  at  a  time,  spend  one 
month  of  instruction  at  headquar- 
ters. The  seeing  men  who  educate 
the  dogs  and  teach  the  blind  stu- 
dents how  to  use  them  undergo  a 
four  year  course  of  ardous  work  and  j 
study  before  the  graduate  as  quali-  j 
fied  instructors. 

Not   every   blind   person   can   use  j 
a  dog  guide  to  advantage — some  are 
too  old  or  too  young;  others  are  not 
adaptable  tempermantally  or  physi-  I 
cally — but  there  are  about  10,000  in  | 
America  who  can.     The  Seeing  Eye  i 
selects  as  students  those  who  it  be- 
lieve will  derive  the  greatest  benefit. 
Graduates  of  the  school,   who  now 
number  more   than  200,   are  found 
in  all  walks  of  life.     Some  have  set 
up  stands  or  small  stores.    Some  are 
now   salesmen;    others   college   stu- 
dents,    teachers,     lawyers,     house- 
wives, newspaper  reporters,  typists, 
or  factory  workers.     One  is  a  min- 
ister, another  a  successful  traveling 
representative  of  a  large  industrial 
concern. 
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The  Seeing  Eye  is  not  merely  a 
training  school  for  dogs  and  blind 
people,  it  prepares  selected  blind 
men  and  women  for  a  life  of  per- 
sonal and  economic  freedom  to 
which  the  dog  is  the  key.  So  thor- 
oughly is  this  work  done  that  the 
cost  is  nearly  $1000  for  each  person 
assisted.  Very  few  students  could 
pay  the  entire  cost.  But  blind  peo- 
ple who  come  to  The  Seeing  Eye 
do  not  want  charity  and,  therefore, 
each  student,  upon  entering  the 
school,  assumes  a  maximum  obliga- 
tion of  $150  as  his  share  of  the  ex- 
pense, payable  when  and  as  he  kr 
able  to  do  so. 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustic 
in  1929,  The  Seeing  Eye  was  rapidly 
recognized  by  leading  workers  for 
the  blind,  and  the  importance  of  its 
work  demanded  an  organization 
which  would  insure  its  permanence. 
Today,  The  Seeing  Eye  is  supported  '■ 
by  members  who  subscribe  annually 
in  amounts  from  $2  to  $500  or  more, 
and  each  year  the  organization 
hopes  to  find  new  members  who, 
through  their  contributions,  will  en- 
able it  to  serve  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  sightless  men  and  women  who 
are  applying  for  and  should  have 
dog  guides. 
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DOG  LEADS  BLIND  WOMAN— Miss  Roselle  Brewer 
with  her  Seeing  Eye  institute  dog,  Lady.  She  is  the  firs4 
Chicago  woman  1o  have  such  a  companion.  Miss  Reaver 
won    $100    in     radio    contest    to    he'p    purchase    the    animal.  t 

'Seeing  Eye  'D  og Frees  Ch  icago 
Mistress  from  Life  in  Dark 


BY   KAY   HALL. 
(Picture  on   back  page.) 

If  those  who  see  believe  their  eyes, 
they  will  not  realize  that  Miss  Roselle 
Brewer,  28  years  old,   4021  Ellis  ave- 
nue, is  blind.    She  is  the  first  woman 
in  Chicago  to  use  a  Se<  ing  Eye   dog 
ool  ai  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Lhe   blind   are 
id  in  pat  I 


Six    years    ago    Miss     I 

,iiad  promise  of  a  successful 
a  dancer,  was  given  a  final  answer  by 
OGUlistS—  that  her  gradual  loss  of 
vision  had  become  complete,  save  for 
a  vague  perception  of  light  and  dark 
— irremediable.  She  was  told  in  a 
kindly  way  to  adjust  herself  to  the 
life   of   a    blind   person. 

But  the  young  woman,  as  many 
courageous  blind  do,  held  on  to  all 
the    semblances   of   a    seeing    person, 

J  such  as  animated  facial  expression 
and  nods  and  turns  of  the  head  in 
conversation,  to  produce  an  effect  of 
social   poiso   and   actual   seeing. 


Fools  Her  Customers. 

As  a  result  she  was  aide  to  v 
for  a  time  in  the  small  shop  of  a 
friend  selling  dresses  and  hats  [hav- 
ing memorized  the  arrangemen 
the  merchandise]  without  the  average 
customer  noticing  that  she  was  sight- 
less. 

Now  she  cooks,  irons  and  keeps 
spotless  and  in  well  chosen  arrange- 
ment the  apartment  where  she  lives 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Rose  Brewer, 
a  saleswoman  in  a  loop  store.  Also 
she  has  acquired  a  literary  back- 
ground, partly  with  th<>  help  of  read- 
ers supplied  by  the  Blind  Service  as- 
sociation. This  was  the  organization 
which  helped  her  achieve  ownership 
of  a  Seeing  Eye  dog. 

Seven  weeks  ago  she  returned  to 
Chicago  with  Lady,  a  German  shep- 
herd which  was  trained  for  a  year  be- 
fore Miss  Brewer  spent  four  weeks 
in  joint  training  with  it. 

Lady  a  Fast  Pacer. 

"  The  training  is  strenuous  and  I 
had  to  get  myself  in  good  physical 
kion  first,  breaking  in  new  mus- 
( les."  Miss  Brewer  said.  "  The  dogs 
walk  at  a  pace  of  three  or  four  miles 
an  hour.  But  it  is  splendid  now  to 
go  sailing  down  the  street  at  full 
speed.  I  don't  feel  alone  any  more 
and  Lady  has  normalized  my  life  and 
evened  my  temperament.  I  don't  feel 
a  prisoner  in  the  apartment  any 
more." 

There  is  much  devotion  between 
the  girl  and  her  dog  but  Lady's  play- 
fulness with  others  is  discouraged 
lest  in  an  important  moment  she 
should  forget  her  responsibility. 
Can  rick  I  p  Dropped  Coins. 

Lady  stops  at  every  up  or  down 
step,  refuses  to  go  where  there  is  no 
sidewalk  and  will  not  take  her  mis- 
tress in  fronl  of  an  automobile  at  an 
intersection  until  the  car-  has  come  to 
a  full  stop.  The  dog  turns  left  or 
on  command  and  can  even  pick 
up  coins  with  her  tongue.  This  in 
case  her  mistress  drops  her  street  car 

If  Miss  Brewer  has  a  companion  on  | 
a  downtown  shopping  trip  or  a  neigh- 
borhood walk,  the  companion  must 
walk  10  or  15  feet  behind  so  that  the 
dog  will  not  forget  her  full  responsi- 
bility. 
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"Seeing  Eye"  Show 
For  Monmouth  People 

At  the  invitation  of  a  group  of 
prominent  New  Jersey  summer  resi- 
dents, some  400  people  are  expected 
to  attend  a  showing  of  a  moving  pic- 
ture, "The  Seeing  Eye",  and  to  hear 
a  talk  by  Miss  Gretchen  Green  on 
the  work  at  the  Berkeley-Carteret,  Art- 
bury  Park,  this  Friday  at  2:30  p.  m. 
Morris  S.  Frank,  the  first  blind  man 
in  America  to  use  a  Seeing  Eye  guide 
dog,  is  on  the  program.  Buddy,  his 
guide  for  the  last  eight  years,  will  be 
on  the  platform  with  Mr.  Frank. 
Members  of  the  committee  sponsoring 
the  talk  are:  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Slocum, 
Mrs.  Louis  B.  Tim  and  Mrs.  Ernest  A. 
Linburn,  of  this  city.  Also  Mrs.  O. 
Avati,  Mrs.  Paul  Baerwald,  Mrs.  Ber- 
tram H.  Borden,  Mrs.  George  Dwight, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  DeVillaverde,  Dr.  Ernesi 
Fahnestock,  Mrs.  ILddle  Garrison, 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Guggenheimer,  Mis. 
Henry  A.  Haines,  Mrs.  Van  R.  Hal- 
sey,  Mrs.  Amory  Haskell,  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Homan,  Mr.  B.  H.  Homan,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Ilsley,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Lester,  Mrs. 
William  T.  Plum,  Mrs.  Irving  Riker, 
Mrs.  William  E.  Selby,  Mrs.  Herbert 
D.  Wright. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  coast 
communities  have  organized  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  an  important  philan- 
thropy before  the  attention  of  the  res- 
idents. 

Dr.  Ernest  Fahnestock,  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Memorial  Hospital,  is  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  John  Hubbard,  who,  several 
years  ago,  established  The  Seeing  Eye 
school  for  instructors  as  a  memorial 
to  her  husband. 

Since  The  Seeing  Eye  was  estab- 
lished in  1929,  nearly  250  blind  men 
and  women  have  been  graduated  from 
the  school,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  10,000  sightless  peo- 
ple in  America  who  could  use  and  need 
dog  guides. 

A  Seeing  Eye  graduate  and  his  dog 
are  a  self-sufficient  and  independent 
team.  The  master  directs  his  dog  by 
oral  commands  of  "right",  "left"  or 
"forward",  but  it  is  the  dog  that 
guides.  By  means  of  the  handle  of 
the  leather  harness  which  the  master 
holds  lightly  in  his  left  hand,  his  dog 
guide  takes  him  around  pedestrians, 
sidewalk  obstructions,  automobiles, 
anything  that  may  interfere  with  his 
tsafe  progress. 

It  takes  three  months  to  educate  the 
dogs,  first  teaching  them  obedience, 
then  the  principles  of  guiding,  and, 
finally,  studied  disobedience,  for  a 
dog  must  disobey  any  command  which 
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Outlines  Work 
Of 'Seeing  Eye' 

e    Group    Is    Told    of 
d  to  Blind  Thru  Use 
of  Dogs. 


The  means  of  aiding  the  blind  in 
their  fight  against  their  handicaps  thru 
the  use  of  dogs  which  "become  the  eyes 
of  the  afflicted,"  was  outlined  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Berkeley-Carteret 
hotel  for  a  group  of  men  and  women 
active  in  the  social  life  of  the  shore. 

Representatives  of  the  Seeing  Eye, 
inc.,  an  organization  in  Morristown, ; 
which  trains  German  shepherd  dogs 
to  act  as  guides  for  the  blind,  dis- 
cussed the  work  before  nearly  300  per- 
sons. 

Morris  Frank,  one  of  the  member"; 
of  the  organization,  directed  the  show- 
ing of  a  motion  picture  which  demon- 
strated the  means  used  in  training  the 
dogs  to  perform  services  for  the  olind 
which  in  former  years  were  almost 
solely    performed    by    fellow-humans. 

Frank  explained  that  the  dogs  are 
trained  to  lead  their  masters  rp  and 
down  steps,  thru  heavy  traffic,  around 
objects  over  which  they  might  stumble 
or  strike  their  heads  and  in  and  out 
of  mazes  of  machinery  in  huge  indus- 
trial  plai. 


The  dogs  and  his  blind  master  are 
trained  together  at  the  Seeing  Eye 
home  in  Morristown,  Frank  said.  The 
dogs  are  required  to  undergo  training 
for  about  eight  months  without  t'r.e 
master  and  then  about  two  months 
with  him. 

The  organization,  he  said,  .strives 
chiefly  to  provide  dogs  for  tne  blind  In 
the  middle  classes  and  those  whom  it 
is  expected  are  most  in  need  of  them 
to  perform  some  type  of  work.  Thru 
the  efforts  of  the  organization,  he  said, 
many  of  the  newly  blind  have  been 
taken  directly  from  hospitals,  given  a 
period  of  training  with  the  animals  and 
then  sent  back  to  colleges,  industrial 
plants  and  everyday  occupations. 

In  appealing  to  the  group  for  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  the  work, 
Prank  said  more  than  500  applications 
for  dogs  are  on  file  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  there  were  at  least  10,000 
persons  in  the  nation  who  could  use 
the  highly  trained  dogs. 

The  blind,  he  said,  who  are  not  in 
position  to  make  immediate  payment 
for  dog  are  allowed  to  pay  for  it  over  a 
period  up  to  five  years.  Dogs  range  in 
cost   up  to   $150,   he   said. 


Sail  Luis  Obispo  ^  ill  Play 
Hoist  to  State  Blind  Group 


The  California  Association  for  the  Blind  will  hold  their  semi- 
annual conference  in  San  Luis  Obispo  on  October  2  and  3,  it 
was  announced  Saturday. 

Reginald  White,  owner  of  the  "Seeing  Eye"  dog,  Wickie,  of 
San  Luis  Obispo,  will  speak  at  the<§> 

liams,  Henry  Bindt,  Mrs.  Elford 
Eddy,  all  of  Berkeley;  Miss  Juliet 
King,  James  Gray,  Perry  Sund- 
qust,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Atkin- 
son, Mrs.  Kathleen  Michael,  all  of 
Los  Angeles;  , 

George  Fogarty,  Miss  Mary 
Eastman,  Miss  Kate  Foley,  all  of 
San  Francisco;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos- 
eph M.  Kelley,  Miss  Mary  Scott, 
both  of  Oakland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Dueholm  of  San  Diego  Miss 
Dorothy  Glass  of  Sonora;  J.  R 
Lewarton  of  Long  Beach. 


conference. 

White    was    one    of    the    origi- 
nal members  of  the  Blind  asso- 
ciation    when     it     was     formed 
three  years  ago. 
Approximately    50    members    of 
the    association,     both    blind    and 
sighted,  will  be  present  at  the  con- 
ference, according  to  White. 

Those   who   have   made  reserva- 
tions at  the   Anderson  hotel,  con- 
ference headquarters,  include: 
RESERVATIONS. 

Dr.  Newell  Perry,  J.  Brock,  Miss 
Laura  Rickets,  Miss  Annetre  Wil- 
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THEY  SUPPLEMENT  EACH  OTHER 


Seeing   eye   dog   and   his   sightless   charge. 


Furnish  Eyes  for  the  Blind 

But     Shepherd    Dogs     and     Masters     Both 
Have  to  Be  Trained. 


They're  happy  students'  and  happy  job  holders,  the  See- 
ing Eye  dogs  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  This  reporter  followed 
a  shining  brown  shepherd  and  his  blind  master  for  six 
blocks  yesterday  in  the  Morristown  business  district.  Not 
once  did  the  blind  man  ask  human  help.  The  man  trusted 
his  dog  and  the  dog  trusted  his  man. 


They  walked  briskly.  No  hesita- 
tion. They  almost  spun  through 
traffic,  the  lean  brown  body  glis- 
tening in  the  sunlight,  the  man  in 
tow  walking  with  so  confident  a 
step  that  the  drivers  didn't  even 
slow  up.  One  held  one's  breath 
with  a  thrill  of  danger.  A  car  jut- 
ted into  the  pedestrian's  territory 
before  coming  to  a  sudden  halt. 
They  skirted  it,  avoiding  crossways 
traffic  neatly,  but  leaving  the  man 
plenty  of  space  between  the  dog 
and  the  car. 

Passing  a  meat  store  the  dog  met 
a  cat.  It  couldn't  be  said  he  didn't 
notice  her,  but  he  contented  him- 
self with  a  contemptuous  glance 
and  added  a  slight  swagger  to  his 
already  proud  carriage.  He  had  no 
time  for  cats. 

The  blind  man  dropped  a  glove. 
The  dog  picked  it  up,  nuzzled  his 
nose  to  his  master's  hand,  and  the 
blind  man,  one  is  glad  to  report, 
said  "Thank  you." 

They  didn't  even  hesitate  -when 
the  sidewalk  narrowed  suddenly, 
the  dog  easing  to  the  outer  edge, 
where  he  walked  on  a  narrow  inch, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  man. 
At  the  end  of  each  block  dog  and 
man  stopped  simultaneously.  That 
meant,    "Here's  the  curbing." 

Both  listened  for  traffic,  but 
neither  one  looked.  When  the  man 
thought  it  was  safe  he  gave  the 
order.  "Straight  ahead!"  But  if 
the  dog  thought  it  wasn't  safe  his 
judgment  prevailed.  And  that's  the 
reason  that  dog  looked  so  darn 
proud! 

A  Thrilling  Affair. 

It's  breathtaking.  Traffic  in  Mor- 
ristown is  not  particularly  well  reg- 
ulated, especially  on  the  wide  street 
in  front  of  the  railroad  station. 
And  to  see  these  two,  neither  one 
looking  at  the  car  that's  coming 
downgrade  at  forty  miles  an  hour, 
but  passing  it  at  a  good  safe  mar- 
gin and  with  a  confidence  lacking 
in  most  pedestrians,  makes  goose 
pimples.  But  you  like  the  way  the 
dog  points  his  ears.  He  seems  to 
know  what  he's  doing. 

At  the  station  the  dog  led  the 
man  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  and 
piloted  him  to  a  waiting  automobile 
from  the  Seeing  Eye  School.  The 
day's  work  was  done.  It  was  just 
a  practice  lesson.  Both  the  man 
and  dog  are  students,  the  man  quite 
as  much  as  the  dog.  They  were  in- 
troduced only  ten  days  ago. 

"Good  job!  Fine  boy!"  said  the 
man.     "Thank  you." 

Shepherd  dogs  don't  wag  their 
tails.  They're  too  dignified.  But 
the  look  in  his  eyes,  so  tragically 
lost  on  the  blind  man,  was  a  look 
that  no  man  has  ever  deserved. 
Stupid,  perhaps,  to  be  grateful  for 
so  little,  but  there's  something  so 
noble  in  a  shepherd  dog's  face  at 
such  moments  that  one  wonders  if 
nature  didn't  come  nearer  perfec- 
tion here  than  in  her  more  ambi- 
I  tious  attempts. 
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Back  at  the  school  other  men 
were  coming  in  with  their  dogs. 
One  was  a  young  man,  hardly  21. 
;  Tall  and  straight,  with  a  still  boy- 
ish face,  he  glowed  with  such  un- 
diluted joy  that  he  must  have  for- 
gotten he  was  blind.  He  had  made 
good  with  his  dog.  For  once,  the 
shoe  seems  to  be  on  the  other  foot. 
The  dog  has  been  going  to  school 
for  four  months  and  knows  his  job. 
The  dog  is  the  real  trainer.  The 
man  is  his  humble  pupil.  But  the 
dog,  having  nothing  mean  and  petty 
in  his  nature,  never  takes  advantage 
of  it.  Courage  is  the  foundation  of 
his  character,  and  the  man  has 
much  to  learn  from  him. 

Not  AH  Succeed. 

If  by  character,  temperament  or 
timidity  the  man  can't  learn  to 
boss  a  dog,  particularly  one  who 
is  going  to  disobey  for  his  own 
good,  the  dog  quits  working.  Some 
men  just  can't  make  the  grade  and 
go  away  hroken-hearted.  But  that 
is  rare.  Only  men  who  like  dogs, 
aren't  afraid  of  them,  never  stoop 
to  bullying  or  unfair  tactics  are 
welcome  at  the  Seeing  Eye. 

The  first  experiment  in  using  a 
scientifically  educated  dog  as  a 
guide  to  the  blind  in  modern  traffic 
was  made  by  Morris  S.  Frank,  a 
young  blind  Southerner,  in  1928. 
The  dog  was  trained  by  Elliott  S. 
Humphrey,  the  geneticist,  who  had 
been  investigating  the  intelligence 
of  dogs  at  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis's 
breeding  and  experiment  station  in 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Frank,  after  a 
period  of  instruction,  returned 
with  the  dog,  "Buddy,"  to  Amer- 
ica and  tested  himself  under  every 
conceivable  American  traffic  con- 
dition. He  cabled  Mrs.  Eustis  that 
not  once  did  "Buddy"  fail  him,  and 
suggested  a  philanthropic  service 
to  the  blinded  people  of  America. 
The  Seeing  Eye  was  the  result. 

Today  more  than  200  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  are  acting  as  guides  to  blind 
men.  Fifty  dogs  are  in  training  at 
the  Seeing  Eye  School.  Last  year 
seventy-nine  blind  men  completed 
the  course  and  received  guides.  One 
hundred  have  received  them  this 
year,  and  the  school  hopes  to  pro- 
vide at  least  125  next  year.  Mrs. 
Eustis  hopes  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  200  yearly.  Yet  there  are 
probably  10,000  blind  men  and  wom- 
en in  America  who  would  like  such 
guides.  The  school  is  financed  by 
public  donations,  but  the  blind  man 
pays  $150  for  his  dog  and  his  one 
month  period  of  instruction  at  the 
school.  It  costs  the  school  about 
$900  to  provide  the  dog  and  the 
training. 

it  ill'--   for  Man  and   Dog. 

The  training  consists  of  a  few 
simple  rules  that  the  man  as  well 
as  the  dog  must  obey.  But  it  has 
taken  many  years  to  work  them 
out.  It  takes  four  years  of  school- 
ing to  make  an  instructor.  But  the 
dog  learns  in  four  months.  He  be- 
gins at  the  age  of  14  months,  for 
not  until  he  is  thoroughly  mature 
does  he  assume  a  really  responsible 
attitude   toward   life. 


Briefly,  they  learn  to  stop  dead 
at  all  obstructions,  or  circumvent 
them.  They  learn  a  few  definite 
orders,  such  as  "right,"  "left"  and 
"straight  ahead."  They  are  taught 
to  cross  streets  at  intersections 
and  in  a  straight  line  whenever 
possible. 

They  have  to  judge  the  distance 
which  the  man  needs  for  clearance 
so  he  won't  bump  into  anything 
either  to  the  side  of  him  or  over- 
head. If  there's  an  overhead  ob- 
struction or  a  too-low  door  the 
dog  mustn't  obey  the  man.  It's  up 
to  the  man  to  learn  why  he  doesn't 
and  be  fair  about  it.  The  shepherd 
has  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  re- 
sents unkind  treatment  and  won't 
shoulder  too  much  blame.  He's  no 
bootlicker,  and  that's  why  petty 
and  egotistic  men  have  given  him 
a  bad  reputation.  It  also  explains 
his  courage,  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Other  dogs  have  been  used  for 
this  work— Doberman  pinchers  and 
Labrador  retrieves— and  instructors 
will  tell  you  they've  made  good. 
But  the  German  shepherd,  al- 
though they  vaiy  with  the  indi- 
vidual, seem  especially  well  adapt- 
ed. They  have  the  character  for  it, 
is  well  as  a  double  waterproof  coat 
and  good  feet,  aren't  clumsy  and 
are  strong  enough  to  pull  a  man 
out  of  danger. 

Sex    Not    Important. 

Both  male  and  female  dogs  are 
used,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
difference  in  intelligence,  but  the 
female  is  a  little  more  reliable,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  fighting 
and  cats.  Incidentally,  the  Seeing 
Eye  school  is  full  of  cats.  Sorry, 
they  don't  make  friends,  but  they 
have  learned  tolerance.  The  male 
is  more  aggressive,  less  apt  to  be 
nervous  in  traffic,  and  his  feelings 
aren't  hurt  so  easily.  Some  men 
get  along  better  with  them,  depend- 
ing on  their  own  temperament.  So 
do  some  women,  for  a  few  blind 
women  have  teamed  up  .beautifully 
with  these  working  dogs. 

The  school  encourages  no  tricks. 
You  can't  expect  a  serious  worker 
to  be  an  entertainer  as  well.  Tricks, 
especially  of  they  are  based  on 
habit  patterns,  unfit  the  dog  for 
independent  action  in  emergencies. 
But  some  of  the  dogs  pick  them  up 
anyway.  One  dog  brings  his  mas- 
ter his  pyjamies  every  night.  Others 
walk  into  hotels,  going  directly  to 
the  desk  with  a  businesslike  air 
and  then  to  the  elevator.  Nearly 
all  of  them  can  pilot  men  on  and 
off  trains  and  street  cars. 

The  shepherd  occasionally  dis- 
obeys his  master  without  reason. 
But  this  is  usually  his  master's 
own  fault.  If  he  is  subject  to  whims 
and  unreason  himself,  demanding 
one  type  of  conduct  one  day,  an- 
other the  next,  the  dog  feels  enti- 
tled to  do  the  same  thing.  That's 
why  the  men  have  to  be  as  care- 
fully trained  as  the  dogs.  You  don't 
get  good  workers  without  a  good 
executive. 


"The  shepherd  works  for  praise," 
said  one  instructor.  "If  his  master 
is  too  mean  spirited  to  show  ap- 
preciation for  his  work  he  lays 
down  on  the  job.  But  he'll  do  any- 
thing for  the  man  who  appreciates 
his  efforts.  He  doesn't  give  a  darn 
merely  for  food.  He  can  get  that 
anyhow.  When  our  dogs  are  going 
to  school  they  don't  live  with  the 
instructors.  They  live  in  kennels 
and     the     instructors     never    feed 

j  them.  When  the  blind  men  come 
they  go  to  live  with  their  master; 

.  even    share    his    room    with    him. 

I  That  way  the  transference  in  af- 
fections can  be  brought  about 
easily.  But  no  dog  is  a  one-man 
dog.  Only  egotistic  men  cherish  this 
notion  and  try  to  force  the  dog 
into  that  pattern.  It  can  be  done— 
but  it  ruins  the  dog." 


A   PUBLIC  SERVICE     T 

'Che  business  of  training  dogs  for 
b(ind  people  is  an  important  one.  It 
means  safety  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

li  is  alsa  imDortant  for  many  peo- 
ple living  in  the  city  to  have  their 
pet  dogs  trained  to  wear  a  muzzle,  to 
negotiate  traffic,  to  behave  well  on  a 
leash. 

This  need  has  been  filled  in 
Greater  Boston  by  the  excellent  dog- 
training  school  which  has  been  con- 
ducted for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
Soldiers  Field  Speedway  each  Sun- 
day. 

The  results  obtained  there  have 
been  remarkable.  The  fee  of  25 
cents  has  been  paid  by  dog  owners 
for  this  service.  It  is  a  nominal 
charge,  so  small  as  to  be  insignifi- 
cant, and  gladly  paid. 

Yet,  because  of  this  fee,  if  it  could 
be  called  such,  the  Metropolitan  Pis- 
trict  Commission,  in  a  swift  and,  \\c 
believe,  ill-considered  action,  has 
banned   the   school. 

It  acted  the  same  way  it  acts  when 
a  carnival  or  refreshment  stand  or 
other  purely  commercial  venture  in- 
vades its  jurisdiction.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Hultman  and  his  associates  cannot 
consider  the  dog-training  school  in 
the  same  light. 

It  is  a  public  service,  nude  avail- 
able in  a  central  place  at  a  time 
when  no  interference  with  park  ac- 
tivities could  be  charged.  It  is  too 
\aluablc  to  be  lost  because  of  a  tech- 
nicality .  Reconsideration  ol 
tion  might  well  he  made. 
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'SEEING  EYE'  DOGS 
WILL  BE  DESCRIBED 
AT  DWIGHT  LECTURI 

Representaiive  Of  Schoo' 

Where  Animals  Train 

To  Speak  Oct.  3 

The  intriguing  story  of  the  feast:- 
of  the  famous  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs 
who  lead  blind  men  through  thick 
and  thin  will  be  toid  before  a  Dwigln 
School  audience  at  8  o'clock  Satur- 
day night  in  the  gymnasium  of  tht 
school  on  East  Palisade  avenue. 

It  is  expected  that  one  of  tht 
faithful  dcgs,  upon  whom  a  blinc 
person  may  put  his  entire  trust,  wil 
accompany  the  speaker  to  illustrate 
the  marvels  that  have  been  done 
through  him.  There  are  now  ovei 
200  of  these  "Seeing  Eyes"  in  this 
country,  bringing  happiness  to  tha 
many  Wind  persons.  The  school  i: 
Morristown  where  they  are  bein^ 
trained  is  of  widespread  interest.  The 
school  is  supported  by  private  dona- 
tions. Fifty  dogs  are  there  now,  be- 
ing trained.  But  many  more  mus 
be  trained,  for  there  are  over  10,001 
blind  persons  in  the  country. 
Such  A  Dog  Here 

There  is  a  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  in 
Englewood,  who  guides  John  Hepler 
blind  pianist  everywhere.  Mr.  Hep 
lev  lives  at  the  Palisade  Hotel  and 
is  to  be  seen  daily  walking  brisk!} 
through  traffic,  confidently  led  b\ 
his  faithful  German  shepherd  do<. 
which  came  from  the  Seeing  Eye 
School. 

The  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs  learn  te 
stop  dead  at  all  obstructions,  or  cir- 
cumvent them.  They  learn  a  few 
definite  orders,  such  as  "right," 
"left"  and  "straight  ahead."  They 
are  taught  to  cross  streets  at  inter- 
sections and  in  a  straight  line  when- 
ever possible. 

They  have  to  judge  the  distance 
which  the  man  needs  for  clearance 
so  he  won't  bump  into  anything 
either  to  the  side  of  him  or  over- 
head. If  there's  an  overhead  ob- 
struction or  a  too-low  door  the  dog 
mustn't  obey  the  man.  It's  up  to  the 
man  to  learn  why  he  doesn't  and  be 
fair  about  it.  The  shepherd  has  a 
strong  sense  of  justice,  resents  un- 
kind treatment  and  won't  shoulder 
too  much  blame.  He's  no  bootlicker, 
and  that's  why  petty  and  egotistic 
men  have  given  him  a  bad  reputa- 
tion. It  also  explains  his  courage, 
integrity  and  intelligence. 


To  Tell  of  Dog-  | 

Training  for  Blind 

On    Friday,    October    2,    Golden! 
Gate  will  hold  an  exclusive   board 
meeting  at  12:45  p.  m.  followed  toy 
a   regular   meeting   at    1:30    p.   m.  i 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Donald  Par- 
menter. 

The  speaker  will  be  Miss  Hilda 
Icles  a  representative  from  the 
Lathram  Foundation  with  her  see- 
ing eye  dog,  she  will  tell  about  the 
training  of  the  German  Shepherd 
dogs  to  be  used  as  guides  for  the 
blind.  She  is  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Robb,  state  P.  T.  A.  chair- 
man of  Humain  education  who  has 

j  pictures    and    stories    of    animals 
given  medals  for  saving  lives. 
At    6:30    p.    m.    supper    will    be 

I  served  to  the  Teachers  and  Dads' 
club  and  P.  T.  A.  members  followed 
by  a  reception  to  the  faculty  mem- 
bers. Chairman  is  Mrs.  L.  F.  Os- 
borne. 

On  October  9  an  Apron  Whist 
will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Donald    Parmenter,    1024    Sixtieth 

i  street,  at  1  p.  m.   Aprons  collected 
I  will   be  sold  at   the  Bazaar   to   be 
j  held  on  Friday  October  16.    Host- 
esses Mrs.  Thomas  Elvin  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Christian. 


BLIND  STUDENT  HAS  " 
DDfTDrai  GUIDE 

Margaret  Hale  Attends  Hast- 
ings College;  Dog  Is  Her 


rfi 


onstant  Companion 


H^smigs,   Neb.,    Oct.    6. — (U.R) — 
Myrt   and    Margaret   are   constant 

(companions.     They  attend  classes 

i  i      i 

|  together  at  Hastings  college  daily. 
They  sleep  in  the  same  room — live 
in  the  same  apartment.  When  one 
goes  riding  the  other  is  sure  to 
accompany  her. 

\  Miss  Margaret  Hale  has  been 
blind  sine;'  she  was  five.  She  is 
independent,  attractive  auburn 
haired  girl.  Highly  intelligent, 
she  completed  a  12  year  course 
at  the  Utah  school  for  the  Blind 
at  Ogden  in  only  nine  years.  Last 
spring-,  she  was  graduated  from 
Westminster  Junior  College  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  she  makes 
her  home. 

Myrt.  too,  is  a  graduate  from 
school — a  dog  school.  Her  highly 
intensive  training  cost  around  a 
$1,00  0  yet  Miss  Hale  was  able  to 
obtain  her  for  only  $150.  Myrt 
attended  the  Seeing  Eye  school  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  which  has  be- 
come popular  during  tiie  past  sev- 
eral years  in  providing  "eyes  for 
the  blind." 

Dogs  at  the  "Seeing  Eye"  are 
given  three  months  training  by 
men  who  have  studied  the  tech- 
nique of  instruction  for  a  four 
year  period.  The  dogs  are  given 
a  month's  test  with  their  prospec- 
tive masters  and  mistresses.  If 
the  personality  of  the  student  and 
that  of  the  dog  are  not  compatible, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  make  sev- 
eral experiments. 

Commands     of     "Forward" 
"Left,"  "Right,"  are  used  by  Miss  I 
Hale     in     directing     Myrt     to     the' 
places    where    she    wishes    to    go.  j 
Contradictory    to    popular    belief, 
Miss    Hale,    does    not    follow    her 
dog,    but    rather    leads     Myrt     by 
telling  her  what  she  wants. 

A  system  of  rewards  and  pun-l 
Ishments  is  used   for  Myrt.      :• 
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DOGS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

A  most  interesting^Tn"cT"worlhy  institution 
is  known  as  the  Seeing  Eye,  at  Morristown, 
X.  ].,  where  dogs  are  trained  to  act  as  guides 
and  companions  for  the  blind.  Some  220 
blind  persons  now  own  dogs  which  have 
been  trained  there  and  the  number  is  being 
steadily   increased. 

It  is  ot  only  necessary  to  train  the  dogs, 
but  their  prospective  owners  must  also  be 
taught  how  to  use  them,  which  takes  a 
month  of  study  rnd  practice  under  the  super- 
vision   of    instructors    at    Morristown. 

Care  is  taken  to  avoid  allowing  the  dogs 
tc  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  but  persons 
who  will  show  them  affection  and  apprecia- 
tion. In  fact,  good  treatment  of  the  animals 
is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory! 
results  from   their  use. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  supported  largely  by 
philanthropic  persons  who  are  also  deoted 
to  the  wonderful  dogs  which  perform  such 
a    valuable    service    for    those    so    afflicted. 

While  one  of  these  dogs  may  be  obtained 
for  $150,  it  is  said  that  the  cost  to  the  insti- 
tution is  about  $900.  Instructors  at  the 
Seeing  Eye  are  highly  expert  in  their  line, 
and  each  can  train  about  20  dogs  in  a  year. 
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DOGS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

A  most  interesting  and  worthy  institution 
is  known  as  the  Seeing  Eye,  at  Morristown, 
N.  }.,  where  dogs  are  trained  to  aet  as  guides 
and  companions  for  the  blind.  Some  220 
blind  pet'sons  now  own  dogs  which  have 
been  trained  there  and  the  number  is  being 
steadily   increased. 

It  is  ot  only  necessary  to  train  the  dogs, 
but  their  prospective  owners  must  also  be 
taught  how  to  use  them,  which  takes  a 
month  of  study  arad  practice  under  the  super- 
vision   of    instructors    at    Morristown. 

Care  is  taken  to  avoid  allowing  the  dogs 
tc  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  but  persons 
who  will  show  them  affection  and  apprecia- 
tion. In  fact,  good  treatment. of  the  animals 
is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results  from   their  use. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  supported  largely  by 
philanthropic  persons  who  are  also  deoted 
to  the  wonderful  dogs  which  perform  such 
a    valuable    service    for    those    so    afflicted. 

While  one  of  these  dogs  may  be  obtained 
for  $150,  it  is  said  that  the  cost  to  the  insti- 
tution    is     about     $900.       Instructors     at     the 
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a  year 


Founder  of  "'Seeing  Eye"  School 
And  His  Trained  Dog  Guests 
j,t  Sportsmen's  Club  Supper 


Morris  S.  Frank,  a  blind  young 
man  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  his 
'"Seeing  Eye"  dog,  were  the  special 
guests  of  the  Fitchburg  Sportsmen's 
club  last  night  at  is  annual  harvest 
supper  in  the  Hotel  Raymond. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  first  person  in  the 
United  States  to  cwn  a  scientifically- 
trained  dog  for  guiding  the  blind, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
training  of  the  dogs  for  this  work. 

This  work  started  in  the  United 
States  soon  after  Mr.  Frank  re- 
turned in  1928  from  Switzerland 
with  his  dog  "Buddy."  With  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis  and  Elliott  S. 
Humphrey,  who  were  conducting 
experiments  at  Morristown,  Mr. 
Frank  was  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing the  Seeing  Eye  Inc.,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  train  dogs  as 
guides  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Morris  told  of  his  return  to 
this  country  with  Buddy  and  the 
tests  to  which  he  put  him  under 
American  traffic  conditions,  much 
more  complex  than  in  Europe.  After 
the  dog  had  come  through  all  tests 
with  flying  colors,  Mr.  Frank  and 
his  associates  conceived  the  idea  of 


training  dogs  so  that  they  would  be 
available  to  more  blind  people. 

That  the  cost,  which  is  now  pro- 
hibitive for  many  people  may  be 
put  in  reach  of  more  and  more  blind 
people,  a  nationwide  membership 
in  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  has  been 
started.  Membership  contributions 
thus  received,  he  explained,  go  to 
the  support  nad  maintenance  of  the 
training  station  and  permits  the 
management  to  develop  more 
trained  dogs  at  a  price  that  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  more  blind  peo- 
ple. It  is  conservatively  estimated, 
Mr.  Frank  said,  that  there  are  10,000 
blind  people  in  the  United  States 
who  could  use  Seeing  Eye  dogs. 

He  said  that  not  all  blind  persons 
can  use  them.  Some  are  too  young 
and  others  too  old  to  use  these  dogs. 
There  are  some  others,  he  said,  who 
do  not  like  doge  and  who  could  not 
make  use  of  them. 

The  speaker  said  that  it  takes  a 
month  of  practice  at  the  training 
school  before  the  blind  person  is 
qualified  to  work  with  his  dog.  He 
must  be  able  to  understand  the 
messages  which  the  dog  conveys  to 

him   through   the   handle  which   is 
attached   to  the  dog's  harness. 

Supplementing  Mr.  Frank's  talk, 
motion  pictures  showing  the  actual 
training  of  the  dogs  and  their  in- 
telligent work  in  traffic  were  shown. 
There  was  a  question  period  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Frank's  talk  and 
the  numerous  questions  showed  the 
keen  interest  of  the  audience. 

The  attendance  at  the  supper  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  the  com- 
mittee and  extra  tables  had  to  be 
set  to  accommodate  the  guests. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order 

by  Levi  Lashua,  president,  who  in- 
troduced Frank  J.  Foley  as  toast- 
master.  Mr.  Foley  called  attention 
to  the  great  collection  of  vegetables, 
fruit  and  canned  goods  which  had 
been  contributed  for  the  Wachusett 
Children's  Aid  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Franco-American  homes  for 
children. 
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Buddy,  trith  her  master,  Morris  S.  Frank,  as  they  celebrated  yesterday 

First  Dog  Guide 
For  Blind  Has 
Tenth  Birthday 

Buddy,  Here  With  Morris 
Frank,  Enjoys  Steak  and 
Snooze   on   Hotel  Floor 


Real     Party    Tomorrow 

The   Seeing   Eye   to   Mark 
Occasion   at   Its    School 


i 


Morris  S.  Prank,  twenty-eight-year- 
old  blind  globe-trotter,  came  to  town 
yesterday  morning  to  celebrate  the 
tenth  birthday  of  his  dog.  Buddy,  a 
German  shepherd,  which  he  calls  his 
'eyes,"  commemorated  the  occasion  by 
consuming  a  large,  raw  steak  and  tak- 
ing a  nap  on  a  floor  in  the  George  i 
■Washington  Hotel,  where  Mr.  Frank 
■was  staying. 


*  v«<l  •  '' 


The  forerunner  of  all  canine 
guides  in  America.  Buddy  and  Mr. 
Frank,  have  T.  reveled  50,000  miles 
since  1929  by  foot,  automobile,  train 
and  airplane.  Mostly  they  have  pub- 
licized the  work  done  by  the  Seeing 
Eye,  a  training  school  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  where  shepherd  dogs  are  edu- 
cated to  guide  the  blind  and  where 
the  blind  are  trained  to  use  the  dogs. 
Today  there  are  about  250  such  ani- 
mals in  service  throughout  the  coun- 
try, enabling  blind  persons  to  travel 
without  human   assistance. 

Although  yesterday  was  Buddy's 
birthday,  the  formal  celebration  will 
not  take  place  until  tomorrow.  At 
that  time  a  birthday  party  will  be 
held  at  Morristown.  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis,  who  organized  the  Seeing  Eye 
seven  years  ago,  and  who  is  now  Its 
president,  will  be  there,  as  well  as 
Alexander  Woollcott,  who  has  been 
Interested  in  the  Institution  since 
1933. 

They'll  Be  Escorted  Home 

"We'll  pass  around  dogs  later  so  the 
party  can  get  home,"  Mr.  Frank  ex- 
plained. 

His  travels  during  the  last  year 
have  taken  him  into  seventeen  states, 
where  he  has  lectured,  and  investi- 
gated applicants  for  The  Seeing  Eye. 
Questioned  as  to  the  criticism  of  Rus- 
sell Darbo,  blind  California  law  stu- 
dent who  hitch-hiked  to  New  York 
last  summer  only  to  find  that  the  city 
was  lacking  in  hospitality  to  the 
Bightless,  Mr.  Frank  admitted  Darbo 
■was  right. 

"New  York  will  change,"  he  said, 
"but  it  is  still  behind  times.  They 
are  unable  to  distinguish  here  be- 
tween ?  blind-leading  dog  and  any 
dog."  He  said  he  had  not  been  able 
to  gain  admittance  to  any  of  the  large 
chain  restaurants,  and  many  hotels 
were  equally  adamant.  It  was  also 
Impossible,  he  explained,  to  get  on  a 
subway  or  a  bus  with  one's  dog.  so 
that  a  blind  person  in  New  York 
cither  had  to  take  a  taxicab  or  walk. 
System  Started  Abroad 

Mr.  Frank  has  been  blind  twelve 
years.  He  lost  his  sight  from  a  blow 
while  boxing  at  preparatory  school. 
He  entered  Vanderbilt  University  next 
year,  however,  and  it  was  while  there 
that  he  learned  of  Mrs.  Eustis's  ex- 
periments in  training  shepherd  dogs 
at  her  home  In  Switzerland.  He  went 
to  Europe  to  see  her,  and  after  a  per- 
iod of  instruction  with  Buddy  re- 
turned to  test  the  work  under  Amer- 
ican traffic  conditions. 

He  found  the  experiment  every- 
where successful,  and  Jn  1928  per- 
suaded Mrs.  Eustis  to  help  him  found 
the  Seeing  Eye.  At  present  there  are 
about  seventy-five  dogs  in  training. 
It  requires  about  three  months  to 
train  each  animal,  and  about  four 
weeks  to  train  the  blind  user.  The 
total  cost  for  each  person  assisted  Is 
nearly  $1,000,  but  since  few  are  able 
to  pay  the  entire  cost,  a  maximum 
obligation  of  $150  Is  assumed,  pay- 
able when  the  person  Is  able  to  do  so. 
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Seeing  Eye 

DofTs  Now 

10  Yrs.  Old 
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I  Ogd&nJburg  people  who  have 
j  seen  .Mils  Hazel  Hurst  and  her 
J  Seeing  Eye  dog  win  be  interested 
j  in  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times 
I  yesterday! 

Buddy,  dean  of  the  scientificaU 
ly  educated  frogs  who  guide  the 
blind  in  the  United  States, 
brated  her  tenth  birthd  t'y  yester 
day  by  proudly  showing  hei  adept- 
ness  in  leading  her-  ma  i-r.  Morris 
S.  Frank,  through  ih  >  < orridors 
and  ballrooms  of  the  Hotei  George 
Washington. 

Mr.    Frank,  ,a    busy    j  otnig    man 
of    28,    who    in    1929    hel]  'mi    to    or 
ganize   the   Seeing    Eye   , 
training  dogs  to  lead  the  blind,  has 
traveled     inon     than    50,000    miles 
through   the  United   Sta<   s  demon- 
iting    the    ability    of    dogs    for 
i  hat    purpose  and   selei  i  n,g    for   hi- 
st ruction  heedly  blind  persons  who, 
by   owning    such   a   dog,    would    be 
;  able   to   obtain    jobs   and    lead    nor- 
I  mal    li\  es 

50,000  Miles  Without  Mishap  ■ 
in  all  of  that  50,000  miles,  Mr. ' 
Frank  explained,  he  encountered' 
not  a  single  mishap  of  any  im- 
portance, although  he  traveled  on 
loot  and  by  train,  bus.  boat  and 
airplane. 

"It  all  began  eight  years  ago 
when  I  was  20,"  he  said,  dropping 
into  a  chair  easily.  "I  had  been  to 
Switzerland  to  get  Buddy  to  help 
toe  get  about,  i  had  hoard  of  these 
dogs,  and  that  in  Germany  there 
were  more  than  i.nnn  0f  them  be- 
ing  used  successfully.  However, 
coming  back  on  the  boat,  I  fell 
thai  perhaps  the  idea  would  not 
Work   out    in  crowded  cities. 

"When   i    landed    I    was   still  inl- 
and    it     was    only    upon     the 
'daic'  of  a  skeptical  ship-news  oper- 
ator    that     1     tried     letting     Buddj 
guide  me." 

Mr.    Frank    could    not    recall    the 
reporter's   name,   but    he   said   that  \ 
he    owed    all     the    success    of     his 
venture   directly   to  the  newspaper 
man. 


"He      dared      Die      to      (TOSS        West 

Street,  teeming  with  taxicabs  and 
trucks,"  he  explained.  "I  did,  and 
though  1  hated  him  at  the  time,  1 
s  him  now.  for  without  his 
challenge  I  probably  would  have 
forgotten   the    whole  idea." 

Anion-    the    250    blind    men    and 

women    now    using    German    shepr 

j  herd    dogs    from    the    Seeing    Eye 

School    at    Morristown.    x.   .)..    are 

I  tlie    .Mayor   of    a    Western    city,    a 

|  minister,  several  technicians  of  all 

kinds   and    even   a    few  newspaper 

reporters.  It  was  at  the  suggestion 

of    Mrs     Harrison    Eustis    of    New 

York    thai     Mr.     Frank       went       to 

Switzerland. 

Once     the       plausibility     of 
scheme    was    proved,      Mr.     Frank 
and   Mrs.   Eustis  founded  the  school, 
which    is    run    on    a    philanthropic 
basis. 

In    three    parts,   the    school    ii 
does    not    stop    at    training    dogs. 
!•  irst    blind    students      themsi 
have  to  receive  a  month's  instruc- 
tion    On     HOW     to     obey     the       I 

warnings,    which    are    transmitted 

.  lo    the    hand    of    the    master    b\     a 

I  U-shaped    leather    harness.      Then 

tlie    dogs    are     educated     to      obey 

some        commands        and       disobov 

otllel  S. 

Lastly,  tin-  seeing  men  who  edu- 
cate fie  do^s     must     undergo 
four-year    course    of    arduous    work 
and   study   before   they   are   gradu- 
ated   as    qualified    instructors. 

Air.    prank,  after  explaining   the 
history      and      workings      of      thel 
school,    reached    for    Buddy's    bar- 1 
ness.    got    up    from    his    chair,    and 
innounced    that    he    was    -off    for 
Cleveland,       Detroit.       Indianapolis 
mil    points    West." 
"Ven   si  e,"   he   said,   "the  avei : 

German    shepherd    dog    only 
auoul   t  w  eh  e  years,  and   I  want   t>> 

set    in    as    much    work   as    I    can    be- 
Buddj    leaves   me  " 


Through  the  fine  pioneer  worl 
done  by  the  New  Bedforc 
Woman's  Club  to  make  life 
happier  for  the  blind  people  ol 
the  community,  New  Bedford  has 
an  active  interest  in  all  efforts  that 
»re  being  made  in  behalf  of  those 
Who  are  deprived  of  the  boon  of 
Bight.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  those  enterprises  is  an 
institution  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
known  as  "The  Seeing  Eye  School." 
It  was  founded  in  1929,  as  the 
J-esult  of  the  experience  of  Morris 
S.  Frank,  who  had  heard  that 
In  Germany  more  than  4,000 
German  sheep  dogs  were  being 
Used  successfully  to  help  blind 
people  get  about.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  of  New 
S"ork,  he  went  to  Europe  to  obtain 
one  of  these  dogs;  and  when  the 
plan  proved  to  be  practical,  Mr. 
Frank  and  Mrs.  Eustis  founded 
the  school,  which  is  conducted  on 
a  philanthropic  basis.  Since  then 
Mr.  Frank  has  traveled  50,000 
miles  through  the  United  States, 
demonstrating  the  ability  of  dogs 
for  the  purpose,  and  selecting  for 
instruction  needy  blind  persons 
who,  by  owning  such  a  dog,  would 
be  able  to  obtain  jobs  and  lead 
normal  lives. 

The  school  does  not  confine  itself 
to  training  dogs.  First,  blind 
Students  themselves  have  to 
Receive  a  month's  instruction  on 
how  to  obey  a  dog's  warnings, 
Which  are  transmitted  to  the  hand 
Of  the  master  by  a  U-shaped 
leather  harness.  Then  the  dogs 
are  educated  to  obey  some 
commands  and  to  disobey  others. 
Lastly,  the  men  possessed  of 
Sight  who  educate  the  dogs  must 
undergo  a  four-year  course  of 
arduous  work  and  study  before 
they  are  graduated  as  qualified 
Instructors.  Among  the  250  blind 
men  and  women  now  using 
German  shepherd  dogs  from  the 
School  are  the  mayor  of  a  Western 
city,  a  clergyman,  several  tech- 
nicians, and  a  few  newspaper 
teporters. 
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Myrt,  "Seeing  Eye''  Trained  Dog, 
^Enrolls  With  Co-Ed  At  Hastings 


HASTINGS,  Neb..  Oct.  17— "And  T 
all  the  students  stopped  and  stared 
to  see  a  dog  at  school.'' 

Such    is    the    case    of    the    first 
trained    dog  which   has  ever   ap- 
peared   on    the    Hastings    college 
compus.    Myrt  is  a  German  shep- 
herd   trained    to    accompany    her 
blind   mistress   wherever   she   de- 
sires to   go.    She   is   one   of  Mar- 
garet  Hale's    most   constant   com- 
panions   and    attends    classes   and 
chapel  daily  at  Hastings  college. 
Pair   Inseparable. 
Myrt   and    Margaret    are    insep- 
arable.   They   sleep    in    the    same 
room — live    in    the    same    apart- 
ment.   When  one  goes  riding,   the 
other  is  sure  to  accompany  her. 

Blind  since  she  was  five,  Miss 
Hale  has  been  able  to  study  until 
at  present  she  is  enrolled  as  a 
junior.  She  is  an  independent 
attractive  auburn  haired  girl. 
Highly  intelligent,  Miss  Hale  com- 
pleted a  12  year  course  at  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind  at  Og- 
den  in  only  nine  years,  after  hav- 
ing studied  under  a  tutor  at  Bell- 
ingham,  Wash.  Last  spring,  she 
was  graduated  from  Westminster 
junior  college  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  she  makes  her  home. 

Myrt,  too.  is  a  graduate  from 
school.  Her  highly  intensive 
training  cost  around  a  thousand 
dollars  yet  Miss  Hale  was  able  to 
obtain  her  for  only  one  hundred 
fifty  dollars.  Myrt  attended  the 
Seeing  Eye  school  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  which  has  become  popular 
during  the  past  seven  years  in 
providing  "eyes  for  the  blind." 

Dogs  at  the  "Seeing  Eye"  are 
given  three  months  training  by 
men  who  have  studied  the  special 
techniques  for  a  four  year  pe- 
riod. Ther  the  dogs  are  given  a 
month's  test  with  their  prospec- 
tive masters  and  mistresses.  If 
the  personality  of  the  student  and 
that  of  tv  dog  are  not  compati- 
ble, it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
several  experiments. 

Leads  the  Dog. 
Commands  of  "Forward ,*'  "Left" 
and  "Right,"  are  used  by  Miss 
Hale  in  directing  Myrt  to  the' 
place  where  she  wishes  to  go. 
Contradictory  to  popular  belief, 
Miss    Hale    does   not    follow   her 


dog,    but    rather    leads    Myrt 
telling  her  what  she  wants. 

A  system  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments is  used  for  Myrt.  Miss 
Hale  says,  "That's  a  good  girl," 
when  she  wishes  to  praise  her 
dog.  and  "Stop  it,"  or  "Phui" 
when  Myrt  disobeys. 

Lessons  do  not  cosie  as  easily 
to  Miss  Hale  as  they  do  to  the  or- 
dinary student,  for  she  must  con- 
centrate deeply  while  her  lessons 
•re  read  to  her  and  then  memor- 


ize the  particularly  important 
facts  for  future  reference.  Her 
readers  are  Julia  and  May  Fredin, 
of  Basin,  Wyo.,  who  were  former- 
ly her  friends  at  Westminster 
college. 

Margaret  Hale  has  learned  the 
Braille  system  and  is  able  to  take 
all  her  own  class  notes.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  attained  most  of 
her  formal  education,  she  has  be- 
come proficient  in  playing  the 
▼k>lin  and  piano. 


STUDENT  IS  GUIDED 
BY'SEEIM-EYE'DOG 

Blind  Syracuse  Sophomore  Puts 

His  Trust  in  Keen  Senses 

of  Constant  Companion. 


THEY   HAD  JOINT  TRAINING 


Canine    Learned    15    Commands 

but  Uses  Own  Judgment  in 

Traffic  Situations. 


"The  dog  sees  for  the  master  and 
the  master  speaks  for  the  dog,"  re- 
ports The  Daily  Orange  of  Syracuse 
University  as  to  the  relationship 
between  Francis  Affleck,  blind  lib- 
eral arts  sophomore,  and  his  dog 
Imp.  The  student  acquired  his  dog 
during  the  Summer  from  the  See- 
ing-Eye  School  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  where  he  spent  a  month  in 
training"  with  the  animal. 

"For  three  days  I  was  studied  for 
character,  personality  and  disposi- 
tion," related  Affleck,  "then  a  dog 
was  picked  with  somewhat  the 
same  characteristics."  Training  be- 
gan immediately. 

First  easy  routes  were  mapped 
out  along  the  city  and  gradually 
the  routes  became  less  smooth  and 


more  intricate.  Soon  traffic  was 
brought  into  the  picture  in  order  to 
insure  perfect  coordination  between 
man  and  dog.  Winding  side  streets 
with  cobblestones  and  bad  side- 
walks were  part  of  a  training  for 
sure-footedness. 

The  student  and  his  dog  were  con- 
stantly together  during  the  period 
of  training.  The  sophomore  attend- 
ed lectures  every  day  on  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  dog  and  worked 
with  him  at  all  times,  until  a  sense 
of  responsibility  was  instilled  into 
the  partnership. 

Fifteen  Commands  Learned 

Imp  had  to  learn  fifteen  com- 
mands, which  are  still  impressed 
upon  him  in  daily  obedience  exer- 
cises. The  commands  are:  forward, 
right,  left,  give  me  your  attention, 
come,  sit  down,  rest,  fetch  (mean- 
ing to  bring  an  object),  out  (mean- 
ing to  release  the  object  when 
brought  to  the  master),  hopp-hopp 
(faster),  steady,  straight,  heel 
(don't  strain)  and  a  corrective  com- 
mand, "phuie,"  meaning  "shame 
on  you,"  when  the  dog  is  disobedi- 
ent or  inefficient. 


Contrary  to  the  belief  that  the 
dog  leads  his  master,  Affleck  at- 
tested that  the  guide  does'  only 
what  he  is  told;  hence,  the  training 
in  commands  and  obedience.  How- 
ever, even  though  the  master  has  a 
mental  picture  of  where  he  is  going, 
there  are  certain  tasks  and  duties 
that  the  dog  follows  without  com- 
mands. 

Imp  never  crosses  a  street  with- 
out stopping  at  the  curb.  While 
walking  along  the  sidewalk  the  dog 
stops  or  "checks"  at  every  obstruc- 
tion  or   barrier.    The   master   then 


commands  "straight"  and  the 
guide  goes  around  the  obstacle.  In 
the  same  way  Imp  must  judge  the 
height  of  awnings  and  such  things 
in  order  that  his  masi.tr  may  not 
collide  with  them. 

In  Heavy  Traffic 

Crossing  the  street  during  heavy 
traffic  is  a  delicate  procedure,  but 
the  dog  handles  it  with  safety  and 
efficiency.  No  commands  are  given 
once  the  team  has  stepped  off  the 
curb.  The  dog  proceeds  straight 
ahead  whenever  there  is  a  break  in 
traffic.  If  there  is  none  when  he 
gets  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  he 
stands  motionless,  "checked,"  ao 
close  to  the  line  of  traffic  that  the 
master  may  almost  touch  the  cars 
as  they  pass  by.  Judging  the  speed 
of  oncoming  automobiles,  the  dog 
advances  when  there  is  an  opening. 
Dogs  can  judge  speed  better  than 
persons,   declared  Affleck. 

The  student  finds  little  opportu- 
nity to  work  the  dog  around  the 
campus  because  some  one  usually 
accompanies  him  during  his  day's 
classes.  He  finds  it  a  bad  policy 
to  attempt  working  the  dog  with 
his  guide  harness  when  there  are 
others  around,  for  the  animal  at- 
tempts to  interpret  the  conversa- 
tion in  terms  of  commands. 

"A  job  well  done  by  Imp  is  usually 
rewarded  with  a  pet  or  a  spoken 
compliment,"  Affleck  pointed  out. 
"However,  so  many  people  like  to 
pet  him  when  they  see  him  that  I 
am  afraid  Imp  will  come  to  regard 
petting  as  commonplace  and  not 
feel  obliged  to  work  for  it." 
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'A  Man's  Best  Friend  .  .  .' 


THE  SEEING  EYE 

Asked  wfiich  of  the  six  senses  b 
most  ftteply  valued,  the  average 
person  inevitably  answers:  sight 
Small,  wonder,  then,  that  so  many 
efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  handicaps  of  blindness. 

Attention  was  turned  recently  to 
our  neighbor,  Morristown,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tenth  birthday  of  a 
German  shepherd  dog,  Buddy— one 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  such  dogs 
trained  in  an  experiment  called 
The  Seeing  Eye.  To  overcome  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  to  enable 
the  blind  to  travel  safely  in  the 
most  congested  districts,  to  enable 
them  to  engage  in  as  many  occupa- 
tions as  possible— these  have  been 
the  purposes  of  the  experiment. 

It  all  began  seven  years  ago  in 
an  effort  to  train  dogs  and  develop 
their  intelligence  sufficiently  to 
make  them  an  aid  to  the  disabled. 
The  attempt  has  succeeded.  Months 
of  labor  spent  training  a  doe,-  to 
serve  the  blind  are  each  time  re- 
warded by  bringing  renewed 
strength  to  unfortunates  whose  lives 
had  been  shattered,  who  are  now 
virtually  liberated  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  blind,  and  who  are  realiz- 
ing once  again  that  they  are  capa- 
ble human  beings. 

In  the  United  States  some  ten 
thousand  people  need  and  merit  the 
attention  of  such  an  undertaking. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
many  of  these  may  ilve  to  experi- 
ence the  Jjenefits  of  a  new  science. 


Morris  Frank,  blind  vice-president  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  and 
the  first  man  to  use  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  guide  in  this  country,  boards 
an  airliner  at  Newark  Airport  with  his  faithful  companion,  Buddy. 
He  left  for  Cleveland,  where  he  planned  to  start  a  Mid-West  speaking 
tour.  * 
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ALMO,  famous  Alsatian  shepherd  "eve  dog"  and  his  blind  master,  DR. 
W.  H.  CHRISTENSEN,  center,  greet  an  old  friend  in  J.  L.  SINY- 
KIN, noted  trainer  of  the  eye  dogs.  A  guest  at  the  Hollywood 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  Mr.  Sinykin  is  aiding  a  committee  of  Hollywood 
film  stars  to  prepare  for  the  "Masters'  Eyes  Dinner  Dance"  to  be 
held  Nov.  16  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  Cocoanut  Grove.  Dogs  and 
models   will  appear  in  a  brilUffnt  historical  pageant. 

Visitor   Aids   in    Plans    for 

Dance  to  Help  Blind 

Acquire  Animals 

By  DALLAS  MacDONNELL 
Legislation  which  would  enable 
the  remarkable,  trained  "eye  dogs," 
used  for  guidance  of  the  bjJQjL^toi 
enter  all  buflanigs^anor™"  elevators 
and  even  restaurants,  now  prohib- 
ited to  all  dogs  in  California  by 
law,  today  was  urged  by  J.  L.  Siny- 
kin of  Minneapolis,  noted  trainer 
of  the  eye  dogs  who  Is  staying  at 
the  Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel. 


Mr.  Sinykin,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  cosmetics  and  perfume  business 
but  whose  avocation  is  the  training 
of  these  dogs  for  sightless  folk,  is 
assisting  a  committee  of  Hollywood 
film  stars  and  other  folk  in  their 
preparations  for  a  "Masters'  Eyes 
Dinner  Dance"  to  be  held  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  Cocoanut  Grove 
Nov.  16  to  raise  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  trained  dogs  for  the  blind 
in  this  city.  The  dance  is  sponsored 
by  the  Tail  Wagger  Foundation  of 
America,  which  maintains  local  of- 
fices in  the  Palmer  Building  in  Hol- 
lywood. J.  G.  Lindsay  is  executive 
secretary. 

400  Dogs  In  Use 

According  to  Mr.  Sinykin,  the 
public  in  Eastern  cities,  where 
there  are  more  of  the  trained  dogs 
for  the  blind,  is  becoming  conscious 
of  the  worth  of  these  animals  in 
guiding  the  sightless  about  their 
business  and  social  errands,  and  is 
according  them  great  respect.  Ele- 
vators and  public  buildings  are 
open  to  the  dogs  in  the  blue  cross 
harness.  There  are  more  than  400 
of  them  in  this  country  at  present. 

The  animals,  trained  in  His  Mas- 
ter's Eyes  School  in  Minneapolis, 
the  first  school  in  this  country  for 
the  training  of  the  dogs,  are  devel- 
oped by  no  set  method,  Mr.  Siny- 
kin stated,  each  dog  being  an  indi- 
vidual, just  as  a  human  being  Is, 
and  therefore  requiring  different 
training. 

"The  dog  must  be  a  registered, 
pure-bred  shepherd,  what  is  known 
in  Europe  as  a  German  shepherd 
but  which  is  becoming  an  American 
shepherd,"  he  stated.  "We  use  only 
males  and  the  dog  must  have  firm 
nerves,  which  the  majority  of  dogs 
lack.  Once  a  dog  grasps  what  is 
required  of  him,  it  is  a  matter  of 
repetition.  He  learns  to  differen- 
tiate between  what  are  hazards  and 
what  are  not." 

Problems  Set  Forth 
Sometimes  a  dog  which  has  been 
excellently  trained  will  object  to 
working  with  a  certain  master  and 
another  dog  will  have  to  be  found 
for  that  person,  and  another  master 
for  that  dog.  The  dog  has  to 
"watch  both  crazy  drivers  on  the 
streets  and  crazy  persons  among: 
the  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalks," 
Mr.  Sinykin  declared.  The  most 
disturbing  problem  presented  by 
the  public  is  that  people  have  not 
been  educated  to  keep  their  hands 
off  the  eye  dogs  and  wish  to  pet 
them  or  offer  them  food.  This  is  a 
very  bad  thing  for  the  dog's  train- 
ing and  discipline. 

The  training  school  in  Minneap- 
olis occupies  50  acres  and  there  are 
65  of  the  finest  dogs  in  the  country 
in  training  there  now. 

It  is  the  plan  of  interested  per- 
sons to  supply  100  of  the  dogs  to 
the  blind  in  Los  Angeles  and  Hol- 
lywood by  next  summer,  according 
to  Eve  Parshalle,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Seeing  Eye  Dog  Assn.  I 
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(Daily  News  Photo) 

SEEING-EYE 

organization, 
which  trains 
dogs  to  lead 
the  blind,  is 

seeking 
memberships. 
This  picture, 

taken  at 
Independence 

hall,  shows 
Mrs.   Charles 
G.  Berwind  and 
Mervyn  Sin- 
clair with  one 
of  the  prize 

police  dogs. 
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'Seeing  Eye'  Dogs 

PoqAllOal,  Blind. 
(/\\^  Plan  of  Group 

To  bad  those  unfortunates  of 
California  who  live  in  constant 
darkness,  a  program,  sponsored  by 
state  and  city  officials,  civic  and 
social  leaders  and  film  and  stage 
stars,  had  been  started  here  today. 

The  program  is:  to  provide 
eventubJly  a  "seeing  eye  dog"  for 
each  of  the  estimated  7800  blind 
persons  of  the  state. 

The  first  fund-raising  event  of 
the  program  will  be  a  "master's 
eye"  dinner  dance  at  the  Ambas- 
sador hotel  on  Nov.  16  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tailwagger  Foun- 
dation, and  the  National  Eye  Dog 
Association. 

The  first  step  in  the  campaign, 
it  was  announced  by  J.  G.  Lindsay, 
executive  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee in  charge,  will  be  to  provide 
"eye  dogs"  for  at  least  100  blind 
persons  of  Los  Angeles  by  next 
Jan.  1.  jT 
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The  Dog:  Has  Led  Him  10,000  Miles — Mervyn  Sinclair,  of  Harrisburg,  is 
being  led  around  Independence  Hall  to  show  how  dogs  can  lead  a  blind 
man.  The  incident  signalized  the  launching  of  a  drive  for  2,000  mem- 
bers for  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  an  institution  which  trains 
dogs  in  this  type  of  work.  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Berwind,  chairman  of  the 
drive,  is  at  the  right. 
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Bright   Canes 

For    Blind 

Planned 

Atlanta  Lions  have  voted  to 
distribute  bright-colored  canes  to 
blind  persons  here,  and  to  seek 
passage  in  Council  of  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  traffic  to  heed  the  ! 
signal  of  persons  carrying  the 
canes. 

The  plan  is  part  of  Lion  Inter- 
national's work  in  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  has  long  been  in  effect  in 
cities  in  the  East,  according  to 
George  B.  Brown,  secretary  of 
the  club. 

The  canes,  of  a  distinctive  red 
and  white  design,  easily  distin- 
guishable, will  be  distributed  as 
soon  as  Council  acts  favorably  on 
the  club's  proposal.  Only  the  blind 
|  persons  will  be  allowed  to  carry 
such  canes. 
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Furnish  Eyes  for  the  Blind 

But  Shepherd  Dogs  and  Masters  Both  Have  to 
Be  ^Trained. 


MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.— They're 
happy  students  and  happy  job  hold- 
ers, the  Seeing  Eye  dogs  of  Mor- 
xistown,  N  J.  A  reporter  followed 
a  shining  brown  shepherd  and  his 
blind  master  for  six  blocks  the  other 
day  in  the  Morristown  business  dis- 
trict. Not  once  did  the  blind  man 
ask  human  help.  The  man  trusted 
his  dog  and  the  dog  trusted  his  man. 

They  walked  briskly  No  hesita- 
tion. They  almost  spun  thru  traf- 
fic, the  lean  brown  body  glistening 
in  the  sunlight,  the  man  in  tow 
■walking  with  so  confident  a  step 
that  the  drivers  didn't  even  slow  up. 
One  held  one's  breath  with  a  thrill 
of  danger.  A  car  jutted  into  the 
pedestrian's  territory  before  coming 
to  a  sudden  halt.  They  skirted  it, 
avoiding  crossways  traffic  neatly, 
but  leaving  the  man  plenty  of  space 
between  the  dog  and  the  car. 

Passing  a  meat  store  the  dog  met 
to  cat.  It  couldn't  be  said  he  didn't 
notice  her,  but  he  contented  him- 
self with  a  contemptuous  glance 
and  added  a  slight  swagger  to  his 
already  proud  carriage.  He  had  no 
time   for   cats. 

The  blind  man  dropped  a  glove. 
The  dog  picked  it  up,  nuzzled  his 
nose  to  his  master's  hand,  and  the 
blind  man,  one  is  glad  to  report, 
said  "Thank  you." 

They  didn't  even  hesitate  when 
the  sidewalk  narowed  suddenly,  the 
dog  easing  to  the  outer  edge,  where 
he  walked  on  a  narrow  inch,  leav- 
ing plenty  of  room  for  the  man.  At 
the  end  of  each  block  dog  and 
man  stopped  simultaneously.  That 
meant,  "Here's  the  curbing." 

Both  listened  for  traffic,  but  nei- 
ther one  looked.  When  the  man 
thought  it  was  safe  he  gave  'the  or- 
der, "Straight  ahead!"  But  if  the 
dog  thought  it  wasn't  safe  his  judg- 
ment prevailed.  And  that's  the  rea- 
son that  dog  looked  so  darn  proud! 

It's  breathtaking.  Traffic  in  Mor- 
ristown is  not  particularly  well  reg- 
ulated, especially  on  the  wide  street 
in  front  of  the  railroad  station.  And 
to  see  these  two,  neither  one  looking 
at  the  car  that's  coming  downgrade 
at  forty  miles  an  hour,  but  passing 
it  at  a  good  safe  margin  and  with 
a  confidence  lacking  in  most  pedes- 
trians, makes  goose  pimples.  But 
you  like  the  way  the  dog  points  his 
ears.  He  seems  to  know  what  he's 
doing. 


At  the  station  the  dog  led  the 
man  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  and 
piloted  him  to  a  waiting  automobile 
from  the  Seeing  Eye  school.  The 
day's  work  was  done.  It  was  just 
a  practice  lesson.  Both  the  man  and 
dog  are  students,  the  man  quite 
as  much  as  the  dog.  They  were  in- 
troduced only  ten  days  ago. 

"Good  job!  Fine  boy!"  said  the 
man.  "Thank  you." 

Shepherd  dogs  won't  wag  their 
tails.  They're  too  dignified.  But 
the  look  in  his  eyes,  so  tragically 
lost  on  the  blind  man,  was  a  look 
that  no  man  has  ever  deserved. 
Stupid,  perhaps,  to  be  grateful  for 

so  little,  but  there's  something  so 
noble  in  a  shepherd  dog's  face  at 
such  moments  that  one  wonders  if 
nature  didn't  come  nearer  perfec- 
tion here  than  in  her  more  embi- 
tious  attempts. 

Back  in  the  school  other  men 
were  coming  in  with  their  dogs. 
One  was  a  young  man,  hardly  21.  ) 
Tall  and  straight,  with  a  still  boy- 
ish face,  he  glowed  with  such  un- 
diluted joy  that  he  must  have  for- 
gotten he  was  blind.  He  had  made 
good  with  his  dog.  For  once,  the 
shoe  seems  to  be  on  the  other  foot. 
The  dog  has  been  going  to  school 
for  four  months  and  knows  his  job. 
The  dog  is  the  real  trainer.  The 
man  is  his  humble  pupil.  But  the 
dog,  having  nothing  mean  and  petty 
in  his  nature  never  takes  advantage 
of  it  Courage  is  the  foundation  of 
his  character,  and  the  man  has 
much  to  learn  from  him. 

If  by  character,  temperament  or 
timidity  the  man  can't  learn  to 
boss  a  dog,  particularly  one  who 
is  going  to  disobey  for  his  own 
good,  the  dog  quits  working.  Some 
men  just  can't  make  the  grade  and 
go  away  broken-hearted.  But  that 
is  rare.  Only  men  who  like  dogs, 
aren't  afraid  of  them,  never  stoop 
to  bullying  or  unfair  tactics  are 
welcome  to  the  Seeing  Eye. 

The  first  experiment  in  using  a 
scientifically  educated  dog  as  a 
guide  to  the  blind  in  modern  traffic 
was  made  by  Morris  S.  Frank,  a 
young  blind  Southerner,  in  1928. 
The  dog  was  trained  by  Elliott  S. 
Humphrey,  the  geneticist,  who  had 
been  investigating  the  intelligence 
of  dogs  at  Mrs.  Harrison's  Eustis' 
breeding  and  experiment  station  in 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Frank,  after  a 
period  of  instruction,  returned  with 
the  dog,  "Buddy,"-  to  America  and 
tested  himself  under  every  con- 
ceivable American  traffic  condition. 


He  cabled  Mrs.  Eustis  that  not  once 
did  "Buddy"  fail  him,  and  suggest- 
ed a  philanthropic  service  to  the 
blinded  people  of  America.  The 
Seeing  Eye  was  the  result. 

Today  more  than  200  Seeing  Eye 
dogs   are  acting   as   guides   to   blind 
men.   Fifty  dogs   are   in   training  at 
the    Seeing    Eye    School.    Last   year 
seventy-nine    blind    men    completed 
the  course  and  received  guides   One 
hundred    have    received    them    this 
year,   and  the  school  hopes  to  pro- 
vide   at    least    125    next    year.    Mrs 
Eustis  hopes   to   increase   the   num- 
ber   to   200    yearly.    Yet    there   are 
probably  10,000  blind  men  and  wo- 
men   m    America    who    would    like 
such  guides.  The  school  is  financed 
by  public  donations,  but  the  blind 
man  pays  $150  for  his  dog  and  his 
one  month  period  of  instruction  at 
the  school.  It  costs  the  school  about 
$900    to   provide    the    dog    and    the 
training. 

The  training  consists  of  a  few  sim- 
ple rules  that  the  man  as  well  as  the 
dog  must  obey.  But  it  has  taken 
many  years  of  schooling  to  make  an 
instructor.  But  the  dog  learns  in 
four  months,  for  not  until  he  is 
thoroughly  mature  does  he  assume 

a  really  responsible  attitude  toward 
life. 

Briefly,  they  learn  to  stop  dead 
at  all  obstructions,  or  circumvent 
them.  They  learn  a  few  definite 
orders,  such  as  "right,"  "left,"  and 
"straight  ahead.,"  They  are  taught 
to  cross  streets  at  intersections  and 
in  a  straight  line  whenever  possible. 
They  have  to  judge  the  distance 
which  the  man  needs  for  clearance 
so  he  won't  bump  into  anything 
either  to  the  side  of  him  or  over- 
head. If  there's  an  overhead  ob- 
struction or  a  too-low  door  the  dog 
mustn't  obey  the  man.  It's  up  to 
the  man  to  learn  why  he  doesn't  and 
be  fair  about  it.  The  shepherd  has 
a  strong  sense  of  justice,  resents  un- 
kind treatment  and  won't  shoulder 
too  much  blame.  He's  no  bootlicker, 
and  that's  why  petty  and  egotistic 
men  have  given  him  a  bad  reputa- 
tion. It  also  explains  his  courage, 
integrity  and  intelligence. 

Other  dogs  have  been  used  for 
this  work — Doberman  pinchers  and 
Labrador  retrieves — and  instructors 
will  tell  you  they've  made  good.  But 
the  German  shepherd,  altho  they 
vary  with  the  individual,  seem  es- 
pecially well  adapted.  They  have 
the  character  for  it,  as  well  as  a 
double  waterproof  coat  and  good 
feet,  aren't  clumsy  and  are  strong 
enough  to  pull  a  man  out  of  dan- 
ger. 
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Both  male  and  female  dogs  are 
used,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
difference  in  intelligence,  but  the 
female  is  a  little  more  reliable,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  fighting 
and  cats.  Incidentally,  the  Seeing 
Eye  school  is  full  of  cats.  Sorry, 
they  don't  make  friends,  but  they 
have  learned  tolerance.  The  male 
is  more  aggressive,  less  apt  to  be 
nervous  in  traffic,  and  his  feelings 
aren't  hurt  so  easily.  Some  men 
get  along  better  with  them,  depend- 
ing on  their  own  temperament.  So 
do  some  women,  for  a  few  blind 
women  have  teamed  up  beautifully 
with  these  working  dogs. 

The  school  encourages  no  tricks. 
You  can't  expect  a  serious  worker 
to  be  an  entertainer  as  well.  Tricks, 
especially  if  they  are  based  on 
habit  patterns,  unfit  the  dog  for 
independent  action  in  emergencies. 
But  some  of  the  dogs  pick  them  up 
anyway.  One  dog  brings  his  master 
his  pyjamies  every  night.  Others 
walk  into  hotels,  going  directly  to 
the  desk  with  a  businesslike  air 
and  then  to  the  elevator.  Nearly 
all  of  them  can  pilot  men  on  and 
off  trains  and  street  cars. 

The  shepherd  occasionally  dis- 
obeys his  master  without  reason. 
But  this  is  usually  his  master's  own 
fault.  If  he  is  subject  to  whims 
and  unreason  himself,  demanding 
one  type  of  conduct  one  day,  an- 
other the  next,  the  dog  feels  enti- 
tled to  do  the  same  thing.  That's 
why  the  men  have  to  be  as  care- 
fully trained  as  the  dogs.  You  don't 
get  good  workers  without  a  good 
executive. 

"The  shepherd  works  for  praise," 
said  one  instructor.  "If  his  master 
is  too  mean  spirited  to  show  ap- 
preciation for  his  work  he  lays 
down  on  the  job.  But  he'll  do  any- 
thing for  the  man  who  appreciates 
his  efforts.  He  doesn't  give  a  darn 
merely  for  food.  He  can  get  that 
anyhow.  When  our  dogs  are  going 
to  school  they  don't  live  with  the 
instructors.  They  live  in  kennels 
and  the  instructors  never  feed 
them.  When  the  blind  men  come 
they  go  to  live  with  their  master; 
even  share  his  room  with  him. 
That  way  the  transference  of  af- 
fections can  be  brought  about 
easily.  But  no  dog  is  a  one-man 
dog.  Only  egotistic  men  cherish  this 
notion  and  try  to  force  the  dog 
into  that  pattern.  It  can  be  done — 
but  it  ruins  the  dog." 
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Chelmsford  Men's  Club 
^    Hears  Local  Blind  Man 

Albert  Gagnon   Explains   Training   and 

Usefulness  of  "Seeing  Eye"  Dog— Boy 

Scouts    Hold    Harvest    Supper 


ALBERT  GAGNON  IS  SHOWN  WITH  HIS  "SEEING  EYE" 
DOG,  MAIDI.  MR.  GAGNON  SPOKE  TO  CONGREGATIONAL 
MEN'S  CLUB  IN  CHELMSFORD    LAST  NIGHT. 
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Chelmsford,  Oct.  21. 
Albert  Gagnon,  foreman  of  the 
Lowell  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in 
Moody  street,  Lowell,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  father  and  son  pro- 
gram given  at  the  Central  Congre- 
gational vestry  this  evening  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Men's  Club  of 
the  church.  iWth  Mr.  Gagnon  was 
his  "Seeing  Eye"  dog,  "Maidi,"  a 
handsome  German  shepherd,  one  of 
the  specially  trained  dogs  from  the 
Seeing  Eye  Training  school  for  dogs 
in  Morrlstown,  N-  J.  Mr.  Gagnon 
has  had  the  dog  since  Aug.  1  and 
it  is  the  only  one,  so  far  in  this 
vicinity. 

Preceding  his  talk,  supper  was 
served  to  members  of  the  club  and 
their  "sons"  some  of  whom  were 
adopted  for  the  occasion.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  being  Mrs.  Herbert 
Page,  Mrs.  Curtis  A.  Aiken,  Mrs.  A. 
G.  MacElroy,  Mrs.  Morse  Mourad. 

A  sho-t  business  meeting  opened 
the  program  w.th  the  president, 
Morse  Mourad,  in  charge.  It  was 
the  annual  meeting  and  reports 
from  the  secretary,  Wallace  Flagg, 
and  the  treasurer,  E.  Clifton  Lakin, 
were  read  and  accepted.  The  treas- 
urer's report  showed  that  after  all 
bills  had  been  paid,  and  the  sum 
of  $50  contributed  towards  painr \\\<* 
the  church,  there  would  be  a  bal- 
ance of  $1518. 
Officers  Elected. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  John  J. 
Carr;  vice  president  Joseph  J. 
Mills;  secretary,  Wallace  Flagg; 
treasurer,  E.  Clifton  Lakin;  execu- 
tive committee,  •  Morse  Mourad, 
Thomas  L.  Hamilton,  and  Archibald 
G.  MacElroy. 

Rev.  Howard  E.  Paige  presented 
the   speaker,    Albert   Gagnon.    who 
spoke   first    of   the   many   use3   for 
which  dogs  are  trained.     Mr.  Gag- 
non at  first  stood  when  addressing 
his  audience,  but  Maidi  became  so 
uneasy,    thinking   her   master   was 
ready  to  go  places,  that  to  quiet  her, 
he  continued  his  talk,   seated,   and 
Maidi  at  once   stretched   out  upon 
the  floor  beside  his  chair,  contented 
and   satisfied   that   everything   was 
all    right.      He    explained    that    it 
takes  about  three  months  for  the 
iducation  of  the  dogs  and  the  men 
vho  are  to  have  them  come  to  the 
chool  for  about  a  month,  in  order 
hat   the   dog   may   become   accus- 
omed  to  its  new  owner  and  obey 
his  commands.     He  explained   how 
the  master  holds  on  to  the  handle 
which  is  attached  to  the  dose's  har- 
ness,  and   how  he   gives  the  com- 
mands—right, left  or  forward,  the 
dog  stopping  at  the  edge  of  the  curb  | 
so    that   the    master    mav   find    his 
footing.     The  dogs  are  taught  not 
to  go  ahead,   in   ^p^e   Oi. 
if  anything  is  coming,  and  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  traffic  officer.    The 
pace  is  rather  more  rapid  than  that 
taken  by   the   ordinary   pedestrian, 
being    three    and    one-half    to    five 
miles  an  hour. 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk 
there  was  a  question  period.  He  ex- 
plained that  two-thirds  of  the  dogs 
trained  for  this  work  are  females 
being  found  more  dependable  for 
this  work  and  showing  greater  loy- 
alty. Asked  as  to  whether  any 
other  breed  of  dogs  was  used  for 
this  work,  he  stated,  that  an  ex- 
periment with  hounds  is  to  us  made 
this  fall,  but  so  far  the  German 
shepherd  dogs,  both  here  and  abroad 
have  been  found  most  adaptable. 
Mr.  Gagnon  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston  and  had  with  him  a  Braille 
machine  which  is  quite  similar  to  a 
typewriter,  which  is  used  for  this 
system  of  writing  for  th«  blind. 

During  the  evening  f  number  of 

pleasing   selections   were    given    by 
the  Harrington  trio,  of  Lowell,  with 
piano,  violin  and   saxophone. 
Scouts  Harvest  Supper. 

Centre  Boy  Scou„s  neld  their  sec- 
ond annual  harvest  supper  this  eve- 
ning in  the  McFarlin  school  hall  at 
6.30  o'clock.  Parents  and  friends 
and  a  number  of  invited  guests  were 
present,  including  Chief  Executive 
Gordon  R.  Williams,  and  Mrs-  Wil- 
liams, George  Gagnon,  president  of 
the  court  of  honor  of  the  four- 
point   district;    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Gle^l 

Blaisdell  and  Clarence  Dane  of  the 
troop  committee,  William  Bellwood 
and  Frank  Bale  of  the  district  com- 
mittee. The  guests  were  seated  at 
the  head  table  with  Scoutmaster 
Adam  Zabierek  and  his  assistant, 
George  A.  Parkhurst.  There  were 
about  150  at  the  supper. 

The  menu  served  included  a  good 
variety  of  the  fresh  fall  vegetables 
with  platters  of  meat,  and  with 
home  made  pies  for  dessert  and 
pleased  both  the  boys  and  their 
guests.  Mrs.  James  E.  Doole.  Mrs. 
Albert  A.  Ludwig,  Mis.  Claude 
Welch  and  Mrs-  Royal  P.  Dutton, 
were  in  charge  of  the  supper  which 
was  served  by  the  following  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  Centre  troops:  Doris 
Lapham,  Elizabeth  Dows,  Dorothy 
Flagg,  Dolores  Stanton,  Carolyn 
Dutton,  Mary  Driscoll,  Irma  Stan- 
ton, Ethna  Hazeltine,  Eva  Kelly, 
Barbara  Kiberd  and  Norma  Wiggin, 
assisted  by  members  of  the  troop 
n  uniform. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  supper 
the  following  awards  were  made  to 
members  of  the  troop:  First  class, 
Harold  Speed;  second  class,  Alan 
Symmes,  Edward  Leonard,  Freder- 
ick Alexander,  Chester  Morrill,  Da- 
vid Sigerson;  merit  badges,  first 
aid  to  animals,  George  Hood  jr., 
Robert  Spaulding;  handicraft,  Har- 
old Speed,  George  Hood  jr.;  path- 
finding,  Gordon  Welch,  Robert 
Spaulding,  Harold  Speed,  George 
Hood  jr.;  personal  health,  George 
Hood  jr.;  poultry  keeping,  Irving 
Whitcomb,  Robert  Spaulding;  safety, 
George  Hood  jr. 

A  program  of  motion  pictures, 
showing  several  comedy  films,  was 
jgiven  by  Chief  Williams  and  proved 
la  popular  part  of  the  evening's  pro- 
gram. 


The  first  in  the  series  of  card 
parties  for  the  benefit  of  the  West- 
lands  P.-T.  A.,  was  held  at  the  home 
of  the  president.  Mrs.  John  G.  Par- 
ker, in  Golden  Cove  road,  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  and  a  social  time.  The 
prize  winners  included:  Bridge,  Mrs. 
Cecil  M.  Pelton,  Mrs.  Mary  DeKalk; 
low  score,  Mrs.  Janet  Giffin;  whist, 
r.lrs.  Arthur  H.  Paton,  Mrs.  Jonn 
Smith:  low  score.  Mrs.  John  W. 
Buchanan;  special  prize,  Mrs.  Albert 
J.  Todd. 

The  next  party  will  be  held  at 
the  Community  house  with  Mrs.  Ce- 
cil M.  Pelton,  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Pat- 
on  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Parker,  as  the 
committee  in  charge. 
Alliance  Meeting. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Women's  Alliance  was  held 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Uni- 
tarian vestry,  opening  with  a  musi- 
cal program  arranged  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Swallow,  which  included  piano 
duets  .by  Miss  Polly  L  Ciough 
and  Morse  Haithwaite.  They  se- 
lected as  their  numbers  "Allegro 
Vivace,"  from  the  first  symphony 
by  Mozart,  and  "Soiree  de  Vienne" 
No.  6,  by  Schubert-Liszt. 

The  devotional  service  was  led 
by  the  president,  Mrs.  Floy  Thayer, 
after  which  there  was  an  interesting 
talk  by  Mrs.  Ralph  George  on  "The 
Ladies  of  the  Day  Before  Yester- 
day." Mrs.  George  said  that  she 
found  her  information  in  a  quantity 
of  old  magazines  in  her  attic  dating 
back  to  1859  and  she  contrasted  wo- 
men's life  today  with  that  of  the 
former  period  Women's  place  was 
in  the  home  then,  she  was  not  con- 
sidered physically  able  to  take  her 
place  in  outside  duties  although 
she  was  expected  to  scrub,  wash 
and  iron  and  without  any  of  the  la- 
bor saving  devices  of  today.  She 
quoted  from  the  magazines  telling 
of  the  times  in  an  interesting  way 
which  pleased  her  audience.  Dur- 
ing the  social  hour  following,  re- 
freshments were  served  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Winthrop  A.  Park- 
j  hurst,  Mrs.  Ernest  C  Soulis,  Mrs. 
i  Edwin  C.  Perham,  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
i  Emerson,  Miss  Helen  Fiske  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Parkhurst. 

Chelmsford    high    school    held    its 
weekly  assembly  this  morning  which 
opened      with      devotions      led      by 
Principal  Lucian  H.  Burns,  and  sing- 
ing led  by  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Hyde. 
I  The  program  was  then  turned  over 
I  to  Earl  J.  Watt,  of  the  faculty  who 
announced    the    two    prills    of    six 
months  dues  in  the  C.  H.  S.  Athletic 
j  Association.     The  prize  for  the  best 
football    cheer   going    to   Gena   Tet- 
tazoni,    and    for    the    best    football 
i  song,   to  Albert  Lovely.     The  aver- 
|  ages  of  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion for  each  room  showed  the  high- 
est  rank    won    by    room    two,    Miss 
C.  Edith  McCarty's  freshmen  room, 
with  a  percentage  of  97.  the  highest 
ever  made  in  the  school. 


The  Athletic  Association  is  to  hold 
a  traveling  food  sale  Friday  after- 
noon and  a  short  skit,  written  and 
presented  by  Thelma  Hanson  and 
Annie  Cloug'h,  was  given  telling  of 
the  coming  sale. 

The   sale,    which   is  advertised   in 
the  suburban  column,  will  be  in  each 
section    of    the    town,    autos    going 
f,rom  house  to  house  with  their  wares. 
Each  section  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  chairman,  who  is  to  b£  assisted 
by  several  girls,  under  the  general 
direction   of   Mrs.    George   Weir,    as 
follows:        Centre,      Mrs.      Roy      A. 
Clough,  with  Annie  Clough,  Thelma 
Hanson  and  Mary  Burns.  Mrs-  John 
B.    Wrigley    with   Ethna   Hazeltine, 
Phyllis  Flanders  and  Rachel  Burns; 
Westlands,  Mrs.  Winslow  P-  George 
with     Shirley     MacLean,     Barbara 
Grant      and      June      Hirtle;      East 
Chelmsford.  Mrs.  John  J.  Kelly  with 
Josephine   Brennan,   Florence   Kelly 
and       Barbara       Goodwin;       South 
Chelmsford,    Mrs.      Charles      Calder 
with    Edith      Alcorn      and      Eunice 
House;  West  Chelmsford,  Mrs.  Paul 
Lundberg,    with    Pauline    Lundberg 
and  Dorothy  Lewis;  North  Chelms- 
ford,   Mrs.    A.    M.    Bachelder    with 
Lena  Genetti,  Muriel  Clark,  Drendo 
Meloon   and   Clarissa   Putnam,   Mrs. 
George  Swallow  with  Louise  O'Brien, 
Cynthia    Picken    and    Doris    Foote. 
Home  made  cakes   and  other  good 
home   cooked   food   will   be   on   sale 
and  the  proceeds  are  to  go  to  the 
Athletic  Association- 
I      Another  home  game  will  be  played 
i  Saturday  when  Chelmsford  high  will 
meet  Johnson  high  of  North  Ando- 
ver.   Other   speakers   at   the   assem- 
bly included   Bill  O'Brien,   president 
of    the    Athletic    Association:     Gus 
Golubisky,    captain    of    the   football 
I  squad,  and  Coach  George  R.  Knight- 
ly,   all   of   whom   urged   attendant 
at  the  game.  . 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Legion  at  7  o'clock 
Thursday  night  in  the  headquarters. 
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Unusual  Project  Planned 
ftfftBuy  'Seeing  Eye9  Dogs 


WomanEditor  toOpen 
Lending  Libraries, 
One  In  Pasadena 


MRS.  EVE  PARSHALLE 


» 

Bank  Owners 
Changed 


The  Crescenta-Canada  National 
Bank  at  Montrose  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Transamerica  Corpora- 
tion, A.  P.  Giannini,  chairman  of 
the  Transamerica  board,  announced 
last  night. 

All  officers  and  staff  of  the  Cres- 

centa  Bank,   which  has     capital  of 

50,000    and     combined     assets     of 

75,000,     will     be     retained.     The 

ank  will  be  merged  into  the  Bank 
America  National  Trust  &  Sav- 

gs  Association. 


An  unusual  lending  library,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  to  buy  "seeing 
eye"  dogs  or  the  blind,  will  be  es- 
tablished in  Pasadena  shortly  by 
i  Mrs.  Eve  Parshalle,  author  of  the 
book,  "Dogs  of  the  World,"  and  edi- 
tor of  "The  Dog  Magazine." 

In     making    the    announcement, 
Mrs.  Parshalle  disclosed  that  similar 
libraries  will  be  established  in  Hol- 
lywood and  Long  Beach. 
Plans  Made 
Preliminary  plans  for  the  Pasa- 
dena library  have  born  completed 
and  Mrs.  Parshalle  has  broadcast 
an     appeal     for     contributions  of 
new  and  used  books. 
Persons  wishing  to  donate  books 
for  the  venture  may  leave  the  vol- 
umes with  Jack  Powell,   photogra- 
pher, at  981  East  Green  Street 

The  library  is  being  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Eye  Dog 
Association,  an  organization  supply- 
guide  dogs  to  the  blind. 
Writer  Helps 
In    selecting-    Pasadena    for   the 
experiment  on  behalf  of  the  sight- 
less, Mrs.  Parshalle  conferred  with 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Jones,     2161     San 
Pasqual      Street,      well      known 
writer. 

Some  indication  of  the  need  for 
trained  dogs  to  lead  the  blind  was 
given  in  Mrs.  Parshalle's  report  that 
Los  Angeles  County,  with  1000 
blind,  has  but  20  dogs.  California 
har,  7000  blind  persons. 

The  seeing  eye  dogs  make  blind 
persons  independent,  Mrs.  Parshalle 
said.  So  much  so,  she  added,  that 
a  blind  student  recently  marooned 
on  a  Pasadena  street  corner  bJcause 

!  expected  transportation  failed  him 
could  have  made  his  own  way  home 
with  a  seeing  eye  dog. 
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Do;rs  Costly 

Because  the  dogs  must  be  trained 
by  experts,  they  are  expensive.  So 
expensive  that  the  association  hasn't 
been  able  to  supply  many  for  Cali- 
fornia. With  the  libraries  Mrs. 
Parshalle  hopes  to  raise  funds  for 
more  dogs. 

Her  trio  of  libraries  was  in- 
spired by  Harry  Liohtig,  artists' 
and  writers*  agent  in  Hollywood, 
Mho  not  only  originated  the  idea 
but  contributed  600  books,  deliv- 
ered to  the  Authors'  Club  in  Hol- 
lywood to  await  establishment  of 
the   libraries. 

Books   Donated 
In    addition,    Mrs.   Parshalle   has 
received    hundreds    of    books    from 
picture  studios,   publishers  and    in- 
dividuals. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Eye 
Dog     Association,     Mrs.     Parshalle 
I  learned  so  much  about  the  dogs  that 
she   wrote   the   book,    "Dogs   of   the 
World,"  which  the  Library  of  Con- 
S     selected     for     printing    into 
1  Braille  for  blind  school  children.  As 
a  reward  for  her  interest,  the  asso- 
ciation   elected    her    vice-president 
and    chairman    of    the    ways    and 
means  committee. 
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Display  Assistance 
of  'Seeing  Eye'  Dog 


Miss   Hazel   Hurst   of    Og- 
densburg  Gives  Inter- 
esting Address  Be- 
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fore  Rotary 


Miss  ^Hizel  Hurst  of  Ogdensburg, 
Who  has  teen  totally  blind  since  a 
few  weeks'  after  her  birth,  and  her 
"Seeing  Eye"  dog,  Babe,  provided  an 
unusually  interesting  program  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Rotary  club  yester- 
day noon  at  Hotel  Oneonta,  Miss 
Hurst  supplementing  her  talk  about 
her  experiences  with  an  explanation 
of  the  training  of  the  dogs  and  a 
demonstration  of  their  assistance. 

During  the  meeting,  Dr.  George  J. 
Dann  welcomed  Gerald  A.  Terpennlng 
as  a  member  of  the  club. 

A  letter  from  the  Johnson  City 
club,  expressing  its  appreciation  of 
the  visit  of  L.  P.  Hamilton  of  One- 
onta, Rotary  district  governor,  was 
read  by  J.  A.  McCarthy,  secretary  of 
the  club. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  called  upon  to 
present  Miss  Hurst,  who  has  been  a 
guest  at  his  home  during  the  time 
she  has  been  in  Oneonta  and  he  said 
that  the  demand  for  addresses  will 
keep  her  in  Oneonta  for  another 
week.  He  mentioned  the  assistance 
which  the  Ogdensburg  Rotary  club 
has  been  able  to  give  Miss  Hurst  since 
she  was  six  years  old,  and  mentioned 
the  fact  that  she  completed  a  four 
year  course  in  the  Ogdensburg  high 
school  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Miss  Hurst  expressed  her  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunities  that  have 
been  given  her,  and  said  that  she 
hopes  to  repay  them  in  part  by  ex- 
plaining something  of  the  problems 
blind  young  people  face  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  may  overcome  their 
handicap  until,  like  herself,  they  may 
feel  that  they  would  not  exchange 
places  with  any  of  their  sighted 
friends.  She  said  that  she  felt  the 
training  and  education  she  has  had 
enables  her  to  take  a  part  in  the  life 
of  the  day,  and  that  she  hopes  to 
do  that  creditably. 

She  explained  the  training  given 
dogs  at  the  "Seeing  Eye"  school, 
which  was  founded  seven  years  ago 
and  which  has  provided  160  dogs 
for  the  guidance  of  the  blind,  saying 
that  it  costs  about  $1,000  to  train  a 
dog  which  is  sold  for  $150,  friends  of 
the  work  contribute  the  balance  be- 
cause they  recognize  few  would  be 
able  to  pay  the  full  amount.  She 
pointed  out  that  there  are  more  than 
10,000  people  in  the  country  who 
would  benefit  from  the  services  of 
these  dogs. 

She  described  the  training  of  the 
dogs,  most  of  them  given  for  the  work 
and  selected  on  a  basis  of  their  in- 
telligence rather  than  because  of  a 
pedigree. 


Applicants  for  a  dog  are  required 
to  spend  at  least  four  weeks  at  the 
school,  learning  how  to  employ  the 
dogs  and  are  not  allowed  to  go  out 
until  they  satisfy  those  conducting 
the  venture  that  they  are  entirely 
safe.  She  explained  that  in  the 
seven  years  that  the  plan  has  been 
working,  not  a  serious  accident  has 
been  reported  for  any  person  aided 
by  a  "seeing  eye." 

The  people  going  to  the  school  to 
receive  a  dog  are  first  given  a  search- 
ing psychological  study  to  determine 
their  peculiar  traits,  and  then  a  par- 
ticular dog  is  picked  out  for  them, 
making  a  team  that  seems  admirably 
suited,  each  to  the  other.  Her  con- 
fidence in  her  dog  is  so  great  that 
she  said  any  little  mistake  causes  her 
to  ponder  what  she  has  done  wrong, 
and  inevitably  she  had  found  some 
fault  in  response  to  the  dog's  action. 
In  closing,  Miss  Hurst,  who  is  23 
years  old,  said  that  blind  people  do 
not  seek  sympathy,  but  that  they  are 
fully  appreciative  of  any  cooperation 
which  may  be  extended  them  in  a 
effort  to  become  useful  members 
society. 
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DOG  SCHOOL 


To   the   Editor  of   the   Post: 

Sir— I  noticed  in  your  paper  the  week 
before  last  that  the  "New  England 
School  for  Training  Dogs"  has  been 
denied  the  use  of  Soldiers  Field  in  All- 
ston  Sunday  mornings.  On  what  specific 
grounds  I  am  not  sure,  but  one  of  them 
was  that  the  dogs  were  being  trained 
on  Sunday.  Another  was  that  it  was  a 
commercial  enterprise.  It  seems  too  bad 
that  after  eight  years  this  action  has 
been    taken. 

I  wonder  If  those  people  responsible 
for  taking  away  this  privilege  realize 
that  Sunday  is  the  only  day  most  of  us 
have  tree  in  which  to  take  advantage  of 
the  a 

nost   of   us   are    worl  ile,    As 

ill    01 
us  are  amateurs  training  out 
but   a.«    rank    amateurs    «ve    require    the 
tance  of  a   real   trainer.   Hans   Tos- 
Ing  just  that.  The  only  n 
Involved    Is   a   voluntary   26  cents   ■ 
tlon,     which    helps     to    defray     club    ex- 
penses. 

uiiy  do   I    Ceel   in  this  proj- 

ect?    1    happen    to    ha\e    a   "Si 

1     trained     at     "The  Eye." 

Morristown,  N.  J.  This  dog  mean's  a 
great  deal  to  me,  ae  It  enables  me  to 
tj-avel  anywhere  and  everywhere  in 
safety. 

However,  he  had  developed  a  vicious- 
ness  toward  other  dogs  which  put  me 
under  a  great  mental  strain.  I  was  in- 
vited over  to  this  school  to  be  assisted 
in  correcting- this  bad  habit  and  to  ease 
my  mind,  and  the  results  have  been  so 
gratifying  I  expect  to  have  a  well  be- 
haved dog  again  shortly.  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  voluntary  donation  until  I 
read  of  It  in  your  paper,  and  although 
I    wished    to    contribute    1    was    refused 

1    !'  lmPe   that   the   vise   of   the 

as  I 
worth 
many    i  Imes    thi  .  niences   it 

.   if  any.  ,.;,. 


WOMEN'S    CHURCH    SOCIETIE! 


Somerville   Federation    Holds    Meeting  I 
Clarendon  Hill   Presbyterian   ( hnre;  ! 

The  first  open  meeting  of  the  '1 
season  of  the  Somerville  Federation  tt 
Women's  Church  Societies  was  held  h 
Friday  afternoon,  October  16, 
Clarendon  Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  ji 
Poiwdei  Housi  boulevard.  Mrs.  Will* 
H.  Purnell,  president,  called  the  mi  j- 
ing  to  order,  after  which  she  cordil  I 
greeted  the  members  of  the  Federa:  tr 
and  their  friends.  She  then  introdu  £ 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  McKinnon,  president  # 
the  Woman's  Social  Union  of  the  host  U 
church,  who  extended  the  welcome  .  £ 
hospitality   of   her  church   women. 

Rev.    Alexander    Mitchell,    pastor,   c  - 
ducted     the     devotional     service     wl 
opened      with    all     singing       "Stand 
Stand   Up   for   Jesus."     Mrs.    Robert  KB 
read    from    the    Scriptures,   and    then    i 
in    prayer.      Then    followed    a    solo,    '  |s 
Life's  Highway,"  by  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  "V*  - 
lace,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Winifred  F<  I 
The    treasurer's    statement    showed    t  t 
$62.25   had    been   donated   by    the   Fedt - 
tion   for   the  support   of   the   Daily  Va  - 
tion     Bible     School      of     Trinity     Ital  l 
Church   on   Somerville  a~enue.     Short  I 
ports  were  given  by  the  chairmen  of    e 
different   departments.     Mrs.  Maude  T  - 
1  i ii,    of   the    hospital    visitation    work,    I 
ported     that    visiting    at    the    Somerv  e 
Hospital      was      carried      on,      on      ev  ■ 
Wednesday     afternoon     throughout 
year  by  Federation  members  from  a  iJ 
ferent   church   each   month.   She   appei    I 
for   the   donations   of   good   books   to     9 
in  this  work.     Mrs.   YV.  A.  R.  Babcock  l 
charge    of    the    Christmas    fund    for 
Italian    Church,    asked    for    co-operat  n 
from    Federation     members    in    plann  g 
Christian  cheer  at  Trinity  Church. 

.Mrs.    F.    YV     Prechtel,    chairman    of    • 
operation  with  welfare  agen< 
the    needs    and    appealed    for    hel; 
sewing    for    the    Visiting    Nursing    A;  - 
ciation    and  the  Somerville  Hi 
asked  for   volunteers   for   the   Red    Cifij 
roll   call. 

The   chairman  of  legislation.  Dr.  E<  h 
L.     H'urd,     urged     all     to    vote      no    th  ■ 
times,    on    the    granting    of    licenses    M 
the    sale    of   alcoh'  rages    in   St  M 

erville,  for  the  sake  of  the  bettermjCj 
of  the  city.  She  informed  all  lha  I 
sample  ballet  was  to  be  mailed  to  e  H 
voter,   and   advised   those   present  to  gU 

ful    and    thoughtful    consider, 
the     many     candidates     and     to     maktT 
choice   of   candidates   before   - 
polls. 

For  the  spiritual  life  department,  ?■ 
E.  Tallmadge  Root  stressed  the  "Ang<  * 
Hour,"  or  morning  devotions  for  chul 
woni'  | 

The    roll    call    shewed    ail    attellu.      I 

about  125.  Following  ""  offering  d<  - 
cated  bj  Mrs.  E.  T.  Root.  Mrs.  Wall  e 
sang   the  hymn.   "J    would   1"    liki 
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The  afternoon's  program  was  in  charge  ' 
of  the  Friendly  Circle  of  the  Blind,  a 
Community  Relations  department,  Mrs. 
George  E.  Grover,  chairman.  The  first 
speaker  was  Miss  Florence  W.  Birehard, 
state  supervisor  of  adult  employment  for 
the  blind.  She  expressed  her  pleasure  in 
being-  given  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  meeting,  and  solicited  patronage  of 
articles  on  sale  in  the  vestry  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting.  The  articles  were  made 
by  the  blind   in   their  homes. 

Emil  Schoener,  of  the  Boston  Trade 
School  for  the  Blind,  blind  himself,  next 
held  the  .interest  and  close  attention  of 
the  audience  "while  he  told  his  story  of 
assisting  in  helping  to  aid  the  blind  in 
earning  a  living.  He  introduced  his  fine 
German  shepherd  dog,  Hermes,  and  put 
him  through  some  of  his  obedience  exer- 
cises and  directionary  requests  and  com- 
mands. He  told  of  the  School  of  the 
"Seeing  Eye,"  in  Morristown,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  these  clogs  are  "educated," 
not  "trained,"  to  lead  'the  blind.  Norman 
Frank  introduced  these  dogs  into  this 
country  from  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
There  are  now  about  225  in  the  United 
States.  As  young  puppies  they  are 
trained  for  three  months  before  a  blind 
man  takes  them.  It  takes  a  man  about 
one  month  to  train  at  the  school  with 
the  dog  that  he  is  to  buy.  Mr.  Schoener 
told  how  he  had  traveled  safely  in  all 
kinds  of  traffic  in  Boston  for  over  two 
years  with  his  dog,  Hermes.  He  ap- 
pealed not  for  pity  for  the  blind  but  a 
chance  for  them  to  stand  on  their 
own  two  feet  and  become  self-support- 
ing and  useful  citizens  in  their  com- 
munity and  asked  assistance  in  helping 
to  accomplish  this  noble  work.  The  dog 
led  Mr.  Schoener  from  the  platform  to 
his  seat  in  the  front  row,  a  trip  neither 
had  taken  before,  to  demonstrate  the 
dog's   ability   to   lead. 

After  action  on  Article  VI  of  the  by- 
laws on  finances  and  voting  to  buy 
folders  and  pledge  cards  for  furthering 
the  work  of  the  "Angelus  Hour,"  all 
stood  to  express  their  appreciation  for 
the  hospitality  extended  to  the  Federa- 
tion by  the  members  of  Woman's  Social 
Un'on    of    the    church. 

The  meeting  closed  by  all  repeating 
the   "Mizpah   Benediction." 

Members  and  their  friends  stayed  to 
inspect  and  purchase  articles  made  by 
blind  in  their  homes,  on  display  in  the 
vestry.  Miss  Birehard,  in  charge  of  the 
sale,  expressed  her  pleasure  at  the  re- 
sults, saying  that  the  amount  realized 
from  the  sale  of  each  article  was  given 
directly  to  the  maker,  thus  bringing  not 
only  joy  and  satisfaction  of  work  well 
done  but  of  being  able  to  make  an  arti- 
cle   of    commercial    value. 
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BLIND  PASTOR  TO  SPEAK 


Fqrraer     Missionary     in     China     to 
^Trea,ch  in  Thr««— CHurcnes  Here 

A  blind  clergyman  who  is  led  into 
his  pulpit  by  his  dog,  his  constant 
companion  in  all  his  travels,  will 
preach  in  three  different  Philadel- 
phia churches  tomorrow. 

He  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Blair, 

I  formerly    a    missionary,    who   was 

]  blinded  in  China.     With  the  aid  of 

his  "seeing  eye"  he  has  continued 

his  ministry. 

At  11  o'clock,  he  preaches  in  St. 
Paul's  P.  E.  Church,  Ogontz;  at  4 
o'clock  at  St.  Luke  and  the 
Epiphany,  13th  and  Spruce  sts.,  and 
at  8  P.  M.,  at  the  Overbrook  Pres- 
byterian Church,  63d  and  City  Line. 


SEEING  EYE  OPENS  DRIVE 


$400,000    and    20,000    New    Mem- 
bers Sought  by  Group  A  i  d  i  ngjlUnd 

A  campaign  for  $400,000  and  20,- 
000  new  members  was  opened  yes- 
terday by  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  the  philan- 
thropic school  established  in  1929 
to  educate  German  shepherd  dogs 
to  guide  the  blind  and  to  teach  the 
blind  how  to  use  them.  The  drive 
will  be  carried  on  this  Fall  and 
Winter  in  the  major  cities  of  the 
United   States. 

Booth  Tarkington,  the  author, 
who  is  serving  as  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  organization's  national 
membership  committee,  issued  an 
appeal  for  support  of  the  campaign, 
in  which  he  declared  that  a  Seeing 
Eye  dog  brought  a  blind  man  or 
woman  "freedom  and  a  friend." 

"To  be  a  member  of  the  Seeing 
Eye,"  he  said,  "is  to  take  part  in 
the  tremendous  and  rornar.tiC2.llv 
inspiring  business  of  resurrecting 
a  fellow-being,  enabling  him  tc 
step  from  darkness  and  immobility 
into  light  and  motion  by  means  oi 
the  expertly  trained  intelligence  ol 
faithful,  devoted  dogs." 

The  organization  already  has  pro- 
vided 250  dog  guides  for  blind  mer 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.    Memberships    on    an    annua 
i  basis  run  from  $2  to  $100  and  up 
!  ward,   in   varying  classes. 


SEEING  EYE  IN 
FUNDSDRIVE 

SeeKs  $400,000  and  Total 
of  20,000  Members 


ith  Tarkington,  author,  who  re- 
suffered  six  months  of  total 
blindness,  acting;  as  honorary  president 
of  a  national  membership  committee  of 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown, 
X.  J.,  Isssued  a  call  yesterday  to  all 
Americans  who  love  dog's  and  would 
like  to  help  the  Mind  to  join  The  Seeing 
as  members.  Mr.  Tarkington'*  ap- 
peal for  the  formal  opening  of  a  cam- 
paign for  MOD, 000  and  20.000  new  mem- 
bers, which  "ill  be  conducted  by  Th* 
Seeing  Eye  this  autumn  and  winter  in 
most  of  the  major  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  is  a  philan- 
thropic school  supported  by  members, 
established  in  1929  by  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis,  (>r  New  fork,  to  educate  Ger- 
shepherd  dogs  to  guide  the  blind, 
and    to    educate    the    blind    to   use    them. 

Joining  Mr.  Tarkington  in  his  apeal 
yesterday  were  If*  widely  known  Ameri- 
who  are  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Among  them  are  Charles  Francis 
Adams   and  .Robert   F.    Herrick   of  Bos- 
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Prwleges  for 
fttsW  Blind 
to  Be  Demaiidei 


They  are  blind  and  they  have 
dogs  to  lead  them.  But  when 
they  come  to  elevators  in  many 
large  buildings,  they  are  told: 
"No  dogs  allowed." 

So  they  climb  the  stairs.  Fight- 
ing this  rule,  J.  L.  Sinykin,  train- 
er of  Seeing  Eye  dogs  for  the 
blind,  yesterday  began  a  cam- 
paign to  pass  laws  permitting 
eye-dogs  to  take  their  masters 
into  any  hotel,  cafe  or  elevator. 

He  will  explain  his  program  at 
the  Master  Eyes  dinner-dance 
November  16  at  the  Ambassador, 
where  funds  will  be  raised  to 
provide  a  number  of  blind  pew 
sons  with  trained  dogs. 
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[PROJECT  TO 
HELP  BLIND 
ASKS  MEMBERS 


Booth  Tarkington,  author,  who 
recently  suffered  six  months  of 
total  blindness,  acting  as  honorary 
president  of  a  national  membership 
committee  for  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  issued  a  call 
yesterday  to  all  American  who  love 
dogs  and  would  like  the  help  the 
blind,  to  join  the  Seeing  Eye  as 
members.  Mr.  Tarkington's  appeal 
was  the  formal  opening  of  a  cam- 
paign for  $400,000  and  20,000  new 
members,  which  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Seeing  Eye  this  autumn 
and  winter  in  most  of  the  major  | 
cities  of   the  United   States.  I 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  is  a  phil- 
anthropic school  supported  by 
members,  established  in  1929  by 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  of  New  York, 
to  educate  German  shepherd  dogs 
to  guide  the  blind,  and  to  educate 
the   blind   to  use  them. 

The  Seeing  Eye,  unique  alike  in 
the  educational  and  philanthropic 
worlds,  has  already  provided  250 
dog  guides  for  blind  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  persons  now  walk  safely 
through  busy  street  traffic  without 
human  assistance.  Besides,  they 
have  in  a  great  many  cases  been 
enabled  to  pursue  gainful  occupa- 
tions, which  they  could  not  other- 
wise have  followed. 

Mrs.  Eustis,  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  national  mem- 
bership enrollment,  reports  that 
within  the  next  12  months  alone, 
the  Seeing  Eye  expects  to  edu- 
cate 100  dogs  and  to  teach  as 
many  blind  people  to  use  them. 
The  school  co-operates  with  groups 
and  organizations  concerned  with 
the  general  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Not  all  blind  people  can  use  the 
dogs.  Some  are  too  young,  some 
too  old,  and  many  are  temper- 
mentally  or  otherwise  unfitted. 
However,  Mrs.  Eustis  estimates 
that  about  10.000  people  in  America 
would  benefit  through  a  dog 
guide. 
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SeeingEyeU.S.DrWefor$400,090 
\rts  Tomorrow  in  Behalf  of  Blind 
md  School  for  Training  Dog  Guides 


"One  of  the  happy  facts  of  the 
century,"  says  Booth  Tarkington,  in 
a  statement  made  public  yesterday, 
"is  the,  possibility  of  'resurrecting'  a 
blind  person,  enabling  him  to  step 
from  darkness  and  immobility  into 
light  a/id  motion,  by  means  of  the 
expertly  trained  intelligence  of 
faithful,  devoted  dogs." 

Mr.  Tarkington,  who  refers  to  his 
own  "brief  six  months  of  total  blind- 
ness." is  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  national  committee  on 
membership  enrollment,  which  to- 
morrow starts  a  country-wide  move- 
ment for  a  security  fund  of  $400,000 
through  contributions  from  20.000 
new  members  of  the  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc. 

The  Seeing  Eye.  unique  alike  in 
the  educational  and  philanthropic 
world,  is  the  school  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  which  educates  German  shep- 
herd dogs  to  guide  blind  persons, 
and  instructs  selected  applicants  in 
use  of  these  dogs,  which  afterwards 
j  become  their  faithful  companions. 
The  school,  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  in  1929.  already  has  pro- 
vided 250  dog  guides  for  blind  men 
and  women,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, who  now  get  along  through 
busy  street  traffic  without  human 
assistance,  and  in  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  enabled  to 
pursue  gainful  occupations. 
Celebrated  Duo 

The  most  celebrated  duo  of  "Good 
Companions."  as  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott.  friend  of  the  Seeing  Eye  phil- 
anthropy, frequently  calls  them,  is 
Morris  S.  Frank  and  Buddy,  dean  of 
all  scientifically  educated  blind- 
leading  dogs  in  America,  recently 
given  a  celebration  on  his  10th 
birthday.  Mr.  Frank  and  Buddy 
demonstrated  eight  years  ago  that 
they  could  take  care  of  themselves 
at  the  most  crowded  street  intersec- 
tions of  American  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. They  have  traveled  50.000  miles 
afoot,  by  train,  bus,  boat,  and  plane. 

The  project  started  in  1928  when 
someone  read  to  Mr.  Frank  an  arti- 
cle in  a  weekly  magazine  written  by 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  now  of  New 
York,  who  then  was  conducting  a 
breeding  and  experiment  station  at 
Mt.  Pelerin.  Switzerland.  She  told 
of  the  shepherd  dogs  educated  to 
lead  blinded  German  war  veterans. 
Mr.  Frank,  then  living  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  cabled  Mrs.  Eustisc  asking 
how  he  might  procure  such  a  dog. 
She  invited  him  to  come  and  see. 

Skeptics  feared  that  the  success  in 
Germany  could  not  be  duplicated  in 
America,  with  its  faster  tempo  and 
greater  complexity  of  traffje.  But, 
Mr.  Frank  and  Buddy  were  success- 
ful. He  then  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Eustis  that  steps  be  taken  to  hefp 
provide  dog  guides  for  other  blild 
persons  in  America.    Together  thjy 


founded  the  Seeing  Eye.  Mrs.  Eustis 
is  president,  and  Mr.  Frank  is  vice- 
president,  division  for  the  blind. 
To  Train  100  Animals 

Mrs.  Eustis  reports  that  within  the 
next  12  months,  the  Seeing  Eye  ex- 
pects to  educate  100  dogs  and  to 
teach  as  many  blind  people  to  use 
them. 

Not  all  blind  people  can  use  the 
dogs.  Some  are  too  young,  some  too 
old,  and  many  are  temperamentally 
or  otherwise  unfitted.  Mrs.  Eustis 
estimates  that  about  10.000  in  Amer- 
ica would  benefit  through  a  dog 
guide. 

Of  the  $400,000  security  fund 
sought  by  the  Seeing  Eye,  $275,000  is 
to  become  an  endowment  to  guaran- 
tee permanence  of  the  philanthropic 
enterprise.  The  remaining  $125,000 
will  be  used  for  budget  require- 
ments Memberships  on  an  annual 
basis  run  from  $2  to  $100  and  up- 
wards, in   /arying  classes. 

The  Seeing  Eye  does  not  give  dogs 
away.  The  blind  who  become  eli- 
gible to  instruction  at  the  school 
buy  them  for  $150  each.  If  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  cannot  pay  cash, 
he  pledges  himself  to  reimburse  the 
school  through  installments.  This 
$150.  if  and  when  paid,  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost.  It  takes  four 
years  to  educate  a  Seeing  Eye  dog 
trainer:  each  dog  must  be  schooled 
for  three  months,  and  a#ather 
month  of  instruction  at  Morristown 
is  necessary  for  the  person  who  is  to 
use  the  dog  guide.  The  total  cost 
averages  between  $900  and  $1000  a 
blind  person  provided  with  a  Seeing 
Eye  guide. 

A  dog's  working  life  Is  normally 
about  10  years.  When  a  dog  guide 
is  retired  or  dies  prematurely,  the 
master  or  mistress  "goes  blind 
again"  until  another  dog  can  be  pro- 
vided. 
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APPEAL  ISSUED 
SEEING  EYE 


Author's 


Statement  Opens 
Campaign  for  $400,000  and 
20,000  New  Members. 


Booth  Tarkington,  author,  who 
recently  suffered  six  months  of  to- 
tal blindness,  acting  as  honorary 
president  of  a  national  membership 
committee  for  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  issued  a  call 
yesterday  to  all  Americans  who  We 
dogs  and  would  like  to  help  the 
blind,  to  join  The  Seeing  Eye  as 
members. 

Mr.  Tarkington's  appeal  was  the 
formal  opening  of  a  campaign  for 
$400,000  and  20,000  new  members, 
which  will  be  conducted  by  The 
Seeing  Eye  this  autumn  and  winter 
in  most  of  the  major  cities  of  the 
United   States. 

Dogs  Guide  Blind 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Is  a  phil- 
anthropic school  supported  by  mem- 
bers, established  in  1929  by  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis  of  New  York  city, 
to  educate  German  shepherd  dogs 
to  guide  the  blind,  and  to  educate 
the   blind   to   use   them. 

Joining  Mr.  Tarkington  in  his  ap- 
peal were  19  widely-known  Ameri- 
cans, members  of  the  committee. 
They^  include  Charles  Francis 
Adams  of  Boston,  Leasing  J.  Rosen- 
wald  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Edsel  B. 
Ford  of  Detroit,  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  De 
Mille  of  Hollywood,  John  W.  Davis 
and  Henry  A.  Colgate  of  New  York, 
and  William  Allen  White  of  Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Mr.  Tarkington's  statement  said, 
in  part: 

Noble  Endeavor 

"To  be  a  member  of  The  See- 
ing Eye  is  to  take  part  in  the 
tremendous  and  romantically  in- 
spiring business  of  resurrecting  a 
fellow  being,  enabling  him  to  step 
from  darkness  and  immobility 
into  light  and  motion,  by  means 
of  the  expertly  trained  intelli- 
gence of  faithful,  devoted  dogs. 
That  this  resurrection  can  be 
made  to  occur  is  one  of  the  happy 
facts  of  our  century;  that  It  shall 
be   made   to   occur  so   generously 


often  that  every  blind  oerson  ac- 
tlve  enough  to  have  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog  Bhall  HAVE  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog  must  become  the  fact. 

"If  to  all  of  us  who  feel  sym- 
nathv  for  the  blind  can  be  added 
to  all  of  those  of  us  who  love 
dogs,  then  the  membership  in  The 
Seeing  Eye  will  be  so  large  that 
no  able-bodied  blind  person  in  our 
land  need  remain  unblessed  by 
Freedom  and  a  Friend!  And  hu- 
manity's debt  to  dogs  will  be 
even    greater." 

The  Seeing  Eye,  unique  alike  in 
he  educational  and  philanthropic 
vorlds,  has  already  provided  250 
'og  guides  for  blind  men  and 
•omen  in  all  .parts  of  the  country. 
These  persons  now  walk  safely 
hrough  busy  street  traffic  without 
niman  assistance.  Besides,  they 
lave  in  a  great  many  cases  been 
nabled  to  pursue  gainful  occupa- 
:ons,  which   they  could  not  other- 

•ise  have  followed. 


Tarkington  Issues  Call 
For  Aid  to  Seeing  Eye 


Author,  Once  Sightless,  Asks 
for  Help  to  Blind 

Booth  Tarxlngton,  wuo  five  years 
ago  suffered  six  months  of  total 
blindness,  issued  a  call  yesterday  to 
all  persons  who  are  fond  of  dogs  and 
would  like  to  help  the  blind  to  Join 
The  Seeing  Eye. 

The  appeal  by  Mr.  Tarkington,  who 
is  serving  as  honorary  president  of 
the  national  membership  committee 
of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  formally  opened  the  cam- 
paign for  $400,000  and  20.000  new 
members,  which  will  be  conducted 
this  fall  and  winter  in  most  major 
cities. 

"To  be  a  member  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  Is  to  take  part  in  the  trcmen 
and  romantically  inspiring  business 
of  resurrecting  a  fellow  bping,  en- 
abling him  to  step  from  darkness  and 
immobility  into  light  and  motion,  by 

means  of  the  expertly  trained  intel- 
ligence of  faithful,  devoted  dogs,"  Mr. 
Tarkington  said. 

"During  the  brief  six  months  of 
total  blindness  that  happened  to  me, 
I  was  made  aware  very  movingly  of 
the  warm  hearts  of  my  fellows,  both 
friends  and  strangers.  I  was  always 
aware  of  the  warm  hearts  of  dogs.  I 
have  had  the  proofs  of  sympathy.  I 
know  that  all  sorts  of  people  every- 
where wish  to  help  those  who  are 
blind;  and  therefore  I  know  that  peo- 
ple have  only  to  learn  about  The  See- 
ing Eye  to  Join  it  and  thus  help  it  to 
train  more  and  more  dogs  for  more 
and  more  blind  people  to  have — and 
with  their  dogs  have  life  again." 
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Seeing  Eye  Official  Praises 
(f%  Performance  of  Dog  Guides 

Visitor   From   Training    School    Explains    Work 
Carried  Out   Among   Blinded 


The  blinded  are  made  to  see,  to 
gain  a  new  self-esteem  and  reliance 
and  to  take  up  normal  work  with 
the  aid  of  guide  dogs  developed  s>c 
the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  explained  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga 
Campbell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
division  for  the  blind  of  the  organi- 
zation, who  is  visiting  friends  in 
Utah  and  interpreting  the  work  of 
her  organization. 

Started  in  1929 

Developed  «in  1929  after  several 
years  of  experimentation,  the  See- 
ing Eye  has  furnished  275  trained 
dogs  to  blinded  persons,  has  six  in- 
structors, a  kennel  of  75  of  the  in- 
telligent German  shepherd  dogs  and 
many  more  orders  than  can  be  filled, 
said  Mrs.  Campbell.  In  Salt  Lake 
City  Sunday  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  Mrs. 
Campbell  visited  with  Murray  B. 
Allen,  executive  secretary  of  the 
state  commission  for  the  blind,  and 
Monday  will  discuss  problems  of  thej 
sightless  with  Frank  Driggs,  super-1 
intendent  of  the  school  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  at  Ogden. 

Of  the  120,000  blinded  persons  In 
the  United  States,  Mrs.  Campbell 
estimates  that  approximately  10.000 
are  eligible  for  guide  dogs.  They 
must  be  totally  blind,  or  they  are 
not  entirely  dependent  on  the  dog, 
then  there  are  age  and  other  limi- 
tations. 

"The  German  shepherd  dog  was 
chosen  because  it  accepts  responsi- 
bility to  a  higher  degree  than  other 
dogs,"  Mrs.  Campbell  declared. 
"Then,  too,  it  is  the  proper  size, 
has  the  right  coat  of  hair,  an  even 
disposition  and  is  easily  fed." 
Training  Needs 

Mrs.  Campbell  reports  that  it  re- 
quires three  months  to  educate  a 
dog,  one  month  to  get  the  blinded 
person  accustomed  to  going  with 
the  animal  and  four  years  to  in- 
struct a  dog  trainer,  the  first  month 
of  which  he  works  with  bandages 
on   his  eyes. 


Mrs.  Campbell  herself  has  spent 
25  years  in  the  service  of  the  blind, 
has  been  twice  decorated  by  the 
Jugoslav  government  for  distin- 
guished service  in  philanthropic 
work  and  is  of  a  family  of  sever 
which  has  been  devoted  to  work  foi 
the  sightless. 
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woman  Official  Tells  Utahns 
Value  Of  'Seeing  Eye'  To  Blind 


Work  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  whose  serv- 
ice to  the  blind  has  attracted 
wide  interest  since  the  com- 
pany was  formed  in  1929,  was 
explained  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dran- 
ga Campbell,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  division  of  the 
blind,  who  is  visiting  in  Salt 
Lake  and  conferring  with  lead- 
ers of  associations  for  the 
blind    here. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  who  has 
spent  25  years  in  the  service 
of  the  blind,  has  been  deco- 
rated on  two  occasions  by  the 
Jugoslav  government  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  philan- 
thropic work. 

Problems  of  the  blind  were 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  Murray  B.  Allen,  executive 
secretary  of  the  state  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  yesterday, 
and  today  the  company  execu- 
tive will  confer  with  Frank 
Driggs,  superintendent  of  the 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  at 
Ogden. 

The    Seeing    Eye    has    fur- 


nished 275  trained  dogs  to  blind- 
ed persons,  has  six  instructors, 
a  kennel  of  75  of  the"  intelli- 
gent German  shepherd  dogs 
and  many  more  orders  than 
can  be  filled,  Mrs.  Campbell 
explained. 

The/e  are  120,000  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  and 
approximately  10,000  of  these 
ape  eligible  for  guide  dogs. 
Age,  degree  of  blindness  and 
other  limitations  influence  eli- 
gibility, of  blind,,  persons,  Mrs. 
Campbell  explained. 

The  German  shepherd  dog 
was  chosen  because  it  accepts 
responsibility  to  a  higher  de- 
gree than  other  dogs.  Its  size, 
disposition  and  coat  of  hair 
also  are  factors  favoring  the 
selection. 

It  requires  three  months  to 
train  the  dog,  one  month  to 
get  the  blinded  person  accus- 
tomed to  going  with  the  ani- 
mal and  four  years  to  instruct 
a  dog  trainer,  Mrs.  Campbell 
said.  During  the  first  month, 
the  trainer  works  with  his  eyes 
bandaged.  y 
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BOOTH  TARKINGTON  OPENS 

DRIVE  FOR  SEEING  EYE 

Booth  Tarkington,  author,  has 
opened  a  campaign  to  raise  $400,0UU 
and  obtain  20,000  new  members  ol 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  philanthropic 
school  at  Whippany  to  educate  C»er- 
man  shepherd  dogs  to  guide  the  blind 
and  to  educate  the  blind  to  use  them. 
Tarkington  recently  suffered  six 
months  of  total  blindness. 

Tarkington  is  honorary  president 
of  a  national  membership  drive  for 
The  Seeing  Eye  and  has  issued  an 
appeal  to  "all  Americans  who  love 
dogs  and  who  would  like  to  help  the 
blind"   to   join  the   organization. 

The  Seeing  Eye  expects  to  educate 
100  dags  and  as  many  blind  persons 
within  the  next  year.  It  takes  four 
months  to  educate  a  trainer  of  Seeing 
Eye  dogs.  Each  dog  must  be  schooled 
for  three  months  and  then  a  month  of 
instruction  is  necessary  for  the  Person 
who  is  to  use  the  dog  guide.  The 
working  life  of  a  dog  is  normally 
about  ten  years. 

The  Seeing  Eye  Training  School  is 
located  in  one  of  the  beautiful  Mc- 
Ewen  estates  on  the  Whippany  road, 
Whippany. 


GUIDE  DOG  TO  BE 

SHOWN   BY   BLIN 


I 

V  Mi 


MAN 


Editor,  Melrose  Free  Press* 

Would  you  allow  me  space  in 
your  valuable  paper  to  correct  an 
erroneous  idea  prevalent  among 
the  people  of  Melrose,  that  Emil 
Schoener  and  his  Guide  Dog,  who 
is  to  appear  in  High  School  Hall 
November  6th  for  theAnnual  Milk 

|  Fund  Benefit  of  the  Melrose  High- 

1  lands    Woman's    Club,    is    in    some 

way     connected     with     the     public 

j  training    of    dogs    on    the    Athletic 

Field  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Mr.  Schoener  is  a  blind  man  and 
brings  with  him  his  Guide  Dog, 
trained  by  the  Society  of  the  See- 
ing Eye. 

This  dog,  a  beauuful  German 
Shepard,  is  one  of  the  few  in  this 
section  which  has  been  trained 
along  with  his  master,  to  act  as 
eyes  for  the  blind  man.  These  dogs 
are  of  superior  intelligence  and  all 
who  see  them  marvel  at  their  in- 
stinct and  ability  to  act  as  almost 
human  guides  for  the  blind. 
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Eyes  That  See  for  the  Blind 

it 


BARRY,  one  of  those  intelligent  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs,  will  demonstrate 
his  comprehension  of  the  movements  of  humans  at  a  dinner  dance 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  November  16,  held  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  supply  dogs  like  Barry  to  **""'!   nrnnrfi"   '"   T  "" 


Angeles  County.   The  dogs  have  proven  themselves  marvelous  aids. 


Mr.   Schoener  speakes   on   Train- 
ing' the   Adult  Blind   and   uses   the 
dog  to   illustrate  his  talk. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kindness, 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ada  H.  Bell 

Chairman  Child  Welfare, 

Melrose  Highlands   Woman's   Club. 
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Show  Aid  to  Blind 


MORRIS  FRANK  AND  BUDDY 


To  explain  the  work  being  done 
in  training  dogs  as  guardians  of 
the  blind,  Morris  Frank  and  his 
companion  Buddy  arrived  in  De- 
troit Wednesday.  Mr.  Frank,  who 
did  the  pioneer  work  in  training 
dogs  especially  for  the  aid  of  the 
blind,  will  give  a  series  of  talks 
on  the  work  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

Since  Mr.  Frank  started  his 
work,  more  than  250  blind  per- 
sons have  obtained  dogs  at  The 
Seeing  Eye,  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Frank,  too,  is  blind  and  started 
on  his  work  in  1928  after  he  had 
gone  to  Switzerland  to  get  Buddy, 
the  first  scientifically  educated  dog 
to  guide  a  blind  person  in  this 
Country. 
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SEEING  EYE  GETS  $25,000 

Anonymous  Gift   Is  Announced  at 
Luncheon  to  Aid  Drive. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $25,000  to 
the  Security  Fund  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  was  announced  at  a  luncheon 
at  Sherry's  yesterday  afternoon  of 
more  than  100  persons  who  hav,e 
volunteered  to  work  in  the  cany 
paign  to  raise  at  least  $50,000  in 
New  York  City.  The  national  mem- 
bership committee  is  seeking  $400;- 
000  for  The  Seeing  Eye,  a  schoal 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  engaged  iiji 
teaching  German  shepherd  dogs  to 
guide  the  blind  and  teaching  thi*3 
blind  to  nee  the  dogs. 

Speakers  at  the  luncheon,  the  firs;i 
meeting  of  the  volunteers,  were 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  president  of. 
the  school;  Elliott  S.  Humphrey, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  training; 
and  research,  and  Mrs.  Wank 
Cheney,  one  of  the  co-chairmen  0$ 
the  membership  enrollment  com* 
mittee.  The  other  co-chairmen  are] 
Mrs.  William  S.  Paley,  who  pre-<- 
sided,  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vander-f 
bilt  Whitney.  J 
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The  Blind  Student 

Russell  Darbo,  27,  blind  University 
of  California  Law  School  student,  hitch- 
hiked all  the  way  to  New  York  with  his 
Seeing  Eye  dog  Mia.  He  had  hoped  to 
get  a  place  on  an  amateur  radio  program 
but  was  unsuccessful.  It  took  him  six 
weeks  to  make  the  journey.  Sometimes 
he  covered  eighty  miles  in  a  day,  but 
he  had  to  do  much  walking  because 
few  motorists  cared  to  take  on  both  a 
dog  and  a  man. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
return  journey  until  The  American  S. 
P.  C.  A.  stepped  into  the  picture  and 
even  arranged  for  the  dog  and  his  master 
to  be  together  throughout  the  trip. 

With  the  splendid  cooperation  of  of- 
ficials of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, plans  were  perfected  whereby  Mr. 
Darbo  and  Mia  traveled  all  the  way  to 
the  coast  and  on  the  same  train  seat. 
They  arrived  at  their  home  on  the  day 
that  the  student  was  scheduled  to  resume 
his  law  course. 

It  was  feared  for  some  time  that  man 
and  dog  must  be  separated  during  the 
passage,  the  dog  traveling  in  the  bag- 
gage car.  When  the  A.  S.  P.  C.  A.  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  New  York  Cen- 
tral officials,  they  planned  all  travel  ac- 
commodations and  volunteered  to  pro- 
vide personal  service  to  Mr.  Darbo  and 
Mia  throughout  the  trip. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  A. 
S.  P.  C.  A.  was  endeavoring  to  get  the 
young  law  student  back  to  his  studies 
at  the  scheduled  time,  both  the  Trans- 
continental-Western Airways  and  Amer- 
ican Airlines  kindly  volunteered  passage 
for  Mr.  Darbo  and  regretted  that  they 
could  not  provide  accommodations  for 
Mia.  When  apprised  of  this  Mr.  Darbo 
said  neither  he  nor  the  dog  could  stand 


the  separation.  "She's  a  part  of  me," 
said  the  blind  student,  "and  I  just  can't 
get  along  without  her.  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  quite  as  miserable  as  I  if  we 
had  to  be  separated  on  this  return  trip. 
We  are  both  grateful  for  the  kindness 
extended  us  by  The  American  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
and  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad." 


Roy  Pinney   Photo 

Russell  Darbo  and  Mia 


hippy's  Bark  in  the 
Unknown   Land 

By  Kate  Shipley 

(This  poem  is  based  on  a  story  told  to 
Miss  Shipley  of  a  little  boy  whose  father  had 
met  a  tragic  death.  Relatives  concealed  the 
manner  of  death,  telling  the  child  his  father 
had  gone  far  away  to  be  with  friends.  The 
boy  grieved  day  in  and  day  out  for  his  ab- 
sent father.  Waking  in  the  night  he  would 
say  that  his  father  was  calling  that  he  had 
lost  his  way.  Finally  the  boy's  dog,  Yippy, 
died  and  the  boy  became  consoled,  saying 
his  daddy  had  found  his  way  out  of  the  un- 
known land  by  Yippy's  bark.) 

My  daddy  fell  asleep,  they  say ; 

He  went  a  journey  far  away; 

They    tell    me    he'll   come    back   no    more, 

He  dwells  with   friends  long  gone  before. 

But  still  through  all  the  days  gone  by, 
I've  seemed  to  hear  my  daddy  cry, 
He's   lost  his  way   and   needs  a  hand 
To   lead   him    through    an    unknown    land. 

My  dog,  Yippy,  passed  on  last  night 
He'll  be  with  daddy  soon,  all  right; 
Dear  daddy  long  lost  in  the  dark 
Will  find  his  way  by  Yippy's  bark. 


When  Dogs  Bite 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  friendly 
pup  has  a  change  in  manners  and  sud- 
denly becomes  vicious.  When  this  oc- 
curs look  for  health  trouble.  There  may 
be  a  dental  ailment,  or  digestive  diffi- 
culties caused  by  bones  or  sticks.  Best 
course  is  to  have  a  veterinarian  examine 
the  dog,  but  always  keep  handy  Dr.  Gar- 
butt's  booklet  "Your  Dog  and  His  Care 
in  Sickness  and  in  Health,"  24  pages, 
pocket  size.  The  price  is  5  cents  for  one 
copy;  25  for  a  dollar;  100  for  $3.00  post 
paid  from  The  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation, 80  Howard  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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CUSTODIAN  OF  HER  MASTER'S  LIFE 


Dr.  Simon  B.  Van  Wagenen  and  Tina 


DOG'S  'SEEING  EYE' 
AIDS  BUND  DOCTOR 

Devoted  Shepherds  Bring  New 

Hope  Into  Lives  of  Their 

Afflicted  Masters 


SINGER'S  VOICE  RESTORED 


Y 


BY  LAURA  LEE 

OU  are  like  anyone  else.  You 
read,  go  to  the  movies  and  to 
your  social  relaxations. 


Then  suddenly  something  hap- 
pens. You  are  blind.  You  are  ut- 
terly dependent  on  someone  else. 
Yours  is  complete  despair.  You  are 
shackled   for  life. 

Thus  it  seemed  to  Dr.  Simon  B. 
Van  Wagenen  four  years  ago  when 
he  became  blind  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  which  his  car  collided 
with  a  truck.  Not  that  his  friends 
weren't  devoted.  A  fellow  student 
at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteo- 
pathy drove  him  to  classes.  Miss 
Margaret  Gibson  (now  Mrs.  Van 
Wagenen),  former  classmate  at  the 
Germantown  High  School,  was  devo- 
tion itself.  She  read  to  him.  She 
took  him  wherever  he  wanted  to  go. 


But  he  felt  tied  down  ana  miser- 
ably handicapped.  Then  a  great 
change  came  into  his  life.  The 
change  Is  Tina  Tina  is  one  of  250 
marvelous  Seeing  Eye  dogs  who 
guide  blind  men  and  women  all  over 
the  United  States.  Fifty  of  these  al- 
most human  German  shepherd  dogs 
"work"  in  Pennsylvania.  They  re- 
ceived their  education  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 

'I  Am  Not  Blind  Now* 

Superficially  at  least,  the  life  of 
good-looking  24-year-old  Dr.  Van 
Wagenen  has  gone  on  as  though  he 
had  not  met  with  the  accident, 
thanks  to  Tina. 

"I  am  not  blind  now,"  he  said. 
"Though  I  have  lost  my  sight  I  lead 
very  much  of  a  seeing  life.  Strange- 
ly, loss  of  sight  is  even  an  asset  in 
my  profession,  osteopathy,  because 
the  fingers  become  more  sensitive." 

These  are  such  busy  days  for  him 
that  Dr.  Van  Wagenen  can  hardly 
find  time  to  play  with  his  pretty 
seven-month-old  baby,  Wanda.  Be- 
sides paying  the  usual  number  of 
professional  calls — guided  by  Tina 
— caring  for  a  few  patients  at  his 
home,  in  Wyndmoor,  and  going  to 
his  office  in  Germantown,  he  is  lec- 
turing for  a  membership  drive  of 
the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown. 

This  philanthropic  organization 
was  founded  in  1929  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Harrison  Eustis,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  gave  up  her  social  life  to  breed 
and  educate  dogs  for  the  blind.  In 
May  she  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Science  for  "distinguished  service 
rendered  to  humanity." 

Uplifted  by  a  Dog's  Devotion 

Her  niece,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind,  is  at  the  Barclay  Hotel,  local 
headquarters  for  the  Seeing  Eye 
membership  campaign,  which  ends 
November  15.  Working  with  her  are 
Miss  Gretchen  Green,  of  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Kimbrough  Wrench,  of 
Ardmore. 

It  is  not  only  the  wonderful  free- 
dom that  these  dogs  give  to  the 
blind,  Mrs.  Wrench  said,  but  the 
dogs  change  entirely  their  master's 
psychology  and  viewpoint. 

"A  young  singer  in  Ohio  was 
blinded  in  an  accident.  The  psycho- 
logical effect  was  so  terrible  she 
also  lost  her  singing  voice.  Last 
fall  she  got  a  dog  and  with  the  dog 
she  got  her  voice  back.  She  is 
now  doing  concert  work  again  for 
the  first  time  in  five  years. 

"Another  girl,  a  delightful  Phila- 
delphia school  teacher,  lost  her 
sight  and  was  so  miserable  she 
didn't  want  to  go  on  living.  She  had 
a  complete  breakdown  two  years 
ago.  Now  she  has  a  dog,  is  tak- 
ing a  post-graduate  course  in  social 
service  work  and  says  she  feels  ab- 
solutely normal  and  like  her  old 
self.  All  her  self  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  desperate  panic  are  gone." 


250  Blind  Kept  Waiting 

Among  those  who  through  their 
dogs  have  been  able  to  go  on  with 
their  old  lives,  or  make  new  ones 
for  themselves,  are  a  clergyman, 
music  teacher,  life  insurance  agent, 
newspaper  reporter,  hotel  operator, 
radio  service  man,  factory  worker 
and  knitting-shop  owner. 

Of  the  110,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States,  10,000  could  use  dogs, 
Mrs.  Wrench  said.  It  costs  the  or- 
ganization $1,000  for  the  dog,  its  four 
months'  education  by  highly  trained 
Swiss  teachers  and  a  month's  train- 
ing, board  and  room  for  its  master 
at  the  school.  There  are  at  the  mo- 
ment 80  dogs  in  various  stages  of 
education.    Owners  of  dogs  who  can 

afford  it  pay  $150  of  this  $1,000  "tui- 
tion." 

The  drive  for  membership  of  $2 
and  up  is  to  make  up  the  remaining 
$850.  When  the  organization  was 
much  smaller  Mrs.  Eustis  supported 
it  herself.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
blind  persons  are  on  the  immediate 
waiting  list  for  dogs. 

Dr.  Van  Wagenen  said  once  you 
have  your  dog,  your  greatest  prob- 
lem is  the  seeing  public.  They  can't 
believe  the  dog  knows  what  he  is 
doing  and  they  try  to  help  you 
across  streets  or  over  difficult 
places.  This  usually  ends  in  con- 
fusion for  both  man  and  dog. 

If  left  alone  "the  dog  never  makes 
a  mistake.  The  dog  is  always 
right." 

Guards  Her  Master's  Life 

Another  trouble  with  seeing  peo- 
ple  is  that  they  want   to   pet   and 
fondle  the  Tinas  and  Lulettes.    This  j 
is    discouraged,   for   the   dog   must  i 
have  her  duty  to  her  master  always 
before    her.     His    life    depends    on 
her  and  her  accuracy.     She   must ' 
not  be  sidetracked  by  affection  from 
others. 

This  24-hour  duty  to  her  master 
is  her  life — and  joy.  Her  loyalty 
and  devotion  know  no  equal  in  the 
human  kingdom.  In  the  beginning 
only  female  dogs  were  used  because 
of  kinder  dispositions,  greater 
eagerness  to  please  and  less  inclina- 
tion to  quarrel  with  other  dogs.  At 
the  present  time  some  exceptional 
male  dogs  are  used. 

Tina  lay  dozing  in  a  corner  of  the 
living  room.  During  the  conversa- 
tion her  master  said  her  name  and 
her  tail  immediately  began  to  hit 
the  floor  in  ecstatic  wagging. 

Dr.  Van  Wagenen  asked  her  to 
pick  up  a  dime  he  dropped  in  an- 
other corner.  She  was  awake  and 
alert  in  a  second,  so  thrilled  to  be 
of  service  she  stood  up  on  her  hind 
legs  and  hugged  him. 

The  doctor  believes  Tina  realizes 
he  cannot  see.  When  he  walks 
across  the  room  she  always  gets 
up  out  of  his  way.  When  others 
cross  her  path  she  does  not  move, 
sometimes  getting  her  tail  stepped 
on  as  a  result. 
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EYES  FOR   THE  BLIND 

Booth  Tarkington,  the  novelist, 
knows  what  blindness  means.  For 
six  months  he  MVed  in  the  dark 
which  *ujvroun<feC,the  totally  sight- 
less. Surgery  restored  his  sight  in 
part.  This\served,  naturally,  to  In- 
tensify his  sympathetic  interest  in 
those  who  must  spend  their  lives  in 
the  dark. 

So  Booth  Tarkington  is  an  espe- 
cially well  qualified  spokesmen  for 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  which  is  seek- 
ing 20,000  new  members  and  $400,- 
000  to  carry  on  its  work  of  aiding 
the  blind.  The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  phi- 
lanthropic school,  established  in 
1929  at  MorrLstown,  N.  J.,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  German  shep- 
[herd  dogs  to  guide  the  blind  and  of 
I  educating  the  blind  to  use  the  dogs. 

The  founders  were  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis  of  New  York  City  and  Morris 
S.  Frank,  then  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  Eustis  became  interested  in  a 
school  in  Switzerland  where  dogs 
were  being  trained  to  guide  war- 
blinded  German  veterans.  She  wrote 
a  magazine  article  about  it.  A  friend 
read  it  to  Mr.  Frank,  who  is  blind. 
H.  wrote  to  Mrs.  Eustis,  who  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  take  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Swiss  school.  Then 
they  founded  the  institution  at  Mor- 
ristown. 

Mr.  Frank's  own  dog  guide.  Buddy, 
is  the  dean  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs.  To- 
gether they  have  traveled  60,000 
miles.  Seeing  Eye  dogs  have  given 
something  approaching  sight  to  250 
men  and  women  in  America.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  present  campaign 
to  increase  the  school's  facilities  so 
that  The  Seeing  Eye  may  offer  its 
facilities  to  thousands  of  other  blind 
persons. 

As  Booth  Tarkington  has  said: 
"To  be  a  member  of  The  Seeing  Eye 
Is  to  take  part  in  the  tremendous 
and  romantically  inspiring  business 
of  resurrecting  a  fellow  being,  en- 
abling him  to  step  from  darkness 
and  immobility  into  light  and  mo- 
tion, by  means  of  the  expertly 
Itriined  intelligence  of  faithful,  de- j 
(voted  dogs.  That  this  resurrection' 
can  be  made  to  occur  is  one  of  the 
happy  facts  of  our  century;  that  it 
shall  be  made  to  occur  so  generously 
often  that  every  blind  person  active 
enough  to  have  a  Seeing  Eye  dog 
shall  have  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  must 
become  the  fact." 
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THE  SEEING  EYE 


At  Col^atd  University  a  Binghamton  boy  who  has  been 
blind  since  birth  moves  around  the  classroom  and  campus  com- 
fortably and  easily  because  of  a  good-natured,  intelligent  dog 
trained  especially  for  the  purpose  by  the  Seeing  Eye  of  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  Mike  Svtpa  has  a  friend  and  guide,  utterly  depend- 
able, as  long  as  that  dog  lives,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
Binghamton  people.  All  over  the  United  States  today  sightless 
men  and  women  go  about  their  affairs  easily  and  readily  under 
the  guidance  of  dogs  trained  at  the  Morristown  institution. 

So  there  is  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  campaign 
opened  by  Booth  Tarkington.  who  five  years  ago  suffered  six 
months  of  total  blindness  and  learned  just  exactly  how  hopeless 
life  seems  when  one  is  deprived  of  eyesight.  Mr.  Tarkington 
has  undertaken  a  direct  appeal  to  people  over  the  country  to 
participate  in  the  extension  of  the  Seeing  Eye  movement,  the 
purchase  and  training  of  more  dogs  for  the  help  of  more  of  the 
sightless.  The  objective  is  to  increase  the  membership  of  the" 
Seeing  Eye  organization  by  20,000  persons  and  so.  as  Mr.  Tark- 
ington puts  it,  "to  help  train  more  and  more  dogs  for  more 
and  more  blind  people  to  have — and  with  their  dogs  have  life 
again."     ,  / 
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Hellp  Blind 


Prominent  folk  ofThe  State 
will  attend  a  brilliant  "Masters' 
Eyes  Dinner-Dance"  at  Ambas- 
sador Cocoanut  Grove,  Novem- 
ber 16. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ravenscroft  of 
Santa  Barbara  will  motor  in  with 
a  party  of  twelve  from  northern 
cities  and  several  hundred  prom- 
inent Southlanders  will  attend. 
Half  the  proceeds  from  the  affair 
will  apply  toward  purchase  of 
"seeing-eye"  dogs  for  the  3800 
needy  blind  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood. 

The  Tail  Wagger  Foundation 
of  America,  sponsors  of  the  af- 
fair, will  feature  a  pageant  in 
which  will  appear  noted  screen 
stars. 

Among  reservations  are  Bing 
Crosby  and  party,  Joan  Craw- 
ford and  Franchot  Tone,  Alice 
Brady,  Dolores  Del  Rio,  Joan 
Blondell;  Mmes.  Hancock  Ban- 
ning, Herbert  Hazeltine,  Jr.,  D. 
Herbert  Hostetter,  Jr.,  George 
Benjamin  Hull,  Philip  Zobelein; 
William  Edwin  Mohr;  Messrs. 
Charles  Ruggles,  Dick  Powell. 
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Blind  Life  and 
the  "Seeing  Eye." 

Alexander  Woollcott,  native  of  Phalanx,  outstand- 
ing literary  genius  and  raconteur  of  international  repu- 
tation, made  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  "The  Seeing 
Eye"  before  the  members  of  the  Monmouth  County  His- 
torical society  at  Freehold  last  Thursday.  His  talk  was 
a  contribution  to  the  movement  which  is  under  way  to 
provide  dogs  to  guide  and  protect  persons  who  are 
blind. 

The  cost  of  such  a  dog,  as  Mr.  Woollcott  pointed 
out  in  his  inimitable  style,  is  $1,000,  which  Is  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  person  handicapped  by  lack  of 
eyesight  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  the  price 
may  seem  high,  but  in  reality  this  is  not  so,  as  will 
readily  be  realized  when  consideration  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  eighteen  months  of  intensive  training  by 
experts  are  required  to  educate  a  dog  to  perform  the 
work.  Mr.  Woollcott  recounted  many  true  stories  of 
amazing  exploits  by  these  "seeing  eyes'*  for  the  blind. 

Here  is  a  cause  that  should  carry  an  appeal  to  folks 
hereabouts,  especially  to  those  who  have  had  opportun- 
ity to  note  the  good  work  done  at  the  summer  vacation 
home  for  the  blind  at  Leonardo.  During  the  past  sea- 
son several  hundred  blind  men  enjoyed  outings  at  this 
home,  but  there  were  few  among  them  with  dog  lead- 
ers. The  unfailing  good  nature  of  these  sightless  people 
and  their  brave  and  uncomplaining  attitude  toward  life 
Invariably  impresses  visitors  at  the  place.  These  same 
characteristics  are  Invariably  true  of  blind  people  In 
general.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  cause  more  worthy 
of  support  than  this  attempt  inspired  by  humanitarian 
considerations  to  arouse  public  interest  In  bringing  more 
light  Into  the  lives  of  those  who  live  in  a  world  of 
darkness 
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Highlands  Woman's 
i           Club  Function 
i  

The  entertainment  to  be  given 
by  the  child  welfare  and  health 
committee  in  Melrose  High  School 
Hall  on  Friday  evening,  November 
6  at  eight  o'clock,  should  be  a  suc- 
cess, as  the  blind  _jnan,  Emil 
Schoener  and  his  dog  give  a  good 
account  of  the  wonderful  training 
of  dog  and  man. 

During  the  State  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs  at  Swampscott, 
this  pair  entertained  and  all  those 
who  were  privileged  to  see  and 
hear  Mr.  Schoener,  report  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  how  this  handi- 
cap of  being  blind,  can  be  over- 
come to  such  an  extent,  whereby 
those  less  fortunate  than  we,  may 
carry  on  in  an  intelligent  and  effi- 
cient manner. 

To  those  who  are  considering 
whether  to  attend  it  is  suggested 
that  all  who  possibly  can,  will 
make  this  one  of  the  deserving 
successes  of  the  year. 
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Blind  Official  Interviews 
Blind  Applicants  for  Dogs 

Morris  S.  Frank,  28  years  «ld  and 
blind,  an  officii  of  the  Seeing  "Eye, 
Inc.,  ikdrristown,  N.  J.,  interviewed 
Chicago  blind  persons  at  the  Palmer 
house  yesterday.  His  visitors  were  I 
men  and  women  who  have  petitioned 
the  Seeing  Eye,  a  philanthropic  or- 
ganization, to  furnish  them  with 
trained  dogs  to  lead  them.  With  Mr. 
Frank  was  "  Buddy,"  a  10  year  old 
German  shepherd  dog,  described  as 
the  first  animal  in  the  United  States 
to  be  trained  as  a  blind  man's  "eyes.' 
Since  the  dog  began  leading  Mr. 
Frank  nearly  nine  years  ago,  250 
others  have  been  trained  for  blind 
owners. 
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BLIND  LAW  STUDENT  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
HITCH-HIKED  3400  MILE?' 
LAST  SUMMER  FROM  CALIF- 
ORNIA TO  NEW  YORK  IN  33 
DAYS'/    HIS  ONLY  COMPANION 
WAS1  MIA>HI?J'HEPARD  DOG 
HE  MADE  THE  JOURNEY  To 
PROVE  TO  HIMSELF  THAT 
BLINDNESy  I?  NO  HANDICAP./: 
IN  COINS  THE  ORDINARY     'Jm, 
'•    THINGS' OF  LIFE    ••      !'f^ 


A.  T.  Wilson     W.  E.  Londergan 
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The  National  Committee  celebrates  the  victory.     James  A.  Farley,  Democratic  National  Chairman 
the  headquarters  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York,  leads  the  cheers  aB  the  bulletins  from    " 
country  bring  nr>ws  of  the  sweep  for  PivsMf-nt  Roosevelt. 
ITIm.'n  Wlrlp  world  Photon.) 
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Eyes  for  the  Sightless:  A  School  for  Dog   Companions  to  the  Blind 


Although  it  take3  but  three  months  to  train  a  dog,  it  takes  three  yeara  to  train 
a  trainer.  The  blindfold  figure  in  the  two  upper  pictures  above  is  giving  the  dog 
a  final  examination  before  a  blind  master  starts  training  with  him,  while  a  second 
trainer,  working  with  a  second  dog,  keeps  tabs  on  the  examinee.  In  the  lower 
picture  a  group  of  dogs,  all  of  whom  have  passed  their  final  examination,  are  tak- 
ing their  new  blind  masters  on  a  training  walk  on  the  school  grounds. 


The  principle  behind  all  "checka"  is  substantially  the  same.  In 
the  "curb  check"  the  dog  stops  stock-still.  The  man  feels  the 
atop  through  the  harness,  and  feels  in  front  of  him  with  his  foot. 
As  soon  as  the  man  has  found  the  curb,  he  steps  up,  As  soon  as 
the  man  steps  up,  the  dog  takes  the  lead,  and  they  are  on  their 
way  again. 


students  at  the  school  leave  by  themselves,  with  only  their  dog 
companions  when  they  are  ready  to  face  'tie  world.  Independence  is  empha- 
sised from  the  start,  and  self-support  is  insisted  upon.  If  a  graduate  should 
ever  become  a  beggar,  his  dog  would  be  taken  away  from  him 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  supported  by  public  contributions,  and  a  drive  to  raise 
funds  for  the  projected  expansion  of  the  work  is  to  be  opened  next  week. 


C^  so ■  j^r-  y^f.      i./v?^ 
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'TpHE  slim,  black  haired,  conn- 
*-  dent  young  man  got  out  of 
the  car  and,  his  hand  resting 
lightly  on  the  harness  of  the  Ger- 
man shepherd 
The  Seeing  Eye.  dog  that  accom- 
p  a  n  i  e  d  him, 
stepped  onto  the  pavement, 
passed  through  the  doors  of  the 
Palmar  h«use,  wer*-  swiftly  up 
the  stairs,  through  the  crowded 
lobby,  and  straight  to  the  desk, 
He  was  Morris  Frank,  the  blind 
apostle  of  The  Seeing  Eye  near 
MorrjsiQHm,  N.  J.,  and  his  dog 
was  Buddy,  the  first  scentifi- 
cally  trained  dog  to  lead  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  For 
eight  years  they  have  been  com- 
rade—Morris Frank  and  Buddy — 
since  Frank  had  himself  shipped 
to  Switzerland  by  American  Ex- 
press to  get  Buddy  from  an  ex- 
perimental station  there,  and 
bring  her  back  to  help  found  The 
Seeing  Eye  in  this  country.  They 
have  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
together,  these  two,  spreading 
the  news  of  this  liberation  for  the 
blind,  and  sightless  folk  from  all 
parts  of  America  now  go  to  Mor- 
ristown  for  training  and  leave,  a 
month  later,  independent,  brisk, 
confident,  with  a  Buddy  of  their 
own  to  take  them  through  the 
world. 

*  * 
TJOW  can  Buddy  know  where 
■*■-*■  the  hotel  desk  is?  How  can 
she  know — and  she  always  does — 
which  is  her  master's  luggage. 
How  can  she  know  enough  to 
swing  out  to  avoid  low  hanging 
objects  that  might  strike  her 
master's  head?  How  is  she  able 
to  negotiate  traflc?  Is  she  always 
responsible?  These  and  other 
questions  were  put  to  Morris 
Frank  by  a  small  group  gathered 
about  him  at  the  Casino  club  on 


Front  Views^Profiles 

y  BuJunc Provines 


a  recent  afternoon.  And  we  fell 
silent  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment at  the  things  he  had  to  tell 
— of  helpless  and  hopeless  blind 
made  independent,  freed  from 
pity  and  become  personalities  of 
interest  in  their  communities; 
of  liberation,  too,  for  the  mem- 
ber of  the  family  on  whom  the 
blind  person  had  been  dependent 
before  he  got  his  dog  companion; 
of  restored  ability  to  earn  a  living 
or  to  pursue  a  college  education. 
We  heard  about  the  school  super- 
intendent in  Colorado,  blinded 
in  May,  back  on  his  job  in 
September  with  a  dog  guide;  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  elected  to 
office  after  he  came  back  from 
Morristown  with  a  dog;  of  the 
blind  minister  and  the  faithful 
companion  who  takes  him  to  and 
from  the  pulpit  and  who  guides 
him  to  the  homes  of  his  parish- 
ioners; of  factory  workers  and 
students  given  independence,  and 
now  identified,  not  as  "  that  blind 
man,"  but,  in  admiring  tones,  as 
"  that  fellow  with  the  dog." 
*      * 

IT  was  a  comfort  to  animal  lov-. 
ers,  too,  to  learn  that  a  blind 
person  must  like  dogs  and  treat 
them  with  affection  before  he  can 
use  one  successfully  as  a  guide; 
that  an  ill-treated  dog  will  not 
work  satisfactorily  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  used.  After  all, 
what  dog  wants  more  out  of  life 
than  to  be  close  to  the  person  he 
loves,  to  sleep  by  his  side,  and  to 
walk  abroad  with  him  whenever 
he  goes  out.  My  own  terriers,  I 
am  sure,  would  gladly  suffer  my 
dependence  for  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  go  along  every 
time  I  leave  the  house. 


A  DOZEN  tales  Mr.  Frank  told 
proved  the  efficiency  of  the 
dog  guides  and  the  extent  of 
mental  and  economic  independ- 
ence they  have  brought  their  mas- 
ters. The  problem  that  remains 
is  the  raising  of  money,  by  mem- 
berships and  endowments,  to 
train  more  dogs  and  more  train- 
ers of  dogs,  so  that  more  of  the 
ten  thousand  blind  in  America 
who,  it  is  estimated,  could  bene- 
fit from  using  dog  guides  might 
have  them.  There  are  about  200 
now  using  them,  and  there  is  a 
long  waiting  list. 

*      * 

IT  was  time,  now,  for  Mr.  Frank 
to  leave.  As  he  rose  to  go,  he 
dropped  a  coin  he  had  been 
fingering  and  Buddy,  waiting  at 
his  side,  promptly  retrieved  it 
and  put  it  into  his  hand. 

"  Once  when  a  group  who  were 
at  The  Seeing  Eye  being  trained 
to  use  their  dogs  got  oq  the  bus 
that  takes  them  into  the  town 
for  a  workout  in  trafic,  a  coin  was 
dropped  and  the  dog  of  a  Scots- 
man in  the  group  snatched  it  up 
and  gave  it  to  his  master," 
laughed  the  tall  young  man  as  he 
turned  to  go. 

We  watched  Buddy  guide  him 
down  the  corridor,  swinging  out 
so  that  her  master  would  not  hit 
the  terra  cotta  figure  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  passageway,  pause  at 
the  slippery,  twisting  black  stairs, 
and  expertly  take  him  down  them 
to  the  street  door.  You  never 
-ould  have  told  his  master  was 
sightless  from  their  progress. 
And  you  could  not  have  felt  pity 
for  him,  only  interest  and  admira- 
tion. 
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f    "Seeing  Eyes" 

N  ANONYMOUS  gift  of  $25,000  to  the 
Security  Fund  of  The  Seeing  Eye  was: 
announced  last  week. 

While    not    large,    as    American    charitable 
I  gifts  go,  this  donation  calls  attention  to  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  philanthropies   main- 
tained in  this  Country. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  the  school  maintained  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  German  shepherd 
dogs  are  taught  to  guide,  see  for  and  think 
for  blind  persons,  and  blind  persons  are  taught 
to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  intelligence  and 
devotion  of  their  four-footed  "eyes." 

Curiously  enough  it  is  harder,  according  to 
the  blind  owner  of  one  of  these  dogs,  to  teach, 
the  blind  to  use  the  dogs,  than  it  is  to^iMftn 
the  dogs  theit-duties. — The  hardesfthing  to 
teach  the  dogs  seems  to  be  to  disobey,  when 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  their  blind  com- 
panions would  mean  disaster.  Yet  by  patient 
training  the  dogs  overcome  even  this  "instinct" 
of  obedience  to  human  orders. 

The  National  membership  committee  of  The 

Seeing  Eye  is  seeking  a  fund  of  $400,000  to 

carry  on  a  work  that  is  not  only  a  boon  to 

the  blind,  but  also  a  recognition  of  the  noblest 

I  traits  in  man's  most  gallant  animal  friend. 


To  Speak  on 

The  Seeing  Eye 

— - ~ — " ~ ~ ■" -" ~ — - - - 

Miss  Gretchen  Green  -will  speak 
on  the  work  of  "The  Seeing  Eye" 
before  the  New  York  League  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women 
meeting  tonight  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more,  Mrs.  Katharine  B  1  e  e  c  k  e  r 
Meigs,  president,  announced  today. 
"The  Seeing  Eye"  is  the  organiza- 
tion which  educates  German  shep- 
herd dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind 
and  which  teaches  sightless  men  and 
women  how  to  use  them.  Miss  Green 
has  been  associated  with  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Eustis,  president  of  "The  See- 
ing Eye,"  for  many  years  at  the 
headquarters  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 
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BLIND  MAN,  RETURNING  FROM  SCHOOL, 
^INDEPENDENT  WITH  DOG  COMPANION 


ef  H. 


Samuef  H.  McCalmon,  Who  At- 
tended Seeing  Eye  School,  Asks 
That  Persons  Do  Not  Help  Him 
Across  Street  for  German-Shep- 
herd Is  Trained  to  Do  That. 


Samuel  H.  McCalmon,  1848 
Claremont  Avenue,  has  returned 
from  the  Seeing  Eye  School  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  accompanied 
by  his  dog  guide,  Gwen,  a  German 
shepherd. 

Mr.  McCalmon,  who  lost  his 
eyesight  two  years  ago,  has  been 
a  pupil  at  the  school  for  the  past 
month,  and  has  returned  to  carry 
on  his  business — selling  rat  and 
mice  exterminators — in  Independ- 
ence and  the  inter-city  district. 
He  and  his  dog  will  become  fa- 
miliar figures  on  the  Independ- 
ence streets  and  buses. 

A  "seeing  eye"  graduate  and  his 
dog  are  a  self-sufficient  and  inde- 
pendent team.  He  asks  only  one 
favor  from  the  public — that  peo- 
ple not  pet  his  dog  nor  try  to  help 
them  along  the  street  or  at  cross- 
ings. The  dog's  sole  interest  in 
life  is  her  master,  and  affection 
or  assistance  from  others  may 
only  serve  to  disturb  the  harmony 
between  them.  It  takes  three 
months  to  educate  the  dogs,  first 
teaching  them  obedience,  then  the 
principles  of  guiding,  and  finally, 
studied  disobedience,  for  a  dog 
must  disobey  any  command  which 
might  lead  her  master  into  dan- 
ger. 

The     Seeing     Eye,     Inc.,     was 


founded  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis 
in  1929  and  was  rapidly  recog- 
nized by  leading  workers  for  the 
blind,  and  the  importance  of  its 
work  demanded  an  organization 
which  would  insure  its  perma- 
nence. Today,  the  Seeing  Eye  is 
supported  by  members  who  sub- 
scribe annually  in  amounts  from 
$2  to  $500  or  over.  It  costs  nearly 
$1000  for  each  person  assisted  in 
the  school.  Each  student  upon 
entering  the  school,  assumes  a 
maximum  obligation  of  $150  as 
his  share  of  the  expense,  payable 
when  and  as  he  is  able  to  do  so. 

Gwen,  Mr.  McCalmon  says,  was 
trained  in  Morristown,  where 
there  are  no  street  cars,  only 
buses,  and  when  they  go  into 
Kansas  City,  Mr.  McCalmon  says, 
she  doesn't  understand  why  the 
street  car  doesn't  pull  up  to  the 
curb  to  let  them  on.  The  dog  is 
two  years  old. 

Walter  Amick,  934  South  Main 
Street,  who  graduated  from  the 
Seeing  Eye  school  five  years  ago, 
and  his  dog,  Sheba,  have  been 
familiar  figures  on  the  Independ- 
ence streets  since.  For  the  past 
three  months,  however,  Sheba  has 
been  paralyzed  and  the  family 
fears  that  she  will  never  be  able 
to  serve  her  master  again.  Mr. 
Amick  has  been  greatly  handicap- 
ped without  his  dog. 

If  Mr.  Amick  has  to  get  a  new 
dog  he  will  have  to  return  to  the 
school  and  go  through  the  train- 
ing with  a  new  dog  guide. 
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Santa  Barbara  Joins 
©rive  To  Raise  Fund 
For  'Seeing  Eye,  Inc.' 


/ 


The 


Dogs 


-    most    celebrated    of    "Good 
'400,000     Sought     for     HeW    Companions,"  as  Alexander  Woollr 

Jersey  School  Which  Ed-  p^nknthropy,^^ 

UCateS    German    Shepherd  is  Morris  S^  Frank  and  Buddy    the 

'■     m  dean  of  all  scientifically  educated, 

to  Lead  the  Blind  blind-leading  dogs  in  America,  who 
was  recently  given  a  celebration 
in  honor     of     his    tenth     birthday. 

Santa  Barbara  sponsors  have  Frank     and    Buddy     demonstrated 

joined  in  a  nation-wide  move-  eight   years    ago    that    they    could 

ment   to    raise  a  security  fund  take  care  of  themselves  at  the  most 

.  1 \««  nnn  *       tu     c^;„,*   v^ro  crowded     street     intersections      of 

Of  $400,000  for  the  Seeing  Eye,  American      metropolitan      centers. 

Inc.,    through    contributions  since  then  they  have  traveled  50,- 

from  20,000  new  members.  000  miles  afoot,  by  train,  bus,  boat 

The  Seeing  Eye,  located  at  Mor-  and  plane, 
ristown,  N.  J.,  is  a  philanthropic  The  whole  project  started  in  1928 
school,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  when  someone  read  to  Frank  an  ar- 
America.  which  educates  German  tide  in  a  weekly  magazine  written 
shepherd  dogs  to  lead  the  blind  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  now  of 
provides  dog  guides  for  selected  New  York,  who  was  then  conduct- 
blind  people,  and  instructs  them  in  ing  a  breeding  and  experiment  sta- 
the  use  of  the  dogs.  tion  at  Mont  Pelerin,  Switzerland. 
C.  E/  Perkins  Chairman  She  told  of  the  shepherd  dogs  edu- 

Charles    E.    Perkins    is    chairman  cated  to  lead  blinded  war  veterans 

of   the    Santa    Barbara    committee,  in  Germany.  Frank,  then  living  in 

other  members  being  Colonel  Hen-  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  so 

ry    Bull,    Curtis    W.   Cate,   Dr-   Lo-  ed  that  he  immediately  cabl 

gan     Clendening,     Miss     Elizabeth  Eustis.   asking   how   lie   m 

Cudahy,    Mrs.    William    North    Du-  cure  such  a  dog      she  invjted  him 

ane,    Mrs.    Charles    P.    Greenough,  to  come  and  see 

Miss   Katherine   Harvey    Miss   Ma-  Determined    to    Conquer 
non   Kerby,   General   William   Las- 

siter    Mrs    Francis   V.   Lloyd,   Mrs.  Skeptics   feared   that   the   success 

M    Russell  Perkins,   Stowe  Phelps,  in    Germany    could    not    be    dupli- 

and  Mrs.  Wolcott  Tuckerman.  cated   in    America,   with   its   faster 

The  school  was  established  on  a  l™po    and    greater   complexity    of 

permanent  basis  in  1929  and  has  al-  traffic-   But   Frank,    after   a    period 

ready  provided  250  dog  guides  for  of  instruction  at  Mont  Pelerin,  came 

blind  men  and  women  in  all  parts  hack   to   America  with   Buddy,   de- 

of  the  country  who  now  get  along  termmcd    to    conquer.    The    trials 

through  busy  street  traffic  without  were    everywhere    successful.       He 
human    assistance,    and    in    many    the»   suggested  to  Mrs.   Eustis  that 

cases  have  been  enabled  to  pursue  steps  betaken  to  he'p^  provide  dog 
gainful  occupations 


living    in 

so  Urrill- 
ibl^T Mrs. 
ligft   pro- 


"One  of  the  happy  facts  of  the 
century,"  says  Booth  Tarkington  in 
commenting  on  the  Seeing  Eye  or- 
ganization and  its  work,  "is  the 
possibility  of  'resurrecting'  a  blind 
person,  enabling  him  to  step  from 


guides  for  other  blind  persons  in 
America-  Together  they  founded 
The  Seeing  Eye.  Mrs.  Harrison  Eus- 
tis is  president,  and  Morris  S. 
Frank  is  vice-president,  division 
for  the  blind. 

Mrs.    Eustis,    in    connection    with 


darkness  and  immobility  into  light   the  opening  of  the  national  member, 
and   motion,   by   means   of  the  ex-    ship  enrollment,  reports  that  with- 


pertly  trained  intelligence  of  faith- 
ful, devoted  dogs." 

Refers  to  Own  Case 

Tarkington,  who  refers  to  his  own  | 

"brief    six    months    of    total    blinds 

ness."  is  finnorarv  chairman  of  the 

•WPflngEye  national  committee   on 

membership — enrolment.,    through 


in  the  next  12  months,  the  Seeing 
Eye  expects  to  educate  100  dogs 
and  to  teach  as  many  blind  people 
to  use  them.  The  school  cooperates 
with  groups  and  organizations 
concerned  with  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  blind.  Not  all  blind  peo- 
ple can  use  the  dogs.  Some  are  too 


which    the    present    drive    is    being    young,  some  too  old,  and  many  are 
conducted.  temperamentally    or   otherwise  un- 

fitted. However,  Mrs.  Eustis  esti- 
mates that  about  10,000  in  America 
would  benefit  through  a  dog  guide. 


Varying  Classes 

Of  the   Security  fund  of  $400,000 
now  sought  by  the  Seeing  Eye,  $27,- 
000  is  to  become  an  endowment  to  ' 
guarantee   the   permanence    of   the  I 
philanthropic    enterprise.    The    re- 
maining  $125,000   will  be   used   for 
budget   requirements.   Memberships 
on  an  annual  basis  run  from  $2  to 
$100  and  upwards,  in  varying  cases. 
It  is  explained  that  the  Seeing  Eye 
does  not  give  dogs  away.  The  blind 
who  become  eligioie  to  instruction 
at    the    school   buy    them    for   $150 
each.      If   the    successful    candidate 
cannot  pay  cash,   he  pledges  him- 
self to  reimburse  the  school  through 
installments  according  to  his  abil- 
ity. This  $150,  if  and  when  paid,  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost.    It  take; 
four  years  to  educate  a  trainer  o: 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog;  each  dog  must  b< 
schooled  for  three  months,  and  an 
other  month  of  instruction  at  Mor 
ristown    is   necessary    for    the    per 
son   who   is   to   use   the  dog"  guidi 
The  total  cost  averages  between  $9( 
and    $1,000    per    blind    person    pre 
vided  with  a  Seeing  Eye  guide.  Th 
working  life  of  the  dog  is  normal! 
about  ten  years    When  a  dog  guid 
is  retired  or  dies  prematurely,  th 
master     or     mistress     "goes     blin 
again"    until    another    dog    can    t 
provided. 


'Eyes'  for  Humans 


y. 


Carl  Richardson  with  his  "seeing 
eye"  dog,  Pal,  will  appear  on  the 
program  to  be  held  at  the  Veter- 
ans Memorial  hall  Monday,  No- 
vember 16,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Kiwanis  club.  Richardson  will 
tell  how  he  and  Pal  travel  from 
place  to  place,  and  how  she  makes 
up  to  him  in  many  ways  for  his 
loss  of  sight.  This  is  just  one  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the 
program,  for  which  tickets  are 
now  on  sale  at  Robinson's  news 
stand  or  the  Prescription  phar- 
macy. Proceeds  will  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Transcribers  Society  for  the 
Blind,  an  organization  which  gives 
home    emplbymertr^to    the    blind. 


Leaders  Lend  Aid 
To  Blind  Benefit  at 
embassador 


oipCnent  Los  Angeles  residents 
anfl  leaders  in  the  motion  picture 
colony  are  making  reservations  for 
the  "Historical  Pageant  with  Dogs 
and  Models7',  which  will  be  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Masters'  Eyes  Dinner 
Dance  Benefit  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Ambas»ador  Cocoanut  Grove,  No- 
vember 16.  Funds  will  be  used  to 
purchase  the  famous  eye-dogs  for 
the  blind.  Miss  Gwenn  Walters  is 
in  charge  of  the  pageant. 

Reservations  for  the  event  in- 
clude: Tom  May,  Rupert  Hughes, 
Edward  Arnold,  D.  Herbert  Hos- 
tetter,  Jr.,  Pat  O'Brien,  Herbert  S. 
Hazeltine,  Jr.,  G.  G.  Young,  Henry 
Stephenson,  Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Mag- 
nin,  Lt.  Com.  H.  J.  Brow,  Bing 
Crosby  (Dixie  Lee),  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Norman  Chandler,  George 
Benjamin  Hull,  Dr.  Harry  Martin, 
Adolph  Sieroty,  Dr.  Rufus  von 
KleinSmid,  Henry  Ravenscroft  (of 
Santa  Barbara),  Cedric  Gibbons 
(Dolores  Del  Rio),  Warren  Wil- 
liam, Addison  B.  Day,  Dr.  Frank 
Barham,  Harry  Crocker,  L.  Ather- 
ton  Irish,  Richard  Arlen,  Paul 
Muni,  Manchester  Boddy,  Harlan 
G.  Palmer,  William  Edwin  Mohr, 
Gene  Lockhart  ;  Misses  Alice 
Brady,  Marion  Davies,  Reinie 
Davies,  Anne  Shirley,  Eve 
Parshalle,  Maria  Gambarelli; 
Mesdames  Philip  Zobelin,  Sam 
Hardy,  Hancock  Banning,  Louis 
P.  Cole. 


SEEING  EYES' 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $25,000  to 
the  Security  Fund  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  was  announced  last  week. 

While  not  large,  as  American 
charitable  gifts  go,  this  donation 
calls  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  philanthropies  main- 
tained in  this  country. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  the  school 
maintained  at  Morristown,  N.  J„ 
where  German  shepherd  dogs  are 
taught  to  guide,  see  for  and  think 
for  blind  persons,  and  blind  persons 
are  taught  to  rely  implicitly  upon 
the  intelligence  and  devotion  of 
their  four-footed  "eyes." 

Curiously  enough  it  is  harder,  ac- 
cording to  the  blind  owner  of  one 
of  these  dogs,  to  teach  the  blind 
to  use  the  dogs,  than  it  is  to  teach 
the  dogs  their  duties.  The  hardest 
thing  to  teach  the  dogs  seems  to  be 
to  disobey,  when  obedience  to  the 
directions  of  their  blind  companions 
would  mean  disaster.  Yet  by  pa- 
tient training  the  dogs  overcome 
even  this  "instinct"  of  obedience  to 
human  orders. 

The  National  membership  com- 
mittee of  The  Seeing  Eye  is  seeking 
a  fund  of  $400,000  to  carry  on  a 
work  that  is  not  only  a  boon  to 
the  blind,  but  also  a  recognition  of 
tne  nobrest  traits  in  man's  most  gal- 
lant animal  friend. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


BUND  TO  GET 
'SEEING  EYES' 

Sevan  "of  more  blind  Michigan 
residents  *  will  receive  famous 
"Seeing  Eye"  trained  leader  dogs, 
Morris  S.  Frank,  29-year-old  vice 
prpsident  of  "The  Seeing  Eye," 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  training  school 
for  dogs,  said  here  today. 

Frank,  who  conceived  the  idea 
eight  years  ago  and  went  to 
1  Switzerland  for  his  "Seeing  Eye," 
Buddy,  the  10-year-old  original 
"Seeing  Eye."  just  returned  bv 
plane  from  Chicago  where  he  in- 
vestigated other  applications  for 
dogs. 

The  blind  young  southerner,  who 
lost  his  sight  in  a  high  school  box- 
ing accident  when  he  was  16,  wiil 
leave  Detroit  Monday  for  a  tour 
through  Michigan,  making  further 
investigations.  | 

Through  the  use  of  "Seeing 
Eye"  trained  dogs  250  people  in 
the  United  States  are  living  use- 
ful, self-supporting  lives.  He  psti- 
mates  there  are  .10.000  such  edu-> 
cated  dogs  needed   ioriav  yr< 
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Six  Animals 
Will  Be  Used 
By  Si^hllfiL&s 
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Use  of  Canines  Is  Step 
Toward  Self  Support 
for     New     Owners 


BY  ELIZABETH  LAMB 

New  experiences  and  almost 
second  vision  will  come  to  a  small, 
selected  group  of  Denver  adult 
blind  in  a  short  time,  when,  thru 
the  Seeing  Eye  organization  of  New 
Jersey,  they  will  be  equipped  with 
trained  dogs  to  guide  them  in  their 
day-by-day  activities. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen, 
executive  secretary  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  has 
been   working   tin  for   many 

months  to  secure  the  dogs  for  ap- 
plicants, said  that  about  Nov.  22 
a  worker  from  Morristown,  N.  J., 
where  the  training  school  for  the 
dogs  is  located,  will  come  to  Den- 
ver with  enough  dogs  to  supply 
the  class  of  applicant: 

Trained  to  Duties 

The  dogs,  selected  from  German 
Shepherd  stock,  will  be  trained  to 
their  duties  of  obedience  and  diso- 
bedience. It  is  as  necessary  for 
the  dog  to  know  whom  to  disobey 
i  is  for  him  to  recognize  his 
|.  It  is  1he  first  task  of  the 
trainer  to  instill  one-man-owner- 
ship understanding  in  the  an 

the  dog  must  be  dis- 
obedient, or   its   value   as  a   blind- 
would    be    lessened.      The 
blind    persons    will     have     to     be 
schooled  with  the  dogs  when  they 
arrive.    It  is  the  plan  for  each  per- 
son  and    his   or   her   dog   to   spend 
the    required    training    time    in   an 
Lated  loom.     Here,  with  the  as- 
sistance   of    the    trainer,    the    new 
owner  will  learn  to  guide  the  dog, 
ming,  and  the 
animal  will  learn  to  know  his  own 
master. 


Certain  Ages 

Contrary  to  the  aiccptc.d  belief, 
all  blind  persons  arc  not  qualified 
to  own  these  remarkable  dogs.  An 
age  boundary  has  been  set  by  thosel 
who  have  studied  the  qualifications' 
needed  to  be  a  good  dog  owner.  No 
one  under  16  nor  over  50  is  ac- 
cepted. The  blind  person  must 
have  normal  health,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter if  he  is  totally  blind.  Those 
who  have  a  definite  light  percep- 
tion or  traveling  vision  will  not 
be  successful,  for  they  will,  in  some 
measure,  depend  upon  themselves 
and  not  entirely  upon  the  dog.  The 
dogs  conduct  their  masters  thru 
the  streets  at  a  pace  a  little  more 
rapid  than  the  ordinary  person 
would  walk,  consequently  an  alert 
blind  person  is  necessary  to  handle 
a  dog. 

"The  blind  people  buy  the  dog 
and  pay  for  the  training.''  Mrs. 
Barkhausen  said.  ■Contributions 
are  received  all  of  the  time  by  the 
Seeing  Eye  organization,  but  they 
do  not  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of 
securing  and  training  the  dogs.  The 
price  paid  by  the  individual  blind 
person  for  his  animal  and  instruc- 
tion is  nominal.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  training  and 
placing  a  dog  with  a  master  is 
about  $1,000  per  person.  Of  course, 
the  blind  here  will  pay  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that." 

Location  Uncertain 
A  Denver  location  for  the  train- 
ing has  not  been  selected  as  yet, 
and  so  far  there  are  but  six  ap- 
plicants for  dogs.  Usually,  a  class 
is  not  given  training  until  there  are 
eight  persons  enrolled.  However, 
Mrs.  Barkhausen  said,  it  is  possible 
that  the  work  in  Denver  will  so 
right  ahead  with  the  number  al- 
ready accepted.  Two  others  may 
be  included  in  the  group  before  the 
trainer   and   dogs   arrive   from   the 

A  Seeing  Eye  graduate  and  his 
dog  guide  arc  a  self-sufficient  team. 
Many  persons,  after  receiving  their 
dogs,  have  been  able  to  establish 
themselves  in  business  or  take  up 
a  profession  and  become  quite  suc- 
cessful financially  and  supremely 
happy  because  of  their  inde- 
pendence. The  man  and  his  dog 
get  along  perfectly— and  they  ask 
but  one  thing  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. Let  them  alone.  The  dog  will 
guide  the  man  safely  and  ably 
without  any  help  from  an  outsider. 
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Annual  Donation  Day 

At  Women's  Club 


A   six   foot   table   covered   with 
groceries    and    clothing,    old    linen 
and  jellies  held  a  prominent  place' 
at    the    meeting    of    the    Dedham  j 
Women's  Club  at  Masonic  Temple,' 
Thursday   afternoon.     It   was   the ! 
j  annual   donation   day  of   the   club 
;  held  in  connection  with  the  regular 
I  November  meeting.    The  donations 
!  were  for  the  Dedham  Emergency 
Nursing  Association's   cupboards. 

Also  on  display  were  articles 
made  for  the  Boston  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Preceding  the  speaker  of  the  af- 
ternoon Emil  Schoener  spoke  for 
the  work  of  the  blind  whose  pro- 
ducts will  be  found  for  sale  at  the 
Dedham  Studio  Shop.  Mr.  Schoe- 
ner demonstrated  the  manner  in 
which  he  controls  his  dog,  Hermes, 
trained  at  the  "Seeing  Eye." 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  was 
The  Place  of  Social  Hygiene  in 
the  Community  Program.  It  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Jean  Mendenhall, 
who  left  many  serious  thoughts  in 
the  minds  of  her  audience.  She 
was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Rodney  C. 
Larcom,  president.  The  social 
hour  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Hall  and  a  large  committee  of  hos- 
tesses. Miss  Gertrude  Morse  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Henderson  poured. 
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Star  Assists  Blind 
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20th  Ceniury  Fox  and  other  studios  are  doing  a  part  to  help 
the  "Masters'  Eyes"  dinner  dance  benefit  to  be  held  at  Ambassador 
Cocoanut  Grove  next  Monday.  The  affair  is  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  with  which  to  purchase  "eye"  dogs  to  give  to  the 
blind.  Here  is  Rochelle  Hudson  as  she  will  appear  with  "Almo," 
a  dog  which  leads  its  master,  Dr.  W.  A.  Christensen,  all  around. 
_1 


Society  And  Film 
Notables  Prepare 
For  Benefit  Fete 


Society  and  film  stars  will  vie 
with  one  another  to  make  the 
'"Masters'  Eyes  Dinner  Dance  Ben- 
efit" "a^ine^ocoanW'Grove  Mon- 
day night  a  success,  according  to 
Miss  Gwenn  Walters,  of  Columbia 
studio  and  Santa  Anita  fashion 
show  fame. 

A  "preview"  of  the  '"Historical 
Pageant"  was  given  at  Harold 
Lloyd's  home,  Benedict  canyon 
road,  last  Sunday. 

Among  the  socialites  and  film 
stars  who  have  made  reservations 
for  Monday  to  sit  with  foremost 
educators  and  civic  leaders  of 
Southern  California,  at  the  dinrer-' 
dance  Monday  are:  Messrs.  and 
Mesdames  Rufus  von  Kleinsmidt, 
Philip  ZobelTn,  Richard  Smart,  Ben 
Frank,  Rabbi  Etfgar  F-  Magnin, 
Tom  May,  Pat  O'Brien,  Bing  Cros- 
by, Edward  Arnold,  Rupert  Hughes, 
Louise  Winett,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Bar- 
ham,  Malcolm  McNaughton,  Ced- 
ric  Gibbons  (Dolores  Del  Rio), 
Geo.  Benjamin  Hull,  James  Glea- 
son. 

Mesdames  L  e  i  1  a  n  d  Atherton 
Irish,  Louis  P.  Cole,  Hancock  Ban- 
ning, Marguerite  Ravenscroft. 

Misses  Alice  Brady,  Dolores  Del  j 
Rio,     Henriette      Crossman,      Con 
stance   Bennett,  Anita  Louise. 


1)ANCE  TO  AID  FUNDS 
TO  OBTAIN  EYE'  DOGS 

Bfek^bt  to  Be  Held  at 
Lis  Angeles  Nov.  16 

Society  and  filmdom  will  join 
hands  again  in  helping  an  humani- 
tarian cause — the  "Masters' 
Dinner-Dance  Benefit"  at  the  Co- 
coanut  Grove  Nov.  16,  according  to 
maitre  d'  Jimmy  Manos  of  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel,  in  charge  of  the 
reservations. 

Perhaps  in  the  entire  history  of 
hundreds  of  benefit  affairs  at  the 
Grove,  none  has  approached  this 
worthy  cause  for  the  blind,  it  is 
pointed  out.  With  over  3800  blind 
men,  women  and  children  in  Los 
Angeles  County  and  7800  in  Califor- 
nia, it  is  pitiful  to  realize  that  there 
are  only  four  eye  dogs  in  the  entire 
state — the  valuable  Alsatian  shep- 
herd super-intelligent  animals  that 
lead  the  blind  and  are  their  very 
"eyes,"   aye—  laeir   very  soul. 

Therefore  a  benefit  dinner-dance 
"done-up"  in  glamorous  style,  to 
raise  funds  to  start  a  campaign  to 
purchase  the  loyal,  devoted  "eyes" 
for  the  sightless  is  something  that 
socialites  and  the  stars  of  filmdom 
and  the  footlights  may  well  be 
proud. 

Miss  Gwynn  Walters,  who  staged 
the  ultra  fashion  shows  at  the  Santa 
Anita  Race  track  and  who  is  noted 
for  her  brilliant  productions  with 
models  will  produce  an  "Historical  j 
Pageant  With  Dogs  and  Models,"  j 
wherein  stars  of  the  movies  will 
actually  pose  with  their  own  pet 
canines. 
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Trained  to  Heed  Signals 


The  object  of  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  RUnH  AfsyjfVflBi  tfc  tn  provide 
trained  dogs  to  enable  blind  persons  to  travel  witri  ease  and  confidence. 
Our  picture  shows  two  dogs  leading  their  blind  mistresses  along  an 
English  country  road.  The  dogs  are  trained  to  heed  traffic  signals  and 
usually  take  about  three  months  to  traiir 
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Pasadena  Dog  Lovers  To  Attend 
$10  Dinner-Dance  To  Ail" 

ill  Train  'Seeing  Eye'  Dogs;  Hundreds  Of  Stage 
And  Screen  Celebrities  To  Be  There 


Socialites  of  Pasadena,  Flintridge  and  other  outlying  com- 
munities will  be  among  the  hundreds  gathering  tomorrow 
night  in  the  Cocoanut  Grove  at  Hotel  Ambassador  for  the  $10- 

plate    "Masters'    Eyes"    dinner 


per 

dance    proceeds    of    which    will 

truction    of    a    modern 
ning  school  for  shepherd  guide 
dogs  used  by  the  blind. 

Among  the  sponsors  are  the  D. 
Herbert  Hostetters,  Jr.,  and  Victor 
McLaglens  of  Flintridge  and  Mrs. 
•icock  Banning  of  South  Pasa- 
dena. Others  who  will  attend  from 
i-  are  Messrs.  and  Mesdames  John 
F.  B.  Carruthers,  Lee  Shippey  and 

rles  J.  Jon'  i,  who  will  be  gu 
of   Eve  Parshalle,  author  a 

ident   of   the  National   Eye   Dog 


ilion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Edwin  Mohr  of  this  city  have 
planned  another  large  party. 

In  addition  to  the   music  of  Jan 
Garber   for   dancing.    en1 
includes     a      glamorous      his 

ed  ar- 
ho  are  giving 
many  famous  dogs  loaned  by  i 

the  Southland. 
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Seeing  Eye  Gets 
Organized  Help 
Of  Young  Women 


2   New   Committees  to   Meet 

With  Enrollment  Leaders 

at  Dinner  Tomorrow 


Formation  of  a  committee  of 
younger  women,  headed  by  Mrs.  Pierre 
Stralem,  of  1J.11  Park  Avenue,  and  a 
debutante  committee,  headed  by  Miss 
Catharine  Mellick,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roger  D.  Mellick,  of  Far 
Hills,  N.  J.,  to  aid  in  the  membership 
enrollment  of  The  Seeing  Eye  in  the 
metropolitan  area  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  Mrs.  Ward  Cheney,  Mrs. 
William  S.  Paley  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Whit- 
ney, co-chairmen  of  the  enrollment 
committee.  The  two  new  committees 
will  join  with  the  enrollment  com- 
mittee in  holding  a  luncheon  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Hotel  Ambassador  to- 
morrow. 

A  mass  meeting  of  Seeing  Eye  mem- 
bers in  the  metropolitan  area,  the 
first  ever  held,  has  been  scheduled 
at  the  Ambassador  for  3:30  p.  m.  next 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Colgate, 
chairman  of  the  advisory  council  of 
The  Seeing  Eye;  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
its  founder,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Train 
will  speak.  Motion  pictures  will  show 
•One  work  of  educating  guide  dogs  to 
lead  the  blind  and  the  blind  to  use 
the  dogs. 

The  city  campaign  is  part  of  a  na- 
tional effort  of  which  Mr.  Booth  Tar- 
kington,  author,  is  honorary  chair- 
man, to  obtain  $400,000  for  The  See- 
ing Eye  through  memberships  and 
special  contributions,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  school  at  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Vice-chairmen  of  the  younger  wom- 
en's committee  for  the  enrollment  are 
Mrs.  Henry  Carr,  Mrs.  Tevis  Reyburn 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Stralem.  Vice-chair- 
men of  the  debutantes  committee  are 
the  Misses  Madeleine  Dixon,  Ruth 
Boyd,  Anne  Choate  and  Mildred  Cart- 
wright.  Each  of  the  vice-chairmen 
is  enlisting  a  committee  of  eight,  who 
will  help  in  ths  drive  for  5,000  mem- 
bers and  $50,000  within  the  greater 
city, 
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Raising  Fund  to  Buy 
Dog  for  Blind  Worker 


BLIND,  YET  MAKES  BIRD  HOUSES 
Patrick  J.  Folan,  42,  makes  and  sells  these  bird  houses.    He  formerly  lived 
in  Norwood  and  there  a  fund  is  being  raised  to  buy  him  a  dog  from  the 

Seeing  Eye. 


That  the  milk  of  human  kindness  still 
flows  in  Norwood  was  revealed  last 
night  when  it  became  known  that  hun- 
dreds of  Norwood  citizens  are  con- 
tributing to  a  fund  being  raised  to 
purchase  a  dog  from  the  Seeing  Eve 
for  a  former  Norwood  citizen  who  now 
resides  in  Readville  and  who,  through 
an  accident,  became  totally  blind  three 
years  ago,  forcing  him  to  eke  out  a 
meagre  living  for  his  wife  and  three 
children  by  the  sale  of  bird  houses  he 
makes. 

Three  years  ago  Patrick  Folan  was 
employed  as  a  machinist  in  the  Read- 
ville car  shops.  He  was  laid  off  due  to 
business  conditions  and  in  looking 
around  for  some  means  of  livelihood  he 
decided  to  buy  a  portable  saw  and  go 
from  house  to  house  pawing  wood.  All 
went  well  until  one  day  a  log  of  wood 
failed  to  enter  the  saw  at  the  right 
angle  and  flew  back,  striking  Folan 
in  the  face,  and  he  lost  the  sight  of 
both   eyest. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  selling 
bird  houses  which  he  makes  in  his  home 
at  66  Milton  street,  Readville.  The  Nor- 
wood council.  Knights  of  Columbus,  has 
assumed  charge  of  the  collection  and 
already  has  several  hundred  dollars  ac- 
cumulated. The  cost  of  sending  Jlr. 
Folan  to  New  Jersey  where  he  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  dog  and  stay 
with  him  for  a  month  while  they  are 
getting  acquainted  is  said  to  be  about 
$600.  A  goal  of  $1000  has  been  set  by  the 
committee,  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
reached   by   Thanksgiving  Day. 
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Benefit  Tonight  to  Get 
'Seeing  Eye  Dogs  for  Blind 


uv    'Muster!:'  Eye"   dogs  for 
tb^bl 

That  is  the  object  for  the  presen- 
tation this  evening  in  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove  at  the  Ambassador  by 
Miss  Glenn  Walters  of  Columbia 
studio  and  Santa  Anita  fashion 
show  fame,  of  a  "master's  eyes  din- 
ner and  dance  benefit." 

Eye  dogs  are  big  Alsatian  shep- 
herd  dogs  which  are  so  much  in 
demand  by  blind  people  to  lead 
them  about  and  across  streets,  the 
animals  having  a  human-like  sense  ' 
of  protection  for  their  masters.  The 
dogs  were  first  used  for  this  pur- 
pose  by  veterans  blinded  in  the 
World  war.  Only  about  400  of  the 
animals  are  in  use,  whereas  114,000  j 
men  and  women  are  de- 
[ish  dancers  with  rtrire- 
baired  terriers  and  English  bull- 
terriers;  dances  of  Switzerland  with 
huge  St.  Bernard  dogs;  the  Alas- 
kan "Bunny  Hug,"  with  Alaskan 
"Huskies,"  German  folk  dances  with 
Great  Danes;  Oriental  numbers 
with  Chows,  Italian  street  dances 
with  Dalmatian  canine  in  the  fore- 
ground, French  patriotic  numbers 
with  poodles,  and  Irish  water-span- 
sirous  of  getting  them. 
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In  connection  wrfh  the  benefit 
Miss  Walters  will  present  an  "his- 
torical pageant  with  dogs,  stage 
and  screen  stars  and  socialites." 
Ernest  Belcher  dancers  will  appear 
with  dogs  in  the  following  num- 
bers: 

Gabriel  Cansino,  with  his  petite 
Spanish  partner,  Carmella,  Spanish 
iels  in  Irish  jogs. 

In  addition,  Maurice  Kosloff  will 
present  "Saluki"  with  a  group  of 
Arabian  wolfhounds  and  Russian 
"Mazurka,"  embellished  by  Russian 
wolfhounds.  Mrs.  Jack  Mulhall, 
dressed  as  Florence  Nightingale, 
will  appear  with  her  big  Alastian 
shepherd. 


freeing  Eye" 
Dog  In  Blind 
Affair  Here 

Benefit    For    Sightless 

Persons  To  Be  Held 

On  November  18 


Carl  Richardson  with  his  'See- 
ing Eye'  dog,  Pal,  will  appear  on 
the  program  to  be  held  at  the  Civic 
club  house  on  November  18,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Salinas  Wom- 
an's Civic  club.  Richardson  will  tell 
how  he  and  Pal  travel  from  place 
to  place  and  how  she  makes  up 
to  him  in  many  ways  his  loss  of 
sight.  This  is  just  one  of  the  in- 
teresting features  which  will  be 
given.  Everyone  is  invited  to  pro- 
cure tickets  today  at  Stoffey  and 
Rochex  and  Wickenden's.  Receipts 
will  go  to  the  National  Transcrib- 
ers Society  for  the  Blind,  an  or- 
ganization which  gives  home  em- 
ployment to  the  blind. 

Also  featured  on  the  program 
will  be  Mary  Cook  Cowerd,  fa- 
mous blind  "songbird  of  the  south," 
who  is  now  making  a  concert  tour 
of  California  and  is  making  the 
appearance  here  to  aid  in  the  ben- 
efit for  the  blind. 

She  is  well  known  through  pre- 
vious concerts  throughout  the 
country  and  for  her  appearances 
in  radio  broadcasts. 

The  singer  studied  abroad  under 
noted  teachers  and  has  received 
many  favorable  comments  from 
music  critics. 

Members  of  the  committee  in 
charge  are: 

Mrs.  Ben  Graves,  chairman; 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Young,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Warnock,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dungan,  Mrs. 
R.  D.  Case,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lee,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Stoffey,  Mrs.  Ralph  Hughes, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Carter,  Mrs.  George 
Genser,  and  Mrs.  R.  Bateman. 
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her  constant  guard 


Blind — She  Still  Sees 

"Seeing  Eye"  Dog  Helps  Young  Woman 
Rebuild  a  New  Life  of  Service 


Undaunted  by  the  supreme  tragedy 
of  the  loss  of  sight  at  the  height  of 
her  career,  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore, 
student  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  is  taking  up  the 
threads  of  life  to  "carry  on"  in  the 
aid  of  others. 

Supplementing  her  work  in  the 
Institute,  where  she  is  perfecting 
Braille  and  typewriting,  this  former 
teacher  of  the  deaf  Is  engaged  in  a 
course  in  social  service  in  a  down- 
town school  with  a  view  to  extend- 
ing tangible  assistance  to  blind 
persons. 

"It  happened  almost  overnight," 
explained  Miss  Dinsmore,  former 
student  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "I  suffered  a  minor  illness 
while  teaching  the  deaf  in  Trenton. 
Within  a  week  I  was  blind.  That 
meant  that  my  courses  at  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  were  no  longer  of  use  to  me; 
I  had  to  turn  to  something  else. 
What  finer  avenue  than  trying  to 
help  others  afflicted  as  I  have  been?" 

A  woman  of  culture  and  fine  in- 
telligence, Annette  Dinsmore  had 
gone  far  in  her  chosen  field  of  train- 
ing the  deaf.  She  was  deemed  an 
expert  in  lip  reading  ana  in  June, 
1933,  was  invited  to  give  an  ex- 
hibition before  the  International 
Congress  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf, 
n  her  face  are  reflected  the  fine  sen- 

bilities    of    the    cultured    woman, 

ired  In  a  home  of  gentility. 

Vhen    the    blow    fell   she    looked 


about  for  the  proper  channels  In 
which  to  direct  her  life.  She  first 
turned  to  the  study  of  Braille;  her 
second  step  directed  her  to  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  home  of  "The  Seeing 
Eye,"  school  for  the  training  of 
shepherd  dogs  to  guide  the  blind. 
With  precision  she  mapped  her 
course  and  within  a  short  time  will 
enter  again  into  the  world  of  busi- 
ness as  a  social  worker. 

Miss  Dinsmore's  most  precious 
possession  is  Cleo,  German  shepherd 
dog,  which  she  purchased  at  "The 
Seeing  Eye"  last  July.  "Cleo  has 
restored  to  me  that  complete  feeling 
of  confidence  and  freedom  which  I 
had  feared  never  would  be  regained," 
she  said.  "The  dog  is  my  compan- 
ion and  guide  and  guards  me  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  night." 

Nearly  every  day  Cleo  guides  her 
mistress  from  Overbrook  to  the 
building  in  South  Juniper  Street 
where  Miss  Dinsmore  pursues  her 
studies.  A  high-strung,  sensitive 
creature,  Cleo  is  watchful  of  traffic, 
curbs  and  impeding  obstacles:  true 
to  her  training,  she  requires  only  the 
commands,  "turn  right,"  "turn  left," 
"go  forward."  Her  mistress  asks  her 
way  of  passersby,  counts  the  blocks, 
indicates  the  turns  and  Cleo  does 
the  rest. 

One  day  on  a  crowded  sidewalk, 
the  dog  stopped  suddenly,  refusing 
to  budge  a  step.  It  developed  that 
she  had  spied  a  ladder,  the  angle 
of  which  was  far  above  their  heads. 
But  Cleo  never  takes  chances. 

"The  animal's  devotion,  too,  is  a 
wonderful  thing,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Dinsmore,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears 
of  pride.  "The  other  day  I  uttered 
an'  exclamation  of  regret  over  a 
broken  dish.  Cleo  trotted  from  her 
place  under  the  bed,  laid  her  paws 
on  my  shoulders  and  'kissed'  me 
three  times,  then  quietly  pattered 
back  to  the  bed." 

The  shepherd  dog  has  many  at- 
tributes of  character,  she  pointed 
out.  She  is  courageous,  loyal,  de- 
pendable and  unbelievably  intelli- 
gent. It  requires  four  years  to  train 
a  dog  at  "The  Seeing  Eye"  with  a 
cost  of  $1000  to  "graduate"  a  student 
with  his  dog.  The  average  working 
life  of  a  dog  is  eight  to  ten  years 
and  a  blind  person  usually  owns 
four  dogs  in  a  lifetime. 

"I  never  force  Cleo  to  obey,"  ex- 
plained Miss  Dinsmore.  "Such  a 
course  merely  hampers  the  dog  and 
usually  I  am  in  error.  She  is  watch- 
ful of  all  obstacles,  indoors  and 
out." 

Miss  Dinsmore,  whose  girlhood 
was  passed  in  Philadelphia,  is  re- 
siding at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  until  that  happy  day 
when  she  resumes  the  channels  of 
daily  business  life. 
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Carl  Richardson  with  his  'See- 
ing Eye'  dog,  Pal,  will  appear  on 
the  program  to  be  held  at  the  Civic 
club  house  on  November  18,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Salinas  Wom- 
an's Civic  club.  Richardson  will  tell 
how  he  and  Pal  travel  from  place 
to  place  and  how  she  makes  up 
to  him  in  many  ways  his  loss  of 
sight.  This  is  just  one  of  the  in- 
teresting features  which  will  be 
given.  Everyone  is  invited  to  pro- 
cure tickets  today  at  Stoffey  and 
Rochex  and  Wickenden's.  Receipts 
will  go  to  the  National  Transcrib- 
ers Society  for  the  Blind,  an  or- 
ganization which  gives  home  em- 
ployment to  the  blind. 

Also  featured  on  the  program 
will  be  Mary  Cook  Cowerd,  fa- 
mous blind  "songbird  of  the  south," 
who  is  now  making  a  concert  tour 
of  California  and  is  making  the 
appearance  here  to  aid  in  the  ben- 
efit for  the  blind. 

She  is  well  known  through  pre- 
vious concerts  throughout  the 
country  and  for  her  appearances 
in  radio  broadcasts. 

The  singer  studied  abroad  under 
noted  teachers  and  has  received 
many  favorable  comments  from 
music  critics. 

Members  of  the  committee  in 
charge  are: 

Mrs.  Ben  Graves,  chairman; 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Young,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Warnock,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dungan,  Mrs. 
R.  D.  Case,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lee,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Stoffey,  Mrs.  Ralph  Hughes, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Carter,  Mrs.  George 
Genser,  and  Mrs.  R.  Bateman. 
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A  REAL  Chance! 
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Today  s  edition  of  the  Messenger  carries  a 
story  titled,  "Raise  Fund  To  Purchase  Dog."  Well, 
to  our  mind,  there's  a  real  heart  tug  in  that  story. 

A  tug  that  starts  a  fellow  thinking.  A  tug  that 
tells  one,  that  no  matter  how  tough  things  may  be, 
and  how  hard  the  going  may  seem,  there  are 
troubles  that  come  to  some  around  and  about  us, 
that  make  our  little  episodes  and  worries  seem 
trivial    indeed. 

When  you  read  that  story,  and  you  will  no 
doubt,  picture  the  man,  hit,  like  millions  of 
others  by  Depression,  packing  away  his  troubles 
and  buying  a  saw  to  make  a  living  for  his  wife 
and  family.  And  the  saw  dealt  him  a  scurvy  blow 
— blinded    him. 

Yet  courage  was  strong  within  the  man.  He 
turned  to  building  and  selling  bird  houses.  No 
laying  down  on  the  job  for  that  chap. 

The  appeal  of  the  story  has  struck  a  vibrant 
note.  A  move  is  on  foot  to  collect  funds  to  buy 
the  man  a  four-footed  pal  to  guide  him  on  his 
daily  rounds  as  the  family  "provider. 

Perhaps  your  interest  may  be  aroused,  and,  you 
too  might  like  to  help.  Well,  the  Norwood  Coun- 
cil Knights  of  Columbus  are  sponsoring  a  collec- 
tion.   Need    one   say   more? 
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Raise  Fund  To 
^  Purchase  Dog 

K.  Of  C.  And  Friends  Will 

Aid    Former    Resident 

Blind  By  Accident 


That  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
still  flows  in  Norwood,  was  revealed  over 
the  week-end  when  it  became  known 
that  hundreds  of  the  town's  citizens 
are  contributing  to  a  fund  that  is  'leing 
raised  to  purchase  a  dog  from  the  See- 
ing Eye  for  a  former  Norwood  resident 
who  now  lives  in  Readville  and  who, 
through    an    accident,    became    totally 

(blind  three  years  ago,  an  accident  that 
forced  him  to  eke  out  a  meagre  exist- 
ence for  his  wife  and  three  children  by 
th  sale  of  bird  houses  that  he  makes 
at  home. 

Three  years  ago,  Patrick  Folan,  42, 
was  employed  as  a  machinist  at  the 
Readville  car  shops.  He  was  laid  off 
due  to  business  conditions  and  in  look- 
ing around  for  some  means  of  liveli- 
hood he  decided  to  buy  a  portable  saw 
and  go  from  house  to  house  sawing 
wood.  All  went  well  until  one  day  a  log 
of  wood  he  was  attempting  to  saw,  en- 
tered the  saw  at  the  wrong  angle,  flew 
back  and  struck  Folan  in  the  face 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  totall; 
blind. 

He  started  making  bird  houses  anc 
in  that  way  endeavored  to  make  botl 
ends  meet.  He  has  been  making  thei 
in  the  cellar  of  his  present  home  at  6 
Milton  street,  Readville.  The  Norwoo 
Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  hear 
of  his  plight  and  has  assumed  charg 
of  the  fund  that  is  being  raised  t 
purchase  the  dog  which  will  act  as  h 
eyes  in  his  journeys  about  the  streel 
as  he  sells  his  bird  houses.  The  cost  c 
sending  Mr.  Folan  to  Morristown,  N.  . 
where  he  will  have  to  stay  a  mont 
while  he  and  the  dog  are  getting  ac 
quainted,  is  in  the  neighborhood  c 
$600,  which  amount  of  course  include 
the  cost  of  the  dog. 

A  goal  of  $1,000  has  been  set  by  th 
committee  in  charge  of  the  fund  an 
they  expect  that  through  the  co-opera 
tion  of  his  many  former  neighbors  am 
friends  here  in  Norwood,  where  he  wa 
born  and  raised,  that  the  sum  will  sooi 
be  realized. 
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*-*  shepherd  dog 
shown  here  lead- 
ing Hilda  Isles, 
nill  be  on  the 
benefit  program 
for  the  blind  here 
tonight. 
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Program  For 
Blind  To  Be 
Held  Tonight 

For  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  a 
program  including  an  outstanding 
singer,  a  playlet  on  the  Braille 
system  to  enable  the  blind  to  read, 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  "see- 
ing eye"  dogs  which  guide  their 
sightless  masters,  will  be  given  at 
8  o'clock  tonight  at  the  Civic 
club  house  under  the  auspices  of 
the   Salinas   Woman's   Civic   club. 

Mary  Cook  Cowered,  the  "song- 
bird of  the  south"  who  is  a  blind 
singer  of  rare  ability,  will  appear 
on  the  program  here  with  Ray- 
mond McFeeters,  as  her  accom- 
panist. This  accomplished  pianist 
and  composer,  also  will  give  sev- 
eral piano  numbers.  Miss  Cowered 
has  studied  abroad  and  her  skill 
has  been  hailed  by  noted  music 
critics. 

Hilda  Isles  and  Erner,  her  Ger- 
man shepherd  dog,  will  take  part 
in  the  program  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  these  intelligent  dogs 
in  aiding  blind  persons  to  travel 
outdoors  in  safety. 

Other  members  of  the  group 
will  enact  a  playlet  on  the  Braille 
system.  The  program  is  being  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  National 
Transcriber  society,  an  organiza- 
tion giving  employment  to  the 
blind. 


The    local  club     committee     in 

charge  of  the  event  includes  Mrs. 
ieBn  Graves,  chairman;  Mrs.  M. 
iB.   Young,    Mrs.   Mabel   Warnock, 

Mrs.    J.    M.    Dungan,    Mrs.    R.    D. 

Case,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lee,  M.  A.  Stof- 

fey,   Mrs.   Ralph  Hughes,   Mrs.   J. 

E.  Carter,  Mrs.  George  Genser  and 

Mrs.  R.  Bateman. 
Tickets     may    be     obtained    at 

Stoffey  and  Rochex  and  at  Wij 

enden's. 
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(AWARDS  LEGACY 
1  TO  AIDTHE  BLIND 

Court  Adjudicates  Woman's  Es- 
tate Naming  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
Churches  Among  Heirs 


HERMAN     ESTATE     $45,216 


A  legacy  to  supply  the  blind  with 
trained  dogs  from  "The  Seeing  Eye," 
at  Morristown,  is  awarded  from  the 
estate  of  Sybil  Snellgrove,  by  Judge 
Bok  in  Orphans  Court. 

The  woman  bequeathed  $200  to  the 
Germantown  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Three 
women  friends  share  $700,  and  the 
balance  of  her  personal  estate  of 
$1,423  and  her  home  at  626  W.  Rit- 
tenhouse  st.  go  to  the  Second  and 
Third  Churches  of  Christian 
Science,  for  instruction  in  Braille  at 
their  reading  rooms,  and  for  dogs  to 
guide  the  blind. 
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BLIND  MEN 

Find  Dogs 

BEST  HELr> 

"If  you  see  a  blind  man  being 
led  by  a  dog,  don't  try  to  help 
him";  Herbert  F.  Geisler  warned  j 
members  of  the  Central  Lions  Club 
yesterday,  "you  only  make  more  I 
work  for  the  dog." 

Geisler  spoke  with  authority,  for 
he  is  a  blind  attorney  who  moves 
through  loop  traffic  daily  under 
the  guidance  of  his  trained  dog, 
Nubia. 

"On  an  average  of  once  a  week," 
Geisler  told  the  club  members  at 
their  luncheon  in  the  YLaiaHr'Ta. 
SaU£_".semeone  who  tries  to  help 
me  finds  that  the  dog  was  right 
and  has  to  leap  back  to  safety.  I 
often  hear  these  persons  say:  'The 
dog  knows  more  than  I  do'." 

Blind  men's  dogs  are  trained  by 
The  Seeing  Eyes,  a  philanthropic 
organization  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Geisler  explained.  The  dogs  are 
taught  never  to  turn  so  that  their 
master  will  run  into  an  obstruc- 
tion, never  to  go  under  anything 
low  enough  for  him  to  strike  his 
head,  and  never  to  take  short  cuts 
across  streets. 
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TRAINED  DOGS 

Best  Help  for  Blind 

"If  you  see  a  blind  man  being- 
led  by  a  dog,  don't  try  to  help 
him";  Herbert  F.  Geisler  warned 
members  of  the  Central  Lions  Club 
yesterday,  "you  only  make  more 
work  for  the  dog." 

Geisler  spoke  with  authority,  for 

fie  is  a  blind  attorney  who  moves 
hrough  loop  traffic  daily  under 
the  guidance  of  his  trained  dog, 
Nubia.  ^^r 
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SEEING  EYE  DOG 

EEK  IS  MARKED 


ne     Society      President 
Announces  Observance 


This  week  is  being  nationally  ob- 
served as  the  anniversary  in  honor 
of  the  Seeing  E;j,  iii>t '.  il  ,"  i  i  said 
today  by  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Schubert, 
president  of  the  Tucson  Humane 
society. 

The  idea  of  training  dogs  to  lead 
and  protect  the  blind  originated  in 
Germany  and  is  now  being  used 

successfully  in  the  United  States, 
the  headquarters  being  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  Dog  and  master  are 
trained  together,  and  those  who 
never  before  have  been  able  to  find 
their  way  about  now  can  do  so  with 
the  aid  of  these  animals. 

To  her  announcement  about  the 
anniversary,  Mrs.  Schubert  ap- 
pended a  plea  to  local  dog  own- 
ers to  exercise  greater  caution  in 
letting  their  pets  run  about  the 
streets  unleashed,  as  veterinarians 
here  recently  have  had  occasion  to 
treat  many  dogs  hit  by  automo- 
biles. J 
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Seeing^e 
Dog  Guides 
Blind  Man 


Yesterday's     New       York 
says:  \ 

A  man  with  a  .shepherd  dog 
walked  up  to  the  traffic  policeman 
in  the  center  of  Forty-second 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  whi 
traffic  flows  in  four  directions  and 
inplicated    liy    street    ears. 

"Pardon    me.     officer."    he    said, 
"can   you   direct   nie  to   tin 
dl'Ug    store'.'" 

"Right  over  there."  said  the 
policeman,  pointing  with  his  thumb 
lii'xi   returning   to   his   other   duties. 

"I'm  .sorry."  the  man  with  the 
dog   Interrupted   patiently. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you." 
iln'  patrolman  snapped,  •Can't  you 
see?" 

"As  a.  matter  of  fact.  I  can't,"  the 
man  wijh  the  dog  replied.  "But  it 
you  can  tell  me  in  what  direction 
it  is  and  how  rami)  crossings  there 
are  I  can  find  my  way  to  the  drug 

store 

The  policeman  looked  at  blm 
more  closely,  relates  Th 
Eye  Guide  There  was  no  doubt 
thai  i  he  man  was  completely 
blind.  Yet  here  he  was  with  his 
dog,  vvvci  ami  self-reliant,  in  the 
midst  of  the  heaviest  traffic  in 
the  world. 

•:For  the  love  o'mike!"  the  pa- 
trolman  exclaimed.    "Here.    I'll   take 

you  over   there.1' 

"There's    no    need    of    that,"    the 
blind   man   informed   him.   "M\ 
will  take  me  there  if  you'll  just  tell 
he  way.'' 

patrolman    told    him    his   di- 
i  ion.    "('v.     •  een    you    pass    this 
corner    with    your    dot 

said,    "but    I    never   dreamed   >  on 
couldn't 

"The    dog     sees."    the    blill 
;  buckled.  "We  get   along  all 
Then    he    went    his   way.    independ 
entl) 
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Suburban  Groups 
Formed  to  Aid  in 
Seeing  Eye  Drive 


Brooklyn  Committee  Also  Is 

Organized  for  Membership 

Enrollment 


Formation  of  four  suburban  com- 
mittess  and  a  Brooklyn  committee  to 
help  in  the  membership  enrollment 
of  The  Seeing  Eye,  which  provides  dog 
guides  for  the  blind  and  educates  the 
blind  to  use  them,  was  announced 
here  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Ward  Cheney, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Paley  and  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Whitney,  co-chairmen  of  the  New 
York  City  committee.  The  suburban 
committees  are  at  Mount  Kisco,  N. 
Y.;  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  at  Syosset, 
Hewlett,  Cedarhurst  and  Woodmere, 
L.  I.  More  suburban  comi.iittees  are 
tc   be   formed. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Colgate,  chairman  of 
the  national  membership  committee 
of  The  Seeing  Eye,  announced  at  Its 
New  York  offices,  60  East  Forty-sec- 
ond  Street,  that  the  national  cam- 
paign, with  Booth  Tarkington  as 
chairman,  will  be  started  December 
1  in  Detroit  and  on  December  2  In 
Chicago.  More  than  1,000  members 
have  been  obtained  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  New  York  City  committee 
has  made  its  minimum  goal  5,000  to 
set  the  pace  for  Western  cities,  where 
the  enrollment  will  begin  soon. 
To   Get    Report   Tomorrow 

The  first  report  luncheon  for  New 
York  City  will  be  held  in  the  garden 
of  the  Hotel  Ambassador  at  1  o'cloo!: 
tomorrow. 

Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  Jr.  has 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Brooklyn  committee.  Assisting  her  In 
the  enrollment  will  be  Mrs.  Elmer 
Sperry,  Mrs.  Coverly  Fisher,  Miss 
Doris  Draper  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Fitz 
Randolph. 

Mrs.  Payson  Merrill  Is  chairman  of 
the  Syosset  committee,  with  Mrs. 
John  P.  Kane,  of  Locust  Valley;  Mrs. 
Ernskine  Wood,  of  Glen  Head,  and 
Miss  Elinor  Ladd,  of  this  city,  as  her 
aids. 

The  Hewlett,  Cedarhurst  and  Wood- 
mere  committee  is  headed  by  Mrs. 
George  Ingalls,  of  Hewlett.  Members 
of  her  committee  include  Mmes.  John 
Sise.  Henry  Burton,  Stephen  Landon, 
C  Perry  Beadleston,  George  Purves, 
Albert  W.  Chapman,  William  Long  jr., 
Lewis  A.  Coffin.- Livingston  Delafield 
Philip  H.  Robb.  Harold  Kingsland, 
Gordon  Scott,  Frederic  Coburn  and 
John  Ballantine,  Miss  Leonie  Fuller 
and  Miss  Jean  Work. 

Mrs.  Edward  Pendergast  heads  the 
Short  Hills  committee.  Mmes.  James 
M.  Symington,  Pierrepont  Schreiber 
Kimball  Prince,  John  Montgomery, 
Eugene  Williams  and  James  Skidmore 
are  assisting  her. 


Mrs.  Edward  K.  McCagg  Is  chairman 
and  Mrs.  John  T.  Dakin  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Mount  Kisco  committee. 

Within  Manhattan,  Miss  Hope  Wil- 
liams, actress;  Fannie  Hurst,  author, 
and  Miss  Martha  Phyllis  Whitney, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Laurence  and  Miss 
Audrey  Gray  have  acepted  vice-chair- 
manships of  the  general  membership 
committee. 

On  Debutante  Committee 

The  debutantes'  committee  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  enrollment  of  the 
following  members:  The  Misses  Isabel 
Butterworth,  Audrey  Pile,  Angelica 
Pales,  Anne  Finch,  Barbara  Hill, 
Alma  Nicoll,  Marion  Burbank,  Mary 
'Reed,  Ann  Semler,  Alice  Polk,  Kath- 

erlne  Van  Cortlandt  and  Pamela  Brin- 
ton. 

Mr.  Colgate,  speaking  for  the  na- 
tional enrollment  committee,  an- 
nounced that  the  Detroit  enrollment 
will  begin  with  a  mass  meeting  in  Or- 
chestra Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Alexander 
Woollcott  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
founder  of  The  Seeing  Eye.  will  speak, 
and  Mr.  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  direc- 
tor of  the  organization's  training  and 
research  division,  will  demonstrate 
the  guide  work  of  a  German  shepherd 
dog.  Mrs.  Abner  E.  Larned  is  chair- 
man and  Mrs.  Joseph  Schlotman 
vice-chairman  of  the  Detroit  spon- 
soring committee.  Mrs.  Edsel  Ford  Is 
a  member  of  the  national  enrollment 
committee. 

The  enrollment  will  begin  In  Chi- 
cago with  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Draki-  at  which  Mrs.  Eustis  and  Mr. 
Humphrey  will  speak.  Mr.  Barrett 
Wendell  Jr.  is  chairman  of  the  Chi- 
cago committee,  and  Mr.  Edward  Ryer- 
son  Jr.  heads  the  dinner  committee. 


O: 
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THE  SEEING  EYE 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  institution  known' 
as  "The  Seeing  Eye"  in  Morristown  where  dogs,  usually  what 
are  known  as  German  shepherd  or  police  dogs  are  trained  to 
act  as  guidejS  for  blind  people.  It  is  a  national  institution  and 
one  of  which  Morris  County  should  be  exceedingly  proud.  The 
writer  was  privileged  once  to  lie  a  guest  of  .Mrs.  Colonel  Henry 
Ilildreth  of  Mountain  Lakes  when  the  director  of  this  movement, 
Morris  S:  Frank,  himself  a  blind  man.  described  the  work  be- 
ing done  at  Morristown.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  own 
dog,  Buddy,  a  noble  specimen  which  watched  over  his  master 
with  the  care  of  a  mother  for  her  child.  Wherever  the  man  went, 
there  also  was  Ins  dog,  Standing  beside  him,  ready  to  render 
what  help  he  could  in  directing  a  man,  who  while  possessing 
infinitely  more  intelligence  that  a  dumb  brute,  was  handicapped 
by  one  of  the  most  tragic  afflictions  that  can  come  to  a  human 
being — blindness. 

Buddy  and  his  master  have  traveled  50,000  miles  since  1929 
by  foot,  automobile,  train,  boat  and  airplane.  Through  their 
efforts  "The  Seeing  Eye"  is  known  all  over  the  world.  There 
are  at  present  2J50  animals  like  Buddy  furnishing  eyes  tor  those 
afflicted  with  blindness.  And  yet.  even  now,  a  blind  person  and 
his  dog  are  denied  admission  in  many  restaurants,  stores  and 
hotels  because  of  a  sign  "No  doLis  allowed."  A  blind  person 
can't  ride  either  in  a  New  York  subway  or  a  bus  with  his  doe. 
That  is  surely  a  fine  state  of  affairs  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1936, 

We  occasionally  meet  someone  who  says  he  doesn't  care 
for  dogs.  We  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  show  such 
a  man  the  work  being  done  at  "The  Seeing  Eye"  and  see  wheth- 
er his  opinion  wouldn't  be  changed.  We  never  run  across  one 
of  these  "Seeing  Eye"  animals  being  trained  on  Morristown's 
streets  without  thanking  God  that  He  has  put  into  this  world 
one  of  His  most  intelligent  creatures  ami  one  of  man's  best 
friends,  a  do*. 


*Dogs9  'Eyes'  for  i»Mim 
Tax  Exemption  Signed 

dI 


Digs* 4vho  see  for,  and  guide  the 
blind  were  exempted  from  taxes 
today  under  an  ordinance  signed 
and  made  official  by  Mayor  Prank 
L.  Shaw. 

Judy,  a  large  shepard  dog  who 
acts  as  eyes  for  her  blind  master, 
Walter  H.  Dorrance  of  Eagle  Rock, 
was  present  with  her  master  when 
the  mayor  attached  his  signature  to 
the  measure. 

Wearing  a  harness  which  Dor- 
rance keeps  constantly  in  his  hand 
to  be  led  by  his  specially  trained 
dog,  Judy  wagged  her  tail  and 
shook  hands  with  the  mayor  after 


that  official's  action  in  finally  ap- 
proving the  ordinance. 

Dorrance  recently  asked  for  the 
exemption  from  the  dog  tax  of  all 
canines  used  to  guide  the  blind. 
"Judy  has  been  specially  trained, 
as  have  other  guiding  dogs  to 
take  care  of  blind  persons  and 
to  guide  them  everywhere  that 
they  go,"  said  Dorrance.  "I  wish 
to  warn  well-intentioned  people 
who  attempt  to  assist  blind  per- 
sons being  led  by  these  dogs. 
When  they  try  to  do  so  it  con- 
fuses the  dog  and  may  lead  to 
the  injury  of  the  blind  man  or 
theytog  in  congested  traffic  areas, 
particularly  at  street  crossings.'' 
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Tlival  'Eye  Dog9  Heads  Present 
As  License  Fee  Waiver  Signed 

rs  of  two  rival  schools  In  "eye  dog"  training  were  present  today 
whel  Bfa^or  Frank  JL.  Shaw  signed  an  ordinance  which  waives  the  city 
liceifte  fee  in  the  case  of  all  "guide  dogs"  for  the  blind. 

Mt.  Helen  A.   French,   president* 


of  the  City  Humane  Commission, 
was  present.  She  also  is  a  director 
of  the  National  Eye  Dog  Assn. 

The  Seeing  Eye  Dog  Assn.,  the 
other  faction,  was  represented  by 
the  presence  of  blind  Walter  H. 
Dorrance,  of  Eagle  Rock,  and  his 
"seeing  eye"  dog,  Judy. 

The  mayor  stroked  his  fountain 
pen  across  the  bottom  of  the  ordi- 
nance and  none  could  say  that  he 
favored  either  the  "seeing  eye"  or 
the  "national   eye"  dogs. 

The  ceremony  brought  out  con- 
trasts between  the  two  schools  of 
thought  in  dog  training. 

"Seeing    Eye"    dogs    are    always 


females.  The  "National  Eye"  Assn. 
trains  only  males  for  blind  persons. 

"Seeing  eye"  dogs  rec?W?^4MM^ 
tions  from  their  masters  in  English, 
although  Judy  understands  French 
too,  while  "national  eye"  dogs  are 
trained  to  understand  only  German 
and  their  masters  must  learn  the 
German  commands. 

As  the  ordinance  was  signed, 
Dorrance  made  an  appeal  to  all 
Los  Angeles  residents  to  refrain 
from  petting  or  touching  the  dogs 
of  blind  persons  or  offering  to  as- 
sist dog-guided  blind  persons  unless 
they  request  It  Such  actions  con- 
fuse both  dog  and  master,  he  said. 


Chief  Trainer  Will 
Give  Demonstration 
of  Seeing  Eye  Dogs 

A  demonstration  of  methods  em- 
ployed in  educating  dog  guides  for 
the  blind  will  be  presented  at  the 
Drake  hotel  next  Wednesday  eve- 
ning by  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  head  of 
the  division  of  training  and  research 
of  The  Seeing  Eye,  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.  The  demonstration  will  follow 
a  dinner  to  be  given  by  the  Chicago 
committee  of  The  Seeing  Eye. 

A  sound  motion  picture  showing 
the  work  of  the  institution  will  be 
presented.  There  are  seven  such  dogs 
in  Illinois  and  three  in  Chicago.  Jos- 
eph T.  Ryerson  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements  for  the 
dinner  and  program.  Barrett  Wen- 
dell Jr.  is  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
committee  of  The  Seeing  Eye. 


Licenses    Suspended 
For  Dogs  of  Blind. 


Eases  will  be  granted  free  to 
d°V\gp*«|ing  the  blind  as  the  re- 
sult \T-Jm  ordinance  signed  yes- 
terday by  Mayor  Frank  L.  Shaw. 
Present  at  the  signing  were 
Mrs-  Helen  A.  French,  president  of 
the  National  Eye  Dog  Association, 
which  teaches  male  dogs  to  un- 
derstand German  commands,  and 
blind  Walter  H.  Dorrance  of 
Eagle  Rock,  who  has  a  "seeing 
eye"  dog,  trained  to  understand 
English. 
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Chicago  Lawn    Woman's  Club. 

Morris  S.  Frank,  founder  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  institute  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  where  dogs  are  trained  to  act 
as  guides  to  the  blind,  will  speak 
Tuesday  morning.  Afternoon  speak- 
ers will  be  Miss  Pearl  M.  Hart,  at- 
torney, and  Miss  Elizabeth  Wood,  di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Housing 
council. 

The  program  will  include  a  better 
English  class,  conducted  by  Miss  Vir- 
ginia McQueen,  and  vocal  solos  by 
Mrs.  May  S.  Williams.  Miss  Nettie 
Seward,  public  welfare  chairman,  will 
introduce  a  special  guest,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Kasehagen,  district  public  wel- 
fare chairman. 
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lrSt  Do  °"  Gllidie   The  ^eeinS  Eye's  'First  Eye9  Marks  10th  Birthday 

For  Blind  Has 
Tenth  Birthday 


Buddy,  Here  With  Morris 
Frank,  Enjoys  Steak  and 
Snooze  on   Hotel  Floor 


Real    Party     Tomorrow 

The   Seeing   Eye   to   Mark 
Occasion   at    Its    School 


Morris  S.  Frank,  twenty-eight-year- 
bid  blind  globe-trotter,  came  to  town 
yesterday  morning  to  celebrate  the 
tenth  birthday  of  his  dog.  Buddy,  a 
German  shepherd,  which  he  calls  his 
'eyes,"  commemorated  the  occasion  by 
consuming  a  large,  raw  steak  and  tak- 
ing a  nap  on  a  floor  in  the  George 
Washington  Hotel,  where  Mr.  Prank 
■was  staying. 

The  forerunner  of  all  canine 
guides  in  America,  Buddy  and  Mr. 
Frank,  have  traveled  50,000  miles 
since  1929  by  foot,  automobile,  train 
and  airplane.  Mostly  they  have  pub- 
licized the  work  clone  by  the  Seeing 
Eye,  a  training  school  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  where  shepherd  dogs  are  edu- 
cated to  guide  the  blind  and  where 
the  blind  are  trained  to  use  the  dogs. 
Today  there  are  about  250  such  ani- 
mals in  service  throughout  the  coun- 
try, enabling  blind  persons  to  travel 
without  human  assistance. 

Although  yesterday  was  Buddy's 
birthday,  the  formal  celebration  will 
not  take  place  until  tomorrow.  At 
that  time  a  birthday  party  will  be 
held  at  Morristown.  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis,  who  organized  the  Seeing  Eye 
seven  years  ago.  and  who  is  now  its 
president,  will  be  tnrre,  as  well  as 
Alexander  Woollcott.  who  has  been 
Interested  In  the  institution  since 
1933. 

They'll  F>r  Escorted  Home 

"We'll  pass  around  dogs  later  so  the 
party  can  get  home,"  Mr.  Frank  ex- 
plained. 

His  travels  during  the  last  year 
have  taken  him  into  seventeen  states, 
where  he  has  lectured,  and  investi- 
gated applicants  for  The  Seeing  Eye. 
Questioned  as  to  the  criticism  of  Rus- 
sell Darbo,  blind  California  law  stu- 
dent who  hitch-hiked  to  New  York 
last  summer  only  to  find  that  the  city 
was  lacking  in  hospitality  to  the 
sightless,  Mr.  Frank  admitted  Darbo 
•was   right. 

"New  York  will  change,"  he  said. 
"but  it  is  still  behind  times.  They 
are  unable  to '  distinguish  here,  be- 
tween a  blind-leading  dog  and  any 
dog."  He  said  he  had  not  been  able 
to  gain  admittance  to  any  of  the  large 
chain  restaurants,  and  many  hotels 
were  equally  adamant.  It  was  also 
Impossible,  he  explained,  to  get  on  a 
subway  or  a  bus  with  one's  dog.  so 
that  a  blind  person  in  New  York 
either  had  to  take  a  taxicab  or  walk. 


Buddy,  with  her  matter,  Morris  5.  Frank,  as  they  celebrated  yesterday 


System  Started  Abroad 
Mr.  Frank  has  been  blind  twelve 
years.  He  lost  his  sight  from  a  blow 
while  boxing  at  preparatory  school. 
He  entered  Vanderbllt  University  next 
year,  however,  and  it  was  while  there 
that  he  learned  of  Mrs.  Eustis's  ex- 
periments in  training  shepherd  dogs 
at  her  home  in  Switzerland.  He  went 
to  Europe  to  see  her,  and  after  a  per- 
iod of  instruction  with  Buddy  re- 
turned to  test  the  work  under  Amer- 
ican traffic  conditions. 

He  found  the  experiment  every- 
where successful,  and  in  1928  per- 
suaded Mrs.  Eustis  to  help  him  found 
the  Seeing  Eye.  At  present  there  are 
about  seventy-five  dogs  In  training. 
It  requires  about  three  months  to 
train  each  animal,  and  about  four 
weeks  to  train  the  blind  user.  The 
total  cost  for  each  person  assisted  is 
nearly  $1,000,  but  since  few  are  able 
to  pav  the  rut ne  cost,  a  maximum 
obligation  of  $150  Is  assumed,  pay- 
able when  the  person  Is  able  to  do  so. 




Dogs  Now  See 
For  theRHnd 


'Seeing  Eye'  to  Be  Drama- 
tized in  'Cavalcade  Of 
America'  on  Air  Program 

A  dramatization  of  the  "Seeing 
Eye,"  which  trains  dog  guid-as  for 
Wind  persons,  w  11  be  presented  by 
the  "Cavalcade  of  America,"  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system 
at  8   to  8:30  o'clock  tonight. 

The  program  tells  the  actual  story 
of  a  college  freshman,  blinded  in  an 
accident,  who,  through  the  aid  of 
liad,"  a  dog  especially  trained  at 
the  school  of  the  Seeing  Eye  at  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  was  enabled  to  grad- 
uate with  honors  as  president  of 
his  class  and  take  a  normal  part  in 
college-  social  act'vities. 

Other  episodes  in  the  script  re- 
enact  the  founding  of  the  Seeing 
Eye  by  Morris  Frank  and  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Eustis.  F.ank.  a  blind  young 
Southerner,  had  heard  of  the  re- 
markable work  of  Mrs.  Eustis  and 
Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  breeding  and 
training  German  shepherd  dogs  in 
Switzerland.  He  went  there  to  have 
one  trained  as  his  guide.  After  ex- 
perimenting with  every  conceivable 
difficulty  and  situation  and  travel- 
ing thousands  of  miles  in  America 
to  test  his  theory  he  cabled  news 
to  Mrs.  Eustis  that  his  dog-gu:de 
was  a  success.  Mrs.  Eust:s  returned 
at  once  to  the  United  States  and 
they  founded  the  now  famous  See- 
ing Eye. 

Not  only  are  dogs  trained  at  the 
school  but  blind  masters  spend  a 
month  there  getting  acquainted 
with  the  dogs  which  are  to  be  their 
eyes.  Countless  examples,  supported 
by  written  testimonials,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  perfect  rehabilitation 
of  dependent  .blind  men  and  wo- 
men through  use  of  these  dogs. 


.The  "Cavalcade"  tonight  (WJSV 
at  8)  will  dramatize  a  highly  dra- 
matic subject,  the  work  of  "The 
Seeing  Eye"— the  organization 
which  trains  dogs  fwUhe^blind.  The 
program  will  tell  the  actual  story  of 
a  college  freshman,  blinded  in  an 
accident,  who.  through  the  aid  of 
"Lad."  a  dog  especially  trained  a*. 
the  "Seeing  Eye"  school  in  New 
Jersey,  was  enabled  to  graduate 
with  honors  and  take  a  normal  part 
in  college  social  activities. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  and  Elliott 
Humphrey,  directors  of  the  school, 
first  noticed  the  activiites  of  a  school 
in  Germany.  They  set  about  selec- 
tive breeding  of  German  shepherd 
dogs  for  intelligence. in  similar  work 
in  this  country.  Then  Morris  Frank, 
an  American  Jong  blind,  "trained" 
with  one  of  the  dogs  and  spent 
months  testing  every  conceivable 
difficulty  and  situation.  He  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  with  the  dog. 
The  test  was  successful. 

Now  every  blind  person  spends  a 
month  getting  acquainted  with  the 
particular  animal  that  is  to  be  his 
eyes.  y 


Fashionab  I  es 

Enjoy  Seeing 

Eye  Lecture 

Ck     ['J^™16  Bystander 

Fashionable  Detroit 

dopnea  its  very  best  bib  and 
tucker  last  evening  and  turned 
up  en  masse  at  Orchestra  Hall 
to  hear  Alexander  Woollcott  de- 
liver his  splendid  lecture  on 
"The  Seeing  Eye"  and  to  offer 
aid  to  his  espoused  cause  of 
helping  the  blind. 

Abner    E.    Larnerl    injjiethjred 


Mr.  '  i  niiljjjil  |  mil  III  talk  was 
followed  by  a  sound  film  and  a 
demonstration  by  one  of  the 
marvelous  "Seeing  Eye''  dogs  in 
charge  of  Elliott  S.  Humphrey, 
vice  president  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
School. 

Ushers  were  the  town's  pret- 
tiest girls  and  they  were  doing 
a  capable  job  of  handing  out 
programs  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Patricia  Schlotman, 
chairman.  Patricia  was  pretty  in 
coronation  blue  taffeta  with 
short  sleeves  and  high  neck 
fastened  with  brilliant  stones. 

Mrs.  Ledyard  Mitchell  Jr. 
wore  white  brocaded  taffeta. 
Sara  Mitchell  was  in  brilliant 
red  taffeta,  Jean  Derrick  wore 
brown  and  gold  lame.  Gwen 
Seyburn  a  printed  frock  in 
shades  of  brown  and  yellow. 
Peggy  Seybirrn's  wine  red  dress 
had  a  smart  silver  lame  scarf. 

The  black  velvet,  girls  were 
Sallie  Gail  Harris,  Celia  Deming, 
Virginia  Duffield,  Peggy  Wil- 
liams, Martha  Werneken  and 
Elizabeth  Hodges.  Elizabeth 
Bonbright  was  in  black  and  red, 
Marty  Douglas'  frock  was  a 
rustling  navy  blue  taffeta  and 
Elsie  McMillan  wort-  a  red  lame 
tunic  with  her  black  velvet 
skirt.  Margaret  Baker  was 
pretty  in  royal  blue  velvet. 

Freddie  Shurly  and  Paula 
Squire  were  both  in  peach 
taffeta,  but  Paula's  was  printed 
in  pastel  flowers  and  Freddie's 
a  rustling  tailored  moire.  Joan 
Chapin  wore  a  bright  printed 
tunic  and  Nanette  Pierce  was 
stately  in  white  satin  studded 
with  rhinestones. 


L. 
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Woollcott  Get 
Help  for  Blind 

The  Seeing  Eye  Puts 
Pent  to  Work 

Perm  camf  out  and  checks  were 
writt*i  Tuesday  night  at  Orches- 
tra Kra.ll  where  nearly  2,000  per- 
sons saw  and  heard  of  The  Seeing 
Eye,  the  Morristown  (N.J.)  insti- 
tution which  is  providing  blind 
men  with  dogs  and  freedom. 

This  was  after  Alexander  Woori- 
cott  urged  these  impetuous  people 
who  write  checks  and  then  wonder 
later  if  they  have  contributed  too 
much  to  indulge  in  their  philan- 
thropic folly. 

It  was  after  Elliott  Humphrey, 
head  of  the  institution's  training, 
aided  by  Rika,  a  velvety  black 
German  Shepherd  with  a  decided 
stage  personality,  showed  how  the 
dogs  are  trained  to  care  for  their 
blind  masters. 

It  was  after  motion  pictures 
were  shown  of  the  dogs  guiding 
■ightless  men  past,  under  and 
through  dangers.  They  demon- 
strated that  by  means  of  these 
highly  intelligent  dogs  blind  men 
are  able  to  find  a  place  to  work 
in  this  rushing  world. 

Profusion   of  Mink   Present 

There  was  a  profusion  of  mink 
and  ermine  in  the  audience,  for 
the  meeting  was  by  invitation, 
candidly  designed  to  get  financial 
support  for  The  Seeing  Eye. 

Woollcott  told  his  audience  that 
$40,000  was  needed  for  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  school  and 
that  $5,000,000  would  be  required 
to  make  it  permanent,  a  place  to 
which  blind  men  could  return  for 
another  dog  when  their  first  had 
lived  out  its  full  and  useful  life 
and  to  which  the  thousands  of  the 
sightless  could  turn  for  a  dog  that 
meant  freedom  in  their  constant 
night. 

Woollcott,  in  his  best  Town 
Crier  mood  in  which,  over  the 
radio,  he  helped  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  The  Seeing  Eye,  retold 
many  of  his  anecdotes  of  the  blind 
and  their  dogs. 

He  sketched  the  history  of  the 
institution's  development  in  this 
country  from  its  use  in  Germany 
to  rehabilitate  the  World  War 
blind  and  he  paid  a  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  of  New- 
York,  who  contributed  heavily  to 
the  founding  and  who  was  in  the 
audience. 


They  Learned  About  Dogs 
From  Humphrey  and  Rika",  De- 
troiters  learned  much  about  train- 
ing dogs  to  make  them  think. 
That  some  Detroiters  are  serious- 
ly considering  bringing  out  the 
best  in  their  pets  was  shown  by 
the  questions  that  Humphrey  had 
to  answer,  even  to  how  the  dogs 
can  be  taught  to  go  straight  about 
their  business  ignoring  other  dogs 
with  fine  contempt  for  canine 
posterity. 

And  many  more  of  the  ques- 
tions showed  that  philanthropic 
Detroit  was  touched  by  the  needs 
of  the  blind  and  was  going  to  do 
no  little  thing  about  it. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
Subscription  blanks  were  handed 
out — and  used.  They  bore  at  the 
bottom  this  silver-lining  note: 
"Contributions  are  deductible 
items  in  income  tax  returns." 


'SEEING  EYE'  DOG 
SHOWS  SKILL  TO 
CHICAGO  LEADERS 


Trained  to  Guide  and 
Guard  Blind, 

BY  VIRGINIA  GARDNER. 

Rica,  a  black  German  shepherd  dog, 
last  night  showed  300  Chicago  lead- 
ers at  a  dinner  in  the  Drake  hotel 
just  how  she  obeys  orders  or  intelli- 
gently refuses  to  obey  them  when 
acting  as  a  "  seeing  eye  "  for  a  blind 
man  or  woman.  She  is  from  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
a  school  where  dogs,  their  trainers, 
and  the  men  and  women  who  will 
use  them  are  taught. 

The  dinner  was  given  by  the  Chi- 
cago committee  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  Barrett 
Wendell  Jr.  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  was 
chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 

As  an  example  or  the  "  studied  dis- 
obedience "  which  the  dogs  who  lead 
the  blind  are  taught,  Rica  approached 
a  barrier  when  told  to  by  Elliott  S. 
Humphrey,  her  teacher,  but  refused 
to  go  farther.  The  barrier  was  a 
wooden  structure  which  Humphrey's 
head  would  have  struck. 

A   Training:   in   Danger. 

"We  must  train  them  to  know 
when  their  sightless  masters  give 
commands  that  are  unsafe,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Humphrey,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  division  of  training  and 
research  at  the  Morristown  school. 


Humphrey  said  that  Rica  was  a 
senior  but  not  yet  graduated  from 
The  Seeing  Eye  course  of  instruc- 
tion. A  "  finished "  dog  would  have 
refused  even  to  go  up  to  the  obstruc- 
tion, knowing  it  would  be  of  no  use. 
As  it  was,  Rica  went  up  to  it  and 
then  took  her  teacher  around  it 
safely. 

Four  years'  instruction  is  necessary 
to  train  a  teacher,  while  a  dog  js 
trained  in  three  months  and  a  man  is 
taught  to  use  a  dog  in  a  month,  Hum- 
phrey said.  He  showed  the  first  les^ 
son  a  dog  is  taught,  to  coma  when 
called. 

"Come,  Rica,"  he  called.  The  dog 
approached  him  from  the  rear,  so  he 
wouldn't  have  stumbled  over  her, 
and  came  up  to  his  left  hand,  seating 
herself  so  that  she  would  be  there 
where  he  could  touch  her. 

Traise  for  Good  Work. 

"The  dogs  are  a  good  deal  like 
children,"  Mr.  Humphrey  said.  "They 
must  bo  taught  by  a  method  which 
develops  willingness."  To  illustrate, 
he  tossed  a  small  block  of  wood  and 
told  Rica  to  fetch  it.  She  brought  it 
back  with  an  air  of  pride.  He  patted 
her  head  and  softly  spoke  a  word  of 
praise  to  her  before  he  went  on  lec- 
turing. . 

"We  arc  often  asked  if  the  blind 
man  who  gets  a  dog  gains  everything 
and  loses  nothing,"  said  Humphrey. 
"He  does  lose  something.  He  loses 
the  groping,  tapping  technique  with 
which  he  has  learned  to  find  his  waj 

around."  -j«„t 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  president 
and  founder  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  de- 
scribed the  gradual  growth  of  the 
institution  since  it  was  establ  shed 
seven  years  ago.  Last  (  year  eight j 
dogs   were   "graduated." 


DOG  SERVES  AS  BLIND  MAN'S  'EYES' 


ike  Nadell,  blind  newsstand  proprietor  in  the 
Federal  building. 


New  Life  Opens  up  for  Blind  Man 
As  Dog  Comes  to  Serve  as  His  'Eyes' 


i 


Mike  Nadell,  the  blind  man  known 
to  thousands  who  daily  pass  through 
the  lobby  of  the  Federal  building, 
where  he  has  a  news  stand,  returned 
to  his  post  yesterday  with  "new 
eyes." 

Or  at  any  rate  Mike,  whose  whole 
life  of  recent  years  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  stand  and  his  home,  so 
described  "Sallie,"  his  18-months- 
old  Labrador  retriever  which  will 
lead  him  about  Boston's  traffic- 
illed    streets — streets    he    has    not 


ventured  out  in  alone  since  he  went 
blind  three  years  ago. 

Now  Mike,  with  Sallie,  whose  ears 
perk  up  at  the  slightest  incident  she 
regards  as  unusual,  can  again  visit, 
without  the  aid  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives, the  baseball  games  and  sound 
movies  he  enjoys  despite  his  lack  of 
sight. 

Gone  for  two  months,  during  which 
deg  and  master  were  trained  at  Mor- 
ristown.  N.  J..  Mike  returned  and  in- 
troduced Sallie  to  all  his  friends. 
They  crowded  about  the  end  of  the 
counter  where  the  black-haired  dog 
was  lying  on  a  specially  constructed 
mattress. 

For  a  moment  growls  rumbled  in 
her    throat    and    her     thick    hair 


JBLINDMANHAS 
DOG  AS  GUIDE 

Postoffice  Newsman  Gets 
Valuable  Aid 


No  longer  does  Martin  "Mike"  Xadell, 
of  74  Coolidge  street,  Brookline,  blind 
proprietor  of  the  newstand  on  the  street 
floor  of  the  Federal  building,  fear  to 
cross  the  street  during  rush  hours, 
without  the  assistance  of  kind-hearted 
pedestrians. 

For  "Mike,"  as  he  is  generally  known 
to  his  thousands  of  customers,  while 
lacking  his  own  sight,  has  a  pair  of 
"eyes,"  and  an  efficient  guide  in  hie 
newly  acquired  dog.  "Sallie,"  a  Lab- 
rador retriever.  Sallie  is  one  of  the 
famous  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs  trained  to 
guide  blind  persons  at  the  Seeing  Eye 
School,  Inc.,  Morris  town,  N.  J.  After 
a  month's  absence,  "Mike"  returned  to 
his  news  stand  yesterday,  accompanied 
by   "Sallie."     During  the  month   he   was 

away.  "Mike"  was  at  Morristown,  get- 
ting acquainted  with  his  dog  and  learn- 
ing how    to   follow   her   guidance. 
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Blind  Master  Is  Led  Safely 
By  Sally,  "Seeing  Eye"  Dog 


Federal  Building  News  Stand  Owner  Walks 
Easily  Through  Crowds  and  Traffic  Now 


MARTIN    NADELL    AND    HIS    "SEEING    EYE,"    SALLY 
Shown  at  Nadell's  news  stand  in  the  Federal  building. 


Martin  "Mike"  Nadell,  blind 
proprietor  of  the  news  stand  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Federal 
Building,  no  longer  fears  the  wild 
swirl  of  5  o'clock  pedestrians,  or 
the  mad  rush  of  5  o'clock  auto- 
mobiles through  the  streets. 

Guided  and  protected  by  one 
of  the  famous  '"Seeing  Eye"  do?s  | 
from  Morristown,  N  J,  Nadell  re- 
turned to  work  yesterday  after  an 
absence  of  a  month,  traveling 
swiftly  and  safely  from  his  home 
at  74  Coolidge  st,  Brookline,  into 
the  heart  of  Boston's  business  dis- 
trict, and  back  again  at  the  very 
height  of  commuting  traffic. 

Making  one  trip  in  broad  day- 
light and  the  other  long  after  dark, 
the  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  guarded  him 
carefully  along  teeming  sidewalks, 
across  streets,  down  subway  tun- 
nels and  from  subway  car  to  bus 


Dog  Obeys  Orders 

The  dog  did  the  seeing  and  Mar- 
tin gave  the  orders,  a  friendly 
"right,"  "left''  or  "forward,"  accord- 
ing to  their  way.  The  dog,  how- 
ever, a  Labrador  retriever  named 
Sally,  had  the  final  say  on  whether 
they  should  move  or  not.  If  traffic 
was  tearing  down  on  them  she 
obediently  refused  to  obey,  but 
stood  stock  still  until  their  path  was 
clear. 

Sally's  messages  were  relayed  to 
her  master  through  a  brown  leather 
hafness,  which  fits  around  her  chest 
and  a  heavy  leather  handle  which 
rises  diagonally  from  it  to  his  left 
hand. 

After  a  month  of  steady  training 
together  at  the  Morristown  head- 
quarters of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  the 
two  moved  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  In  fact,  when  the  traffic 
was  light  and  the  way  clear  they 
walked  slightly  faster  than  the  av- 
erage pedestrian. 


Ready  for  Any  Problem 

The  dog  adapted  herself  to  every 
situation,  stepping  gingerly  through 
the  new-to-her  revolving  doors  of 
the  Federal  Building,  stopping  and 
circling  a  puddle  into  which  her 
master  would  have  stepped,  and 
carefully  avoiding  the  back  of  a 
truck  which  projected  over  the  side- 
walk. 

Sally,  incidentally,  would  have 
passed  easily  under  the  truck,  but 
the  tailboard  would  have  caught 
Nadell   about   waist-high. 

Nothing  seemed  to  disturb  her. 
She  entered  subway  kiosks,  heard 
the  roar  of  approaching  elevated 
trains,  transferred  from  one  train  to 
another,  and  walked  confidently 
through  the  bedlam  of  rush-hour 
traffic,  with  but  one  concern — the 
safety  of  Nadell. 

Her  master,  who  is  known  as 
"Mike"  to  Federal  judges,  elevator 
operators,  janitors  and  hundreds  of  | 
Government  workers,  moved  with 
equal  calm  and  confidence,  trusting 
completely  to  her  gentle  pressure 
on  his  leather-bound  handle. 


Two  Work  as  Unit 

After  a  month  of  training  at  Mor- 
ristown  the  two  seemed  blended  into 
one  unit,  working  in  perfect  accord 
and  harmony  with  only  an  occa- 
sional command  needed  from  Mike. 

They  are  one  of  more  than  200 
such  pairs  now  leading  their  daily 
lives  throughout  the  United  States, 
all  of  them  economically  independ- 
ent and  absolutely  self-reliant. 

"Seeing  eye"  officials  estimate  that 
there  are  approximately  10,000  blind 
persons  who  could  be  adapted  to 
such  a  life,  as  soon  a?  the  dogs  and 
the  money  are  found  for  their  train- 
ing. Others  are  either  too  old  or 
too  young,  or  temperamentally  un- 
suited  for  the  "seeing  eye." 

Those  equipped  with  "seeing  eye" 
dogs  at  present  are  following  a  wide 
variety  of  professions.  Some  run 
stands  like  Mike's,  others  have  small 
stores,  work  in  business  offices,  or 
are  traveling  salesmen.  One  is  a 
minister. 

Only  one  blind  person  equipped 
with  a  dog  now  worries  the  "seeing 
eye"  officials.    He  is  a  reporter. 

Mike  Happy  / 

As  for  Mike,  he  was  the  happiest 
newsstand  proprietor  in  America 
yesterday.  For  months  he  saved 
from  his  slender  earnings  until  he 
was  able  to  go  to  Morristown  and 
be  trained  with  a  "seeing  eye." 
(Every  owner  contributes  at  least 
$150  of  the  cost  of  training  them- 
selves and  the  dog.  Many  pay  the 
entire  cost.  They  do  not  want 
charity). 

Yesterday  was  jfoe  first  day  of 
his  return  and  hJs  first  day  back 
at  work  with  Sail*.  With  a  pleased 
smile  he  acceptep  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  host  of  friends  and 
spoke  gently  to  Sally  from  time  to 
time  through  the  day.  She  rests 
on  a.  mattress. near  his  stand  while 
he  works. 

At  noon  he  hitched  on  her  har- 
ness and  .  walked  quickly  out  to 
lunch  at  one  of  his  favorite  restau- 
rants. 

He  had  only  one  worry.  Those 
who  stopped  by  wanted  to  stoop 
and  pat  his  dog  or  run  their  hands 
over  her  glossy,  dark  coat. 


Want  No  Help 

The  one  wish  of  the  men  and 
women  equipped  with  "seeing  eyes" 
is  that  they  be  offered  no  help 
at  any  time  and  that  others  leave 
their  dogs  strictly  alone. 

"He  asks  only  one  favor  of  the 
public — that  people  will  not  pet  his 
dog  nor  try  to  help  them  along  the 
street  or  at  crossings,"  the  official 
"Seeing  Eye"  bulletin  declares. 
"The  dogs'  sole  interest  in  life  is 
her  master  and  affection  or  assist- 
ance from  others  may  only  serve 
to  disturb  the  harmony  between 
them." 

Sally  was  named  and  trained  for 


three  months  before  she  ever  saw 
Nadell.  During  that  period  she  wai 
taught  obedience,  the  principles 
of  guiding,  and  then  studied  dis 
obedience,  which,  means  she  wil 
disobey  her  master  when  he  order 
her  to  lead  him  into  danger. 


Trained  Together 

Then  for  a  month  she  was  hi 
constant  companion,  as  the  two  wer 
trained'  to  work  together.  Sail; 
learned  to  take  orders  only  fror 
Nadell,  to  obey  him  in  everything 
and  to  harmonize  her  temperamer 
and  actions  with  his. 

Mike,  on  his  part,  learned  to  fol 
low  her  lead,  how  to  transfer  hi 
orders  to  her  through  his  handh 
and  how  to  feel  every  warning  sh 
transmits  back  to  him  in  turn. 

Finally  they  were  graduated  tc 
gether,  and  returned  to  lead  every 
day,  normal  and  useful  lives. 

Before  the  "Seeing  Eye"  decide 
that  they  were  suited  to  each  othei 
Mike  was  studied  and  phychoana 
lyzed  carefully  by  officials  at  Moi 
ristown.  Every  applicant  is,  befor 
they  decided  whether  he  should  hav 
a  dog  at  all,  and  secondly  what  do, 
he  should  have. 


Good  Dog  for  His  Job 

Mike  was  not  told  why  a  Labrado 
retriever  was  selected  for  him.  Onl; 
a  small  percentage  of  them  are  used 
while  German  shepherd  dogs  are  ar 
outstanding  favorite,  and  there  is  i 
sprinkling  of  setters,  pointers,  police 
dogs  and  others. 

It  is  his  personal  theory  that  thej 
consider  a  retriever  an  excellenl 
dog  for  his  particular  business. 

"If  I  drop  a  package  of  cigarettes 
a  cigar  or  a  newspaper,  she'll  pick 
it  right  up  and  bring  it  back  to  me. 
Retrieves  anything  I  drop  and  will 
not  let  me  move  on  until  I  have  it," 
he  said  late  yesterday  afternoon. 

"What  time  is  it?"  he  continued. 
"Quarter  of  five?  Well,  I  guess  I'll 
go  home." 

Without  more  ado  he  called  Sally 
forth  from  her  couch  and  ordered 
her  to  sit  down.  A  few  quick  move- 
ments and  he  had  harness  on,  his 
hand  on  the  leather  handle,  and  gave 
her  a  low  order.  The  dog  stepped 
forth,  wending  her  way  easily 
through  the««rowded  lobby  and  out 
the  revolving  doors  into  the  dark 
street. 
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Jays  Host  Monday 
to  "Seeing  Eye"  Dog 

Monday  afternoon  Jays  will  be 
host  to  Miss  Alice  Stewart,  children's 
librarian  at  Perkins  Institution  with 
her  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  'Pair  Miss 
Stewart  will  answer  questions  and 
let  visitors  become  acquainted  with 
this  dog,  her  substitute  for  sight. 
The  'Seeing  Eye"  dogs  fondly  and 
[patiently  guide  their  sightless  own- 
ers through  congested  city  streets 
and  accompany  them  to  and  from 
their  work,  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  enjoy  independence. 

Until  Christmas  there  will  be  a 
display  at  Jays,  Temple  Place,  of  ar- 
ticles made  by  blind  men  and  women 
of  Massachusetts.  All  through  the 
sale  volunteer  workers,  who  are  In- 
terested in  helping  blind  people,  will 
be  at  Jays  to  show  the  interesting 
toys,  like  kangaroos,  squirrels  pen- 
guins, elephants  and  dolls. 

Every  day  of  the  sale  there  will 
be  a  demonstration  of  Braille. 
Children  will  have  their  names  writ- 
ten in  queer  little  raised  dots,  while 
grown-ups  will  enjoy-  finding  out 
how  people  without  sight  play  cards, 
study,  read  and  write  their  own 
letters. 
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Four  Seeing  Eye  Dogs. 

While  Nubia,  the  seeing  eye  of  At- 
torney Herbert  F.  Geisler,  was  the 
first  trained  Hog  to  lead  the  Mine!  in 
Chieagp,  as  stated  in  the  society  col- 
umn  nf   Per.   2.    it    is   not   thi   Only   one. 

There  now  art  four  other  graduates 
of  the  school  doing  daily  duty  here. 


Dog  Fund  Over  Top, 
'Seeing  Eye1  Assured 

Generous  Tacomans,  Organizations  and  In- 
dividuals, Contribute  Full  Amount  Needed 
to  Make  Blind  Man's  Dream  Come  True 
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Clifford  Stevenson  will  get  his 
"seeing  eye"  dog. 

This  was  the  happy  news  flash 
from  thp  blind  magazine  proprie- 
tor's" friends  J«  riuay  "afternoon 
when  a  check  of  the  many  spon- 
taneous donations  showed  a  total 
of  $351  with  some  gifts  yet  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced   that   the   fund    is   closed. 

Of  this  money  $150  will  be  spent 
for  the  purchase  price  of  the  valu- 
able animal  and  for  Stevenson's 
board  for  the  month  he  will  spend 
at  the  Morristown,  N.  J.,  institute 
getting  acquainted  with  the  animal 
that  will  be  his  "eyes"  and  his  con- 
stant companion.  The  remainder 
will  be  needed  for  railroad  fare 
and  other  travel  expenses. 

"It  doesn't  seem  possible."  Ste- 
venson said  Friday.  "I  hoped  I 
could  save  enough  for  a  dog  >ut 
I  didn't  think  I  would  be  able,  to 
get  one  so  soon.  When  the  re- 
porter  talked   to   me   last   week   I 


just  thought  that  maybe  a  story 
would  help  my  Christmas  business 
a  little  so  that  I  could  put  a  few 
dollars  away."  , 

But  Stevenson  will  not  have  to 
wait  through  long  dark  months 
trying  to  find  a  dollar  here  and  a 
quarter  there  for  his  dog.  Thanks 
to  the  sight  conservation  commit- 
tee of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  his  long  deferred  wish  was 
made  known  in  last  Sunday's  Led- 
ger and  without  any  solicitation 
civic  groups  and  scores  of  indi- 
viduals dipped  into  their  purses  to 
make  the  dream  a  reality. 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Herman  Cahn, 
chairman  of  the  sight  conservation 
committee,  announced  receipt  of 
$68  from  Stevenson's  "buddies"  in 
the  postoffice.  These  are  the  post- 
office  employes  and  they  promised 
to  dig  up  more  if  necessary.  Other 
gifts  yesterday  were  $5  from  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  union.  No. 
173;  the  "Scorpions,"  $8;  William 
S.  Froser,  Oakland.  Cal.,  $1,  and 
$26  from  many  well  wishers  given 
directly  to  Stevenson  at  his  stand. 

Mrs.  Cahn  has  sent  $75  to  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  institute  as  an  initial 
payment  and  is  waiting  word  when 
it  will  be  possible  for  Stevenson  to 
leave.  Many  have  expressed  the 
wish  that  he  can  go  before  Christ- 
mas and  on  that  day,  when  the 
world  rejoices,  be  with  the  faithful 
animal  that  will  be  a  part  of  him 
when  he  returns  to  his  Tacoma 
home. 

This  will  be  the  first  "Seeing 
Eye"  dog  in  Tacoma,  but  it  will  not 
be  the  last,  for  the  Lions  club  will 
buy  one  of  the  animals  each  year 
for  a  sightless  resident  of  the  city. 

Tears  come  to  Stevenson's  sight- 
less eyes  when  he  tries  to  express 
his  thanks.  Those  who  give  will  be 
more  than  repaid,  however,  some 
day  in  the  future  when  they  pass 
through  the  postoffice  and  see  two 
persons  tending  the  stand — Steven- 
son and  his  "Seeing  Eye."  / 
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Seeing  Eye  Gets  $36,000  Ufts 

Henry  C.  Colgate,  chairman  of  the 
national  advisory  council  of  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  which  maintains  a 
school  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  for  train- 
ing Shepherd  dogs  to  lead  blind 
persons,  announced  yesterday  the 
reecipt  of  $36,000  in  the  opening  of 
Its  campaign  to  enroll  new  members. 
To  further  New  York  City's  participa- 
tion in  the  campaign,  seventy  women 
whose  first  names  are  Lucy  will  meet 
Friday  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
M.  Anderson,  11  East  Sixty-seventh 
Street,  to  form  the  Lucy  League  in 
honor  of  St.  Lucy,  patroness  of  the 
blind. 


WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 


Clifford  St«v«n»oi 
realization,  is  pictured  a 
a  Braillo  writing  nmrhii 
Will    have. 


—  Dob    pjctarea    from    Popular    Mechanics. 
>)lnd   Tacoman    whose    dream  of  owning  a  "seeing  eye"   dog  seems   assured  of 
e  at  Ids  news  and  magazine  stand  in  the  postoffice  lobby.     He  is  writing  with 
At  the  right  are  three  pictures    of    a    "seeing    eye"    dog,    such    as    Stevenson 


LIONS  TO 
AID  MANY 
SIGHTLESS 


Club  Will  Buy  "Seeing 

Eye"  Dog  Yearly  for 

a  Blind  Tacoman 


With  George  Stevenson,  the  blind 
proprietor  of  the  postoffice  maga- 
rfme  stand,  practically  assurer!  of 
his  "Seeing  Eye"  dog,  the  Lions' 
club  Thursday  launched  a  program 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  other 
sightless  Tacomans  to  receive  this 
great  boon  to  the  afflicted. 

At  its  regular  meeting  at  the 
Winthrop  hotel  the  club  not  only 
voted  $25  to  the  Stevenson  fund, 
but  lso  went  on  record  as  being 
ready  to  sponsor  the  purchase  of 
a  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  for  some  Ta- 
coman each  year  hereafter. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Lions' 
clubs  throughout  the  country,  the 
Tacoma  unit  is  making  aid  for  the 
blind  its  chief  civic  project.  All 
club  fines  and  the  group's  share  of 
the  Army-Navy  football  game  re- 
ceipts are  going  into  this  fund. 

Lions'  clubs  of  this  district  are 
also  making  an  effort  to  have  the 
Pacific  coast  branch  of  the  famous 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  "Seeing  Eye" 
institute  located  in  Washington, 
where  the  climate  is  ideal  all  the 
year  around  for  the  training  of 
the  unusual  animals  and  their 
blind  masters. 

Mrs.  Herman  Cahn.  chairman  of 
the  sign-sight  conservation  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  also  reported  that  she  had 
received  $5  from  a  person  who 
wants  to  rema'n  n  nonymous.  It 
was  the  council  which  started  the 
movement  to  obtain  a  dog  for  Ste- 
venson. 

Yesterday  The  Ledger  acknowl- 
edged $233,  and  the  known  con- 
tributions received  Thursday  brings 
this  up  to  $263.  Some  additional 
money,  however,  has  been  sent  di- 
rect to  Stevenson  and  there  are 
other  persons  who  have  collected 
some,  but  the  exact  amounts  are 
unknown. 

Confident  that  $300  or  more  will 
be  raised,  Mrs.  Cahn  yesterday 
sent  $75  to  the  institute  as  an  ini- 
tial payment  on  Stevenson's"  dog, 
She    also    requested    yiat    reserva- 
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"To  be  in  the  social  awlm,"  aa-yi 
sophisticated  Sue,  "you  have  got  to 
be  down  where  the  only  thing:  ley 
ibout  the  place  during  the  winter 
*  tho  people's  stare." 


CO-EDS  DEFY 

KISSING  STRIKE 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
:lared:     "When  the  occasion  arises, 
)ne    doesn't   think    of   germs," 
Comments  Heard 

A  symposium  of  campus  opinion 
Drought  forth  such  comments: 

"Winter  kissea  taste  better." 

"Better  influenza  than  inhibi- 
tions." 

Bankson  of  Washington  state 
added  this  thought:  "Possibly such 
a  ban  would  be  necessary  in  New 
York,  but  out  here  in  the  west, 
where  we  take  our  kisses  in  stride, 
kiss  mortality  is  extremely  low." 

B.  C.  STUDENTS  WOULD 
RATHER  GARGLE 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  Dec.  3.— JP 
—Students  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  would  rather 
:han  go  on  strike  against  "unhy- 
gienic kissing,"  a  cross-section  of 
campus  opinion  indicated  today. 

The  whole  thing  started  with  re- 
ports that  United  States  college 
students  had  organized  a  winter 
"kissing  strike"  to  prevent  spread 
of  communicable  diseases.  A  Co- 
lumbia university  bacteriologist 
was  quoted  as  saying:  "About 
1,000,000  microbes  change  hands, 
so  to  speak,  during  a  kiss." 

University  of  British  Columbia's 
bacteriologists  were  less  enthusi- 
astic for  the  strike. 


New  lanks 


250  Is  Minimum  Num- 
ber of  Machines 
Necessary 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  3.— &— 
Nearing  the  half-way  point  of  its 
five-year  program  of  moderniza- 
tion, the  army  tonight  shaped 
plans  for  the  acquisition  of  ap- 
proximately 250  new  tanks  during 
the  next  three  years. 

This  is  the  minimum  number  of 
"land  destroyers"  considered  neces- 
sary by  ordnance  officers  for  car- 
rying out  the  high  command's  aid 
of  adequate  general  mechanization 
of  the  nation's  military  establish- 
ment by  1940. 

The  standard  machine  of  the 
army,  adopted  after  long  and  rigor- 
ous tests  in  field  maneuvers  simu- 
lating war-time  conditions,  is  a 
heavily  armored  but  speedy  vehicle 


armor  plate,  it  is  powered  with  t 
260-horsepower  radinl  air-coolec 
engine  and  mounts  H  •  machim 
guns  as  well  as  se-  Mnpsor 

sub-machine  guns 
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(Continued  from  Page  One) 

tions  be  made  for  the  Tacoman  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Shortly  after  sending  the  letter, 
Mrs.  Cahn  received  the  $25  check 
from  the  Tacoma  Police  Relief  as- 
sociation, previously  pledged,  along 
with  a  letter  which  stated  that  the 
police  would  give  more  if  it  is 
needed. 

While  the  price  of  the  "Seeing 
Eye"  dog  is  $150  and  includes  a 
month's  stay  at  the  institute  by 
the  blind  person,  each  of  the  ani- 
mals costs  the  foundation  $1,000. 
The  money  for  this  purpose  is  made 
up  by  endowments. 

A  large  took  could  be  written 
about  the  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs  as 
they  are  an  almost  endless  source 
of  interesting  material.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  believed  that  these 
"educated  animals"  are  color  blind 
and  no  effort  is  made  to  get  them 
to  observe  traffic  lights  or  signals. 
Fine  Eyes,   Ears 

Instead,  they  follow  the  flow  of 
traffic  and  pick  a  safe  crossing  at  i 
intersections,  regardless  of  signals.  I 
The  dogs,  German  shepherds  with-  ! 
out  the  wolf  strain  of  the  "police" 
dog,  ar    bred  for  exceptional  eye- 
sight and  hearing.    Frequently  one 
will   check  her  master  at  a  curb 
long  before  the  blind  person  can 
hear  an  approaching  car.    The  dog 
not  only  hears  the  machine  but  de- 
tects the  direction  it  is  traveling 
and  the  speed. 

Dogs  selected  for  educating  must 
b*  highly  intelligent,  have  a  pro- 
nounced sense  of  responsibility  and 
must  be  gun-sure  because  of  the 
back-firing  of  automobiles.  They 
are  then  given  the  course  which 
teaches  them  to  take  complete  care 
of  the  blind  person. 

Contact  between  master  and  dog 
is  maintained  by  the  use  of  a 
U-sIrapcd,  semi-rigid  handle  at- 
tached to  her  harness.  It  is 
through  vhis  that  the  animal  can 
signal  the  master  not  only  to  avoid 
other  pedestrians,  trees,  puddles 
and  other  surface  obstructions  but 
also  overhead  dangers. 

Records  show  that  no  one  has 
suffered  a  serious  accident  while 
in  the  company  of  a  "Seeing  Eye" 
so  they  are  truly  the  eyes  for  their 
sightless  masters.  *** 
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The  most  glorious  Christmas  in  many  years  will  be  enjoyed  by  these  two  blind  persons  this  season, 
following  their  graduation  Dec.  20,  from  Denver's  "Seeing-Eye"  extension  training  school.  Virtually 
thru  their  carefully  trained  dog  companions,  they  w  ill  be  able  to  "see  again."  Left,  State  Senator  Roy  M 
Chapman  of  Grand  Junction  with  his  dog,  Polly,  and  Edward  Ledford  of  Denver  with  Stoker,  his  coal- 
black  German  shepherd  companion.  I 
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jb  Man  and  Dog 
Units  Trained 
By 'Seeing  Eye' 

Co\<rfiu]f  Second  State  in 
U/iion  to  Get  Shepherds 
for  Victims  of  Blindness 


$6,000  Is  Cost  of  Plan 

State  Sen.  Roy  M.  Chapman 
Among  Those  Who  Will 
Be  Graduated  on  Dec.  20 


BY  EVE  BENNETT 

The  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  had  Be^rl  floing  something 
veTy— interesting  in  Denver.  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Barkhausen,  executive 
secretary,  told  me  about  it. 

Colorado  is  the  second  state  in 
the  union  where  the-*Seeing  Eye 
has  been  put  into  operation.  The 
Seeing  Eye  means,  simply,  that 
dogs  are  being  trained  to  guide  the 
blind  in  Denver — to  be,  in  fact, 
eyes  and  ears  and  even  brains  for 
those  who  are  sightless. 

This  year,  the  class  which  Mrs. 
Barkhausen  organized,  and  which 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  of 
William  Debetaz,  was  conducted 
for  six  units —  one  man  and  one 
dog  for  each  unit.  The  dogs  were 
trained  for  three  months  prior  to 
Nov.  22.  The  men,  who  are  being 
trained  for  one  month  in  the  use 
of  the  dogs,  will  be  graduated  Dec. 
20. 

Training:  Is  Rigorous 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the 
blind  are  acceptable  for  training 
for  these  dogs.  About  50  percent 
of  the  sightless  are  over  60  years 
of  age,  and  therefore  not  eligible. 
The  training  is  rigorous. 

The  dogs  chosen  for  this  work 
ere  German  Shepherds,  because 
this  breed  for  generations  has  been 
used  to  accept  responsibility.  The 
dogs  are  trained  to  work  with  their 
masters,  in  harness,  on  the  com- 
mands of  right,  left,  and  forward. 
They  are  also  taught  to  disobey 
commands  when  they  see  there  is 
danger.  At  crossings,  they  stop 
short. 


Urged  to  Earn  Money 

The  Commission  urges  the  men 
to  earn  the  money  so  they  may 
buy  their  own  dogs.  Tho  the  cost 
of  training  each  unit  is  $1,000, 
the  blind  are  asked  to  pay  only 
$150  apiece  for  their  pets.  Some 
of  the  local  men  are  making  and  I 
selling  belts  in  order  to  buy  their 
own  dogs.  The  work  of  rehabili- 
tation encourages  the  feeling  of 
private  ownership  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  Colorado  men  who  are  re- 
ceiving this  course  of  training,  and 
their  dogs,  are:  Senator  Roy  M. 
Chapman,  Grand  Junction — Polly; 
Edward  Ledford,  Denver — Stoker; 
Jack  Jenkins,  Pueblo — Speedy; 
Edward  Bumgarner,  Rocky  Ford — 
Duke;  Albert  Karp,  Fruita — 
Queenie,  and  Ham  Jenkins — Den- 
ver— Peter. 

Dynamite  Cost  Sight 

One  of  the  persons  in  the  class  is 
blind  because  of  a  dynamite  ex- 
plosion which  also  took  off  one 
hand  and  part  of  the  arm,  and 
which  left  only  the  index  finger 
on  the  other  hand.    With  this  one 


finger   he    hangs    onto    the    dog's 
leash. 

Another  was  injured  recently 
while  playing  football  and  has  only 
just  learned  that  he  will  have  to 
go  entirely  sightless  thru  life. 

ard  Ledford,  who  operates 
the  i|iews  stand  in  the  State  Office 
Bldgv,  will  now  be  free  to  go  and/ 
come  as  he  chooses  because  he  if 
one  (if  the  pupils  of  the  Seeing  Ey/ 
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JAYS  TO  PRESENT  'SEEING  EYE'  D0( 


Jays  will  present  tomorrow  at  their  Temple  place  store  one  of  tl 
"Seeing  Eyes,"  shown  in  this  photo.  The  "Seeing  Eyes"  are  shephei 
dogs  that  guide  blind  persons.  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  is  shown  with  Led: 


'SEEING  EYE'  DOG 
TO  BE  EXHIBITED 

Shepherd    Trained    to    Lead 

Blind  Through  Perils  of 

Metropolitan  Traffic 

Miss  Alice  Stewart,  children's  li- 
brarian at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  with  her  "seeing  eye"  dog, 
Pal,  will  be  the  guest  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  Jays,  Temple  place. 

Miss  Stewart  will  answer  questions 
and  permit  visitors  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Pal,  who  is  her  sub- 
stitute for  eyes.  Visitors  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  better  these 
marvelous  "working"  shepherd  dogs 
who  patiently  guide  sightless  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  through  traffic 
congested  streets. 

There  will  be  a  display  until 
Christmas  at  Jays  of  articles  made 
by  blind  men  and  women  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Volunteer  workers  will  be 
I  at  Jays  during  the  sale  of  these 
articles,  which  will  include  kanga- 
roos, squirrels,  penquins,  elephants 
arid  dolls.  There  are  also  hand- 
woven  articles,  useful  household 
necessities,  baskets,  bird  feeding 
stations,  dolls'  baby  carriages  and 
other  useful  things  for  Christmas 
gifts. 

A  demonstration  of  the  Braille 
system  will  be  given  each  day  of  the 
sale. 
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Expertly-Trained  "Seeing  Eye" 
Dogs  Exploited  Before  Zontonians 

History  of  "Seeing  Eye"  School  Outlined  By  Miss 

Goodwin — Work  of  Perkins  Institute 

Explained  By  Mrs.  Waterhouse 


That  the  Kendall  hotel  parlor 
would  become  the  scene  of  a  dog 
fight  was  the  momentary  fear  of  Fram- 
ingham  Zonta  club  members  and 
guests,  last  night,  when  professional 
jealousy  was  aroused  between  two 
highly-trained  and  super-intelligent 
shepherd  dogs,  which,  with  their  own- 
ers, Mrs.  Sina-  Fladeland  Waterhouse, 
of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  a  junior 
at  Radcliffe,  were  guests  of  honor  at 
the  club's  dinner  meeting.  The  perfect 
training  of  both  dogs,  however,  the 
audience  was  assured,  would  pre- 
vent any  such  fear  from  becoming  a 
reality. 

The  two  dogs  were  trained  at  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  school  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  much  publicized  over  the  air 
recently,  to  be  eyes  and  companions 
for  their  blind  owners;  and  the  story 
of  the  training  and  a  demonstration 
of  what  they  can  do,  made  the  meet- 
ing one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
history  of  the  club.  Florenre  Brooks 
of  the  Reformatory  for  Women  staff 
was  chairman. 

PERFECT  BEHAVIOR 

The   two   canine ._  guests   of   honor, 
"Mitzi"  and  "Peppy,"  a  Belgian  and 
a  German  shepherd,  respectively,  dls-  I 
played  perfect  canine  manners  withj 
the  exception  of  their  one  slip,  when ' 
"Peppy,"    seeing    "Mitzi"    obeying    a 
command  to  "fetch,"  from  Miss  Good-  ' 
win,  obviously  wanted  to  show  that 
she  could  do  it  too.  A  word  from  "Pep- 
py's"  mistress,  however,  subdued  her 
instantly. 

During  dinner,  the  two  dogs  enjoyed 
a  brief  relaxation  from  their  duties  of 
seeing  for  and  guarding  their  mis- 
tresses, stretching  out  at  their  feet, 
apparently  relaxed;  but  responsive  to! 
the  least  touch  of  a  hand  or  motion 
of  the  leash  that  brings  them  to  in-  j 
1  stant  attention. 

Miss  Goodwin,  the  first  speaker,  who ' 
was  graduated  from  Perkins  and 
Northfield  before  going  to  Radcliffe, 
told  something  of  the  httory  of  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  school  in  this  country. 
Its  inspiration  was  from  Germany, 
where  hundreds  of  police  dogs  are 
taught  to  guide  the  blind. 

Each  prospective  owner  of  a  dog 
must  go  to  the  school  for  a  month's 
training  with  the  dog,  which  has  first 
undergone  three  months'  training. 
The  price  of  his  training  must  have 
been  earned  by  the  student,  to  prove 
that  he  or  she  can  be  independent. 


goes  into  the  level  for  which  he  is 
fitted.  The  fact  that  a  olind  person 
progresses  is  not  a  marvel;  it  is  simp- 
ly a  fact.  "You  have  been  educated 
!  through    your    eyes;    we   have    been 
educated  quite  independently  of  them." 
i     Mr.  Waterhouse,  also  a  teacher  at 
.  Perkins,  further  emphasized  his  wife's 
1  statement  that  the  blind  person  is  not 
a  marvel.  "At  least  90%  of  the  blind 
do  not  make  a  success,  but  are  very 
much  weakened  by  their  handicap," 
|  he  said.  "A  blind  person  naturally  has 
a  difficult  emotional  problem  to  face. 
I  Socially,  most  blind  people  fall  below 
I  the  level  in  which  they  should  be.  We 
I  are  trying  at  Perkins  to  see  that  the 
other   90%    make   the   best  of   their 
j  abilities." 

NEW  PIANO  USED 
There  were  songs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Smith  of  Boston,  accompanied 
by  Margery  Hemenway,  who  was  us- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  new  piano  in 
the  Kendall  parlor.  Rachel  Butter- 
worth  brought  to  the  club  a  message 
from  President  Dora  Neun  of  Zonta 
International,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
where  Miss  Butterworth  was  a  guest 
of  the  Rochester  Zonta  club  recently 
at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  her  birth- 
day. 

The  dinner  table  was  decorated  with 
Christmas  greens  and  red  candles. 
Other  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Conant  of  Cambridge,  Miss  Helen 
Wilder,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Miss  Edythe 
Hurd  and  Mrs.  Annie  MacDonald  of 
Framingham. 

HAVE  PERSONALITIES 

Believing  in  the  motto,  "The  dog| 
reflects  its  master,"  the  school  tries  to  | 
give  each  student  a  dog  whose  per- 
sonality reflects  as  nearly  as  possible ' 
the  personality  of  the  student.  With 
the  dogs,  a  blind  person  becomes  in- 
dependent of  human  aid  to  a  much 
larger  degree  than  ever  before. 

The  two  days  befre  being  intro- 
duced to  her  dog,  Miss  Goodwin  spent  i 
learning  the  commands  and  gave  the 
instructor  opportunity  to  observe  her 
closely.  "We  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
spoil  our  dogs,"  said  Miss  Goodwin, 
"but  we  always  thank  them  for  every- 
thing they  do,  with  a  pat  or  a  kind 
word." 

"MITZT*    SHOWS    OFF 

Using  the  queer  little  handle  that  is 
a  part  of  the  dog's  harness,  Miss 
Goodwin  showed  how  "Mitzi"  leads 
her  to  school  each  day,  guiding  her 
across  the  street,  up  and  down  curbs 
and  around  obstructions.  "Mitzi*'  also 
sat  up,  lay  down,  and  turned  right  or 
left     at    the     slightest     command. 


Through  her  performance,  "Peppy," 
whose  harness  had  been  temporarily 
removed,  was  all  attention  and  keen- 
eyed  interest. 

Sometimes,  said  Miss  Goodwin,  the 
dog  must  be  trained  to  disobey;  as 
in  traffic,  when  if  a  car  is  coming,  he 
must  stand  perfectly  still  instead  of 
responding  to  the  command  "For- 
ward." Miss  Goodwfn  told  many  al- 
most unbelievable  instances  of  her 
pet's  sagacity.  At  her  home,  a  farm 
in  New  Hampshire,  however,  "Mitzi," 
when  given  her  freedom,  is  a  very 
human  dog,  chasing  pigs  like  any 
other  dogs  but  returning  immediately 
to  her  owner's  side  when  called. 

"Mitzi"  accompanies  her  mistress 
to  classes,  and  sleeps  beside  her  bed 
at  night.  She  also  goes  to  church 
with  her,  and  to  concerts;  and  has 
been  refused  admission  to  only  one 
church  in  Cambridge.  Miss  Goodwin 
referred  to  her  dog  as  "her  better 
half,"  a  sentiment  which  was  again 
mentioned,  by  Mrs.  Waterhouse  later 
in  the  evening  in  telling  of  the  com- 
panionship afforded  her  by  "Peppy," 
a  pleasant  and  intelligent  friend. 
WRONG  IDEAS 

"The  person  who  has  physical 
sight,"  said  Mrs.  Waterhouse,  "has 
two  attitudes  toward  the  blind;  pity, 
and  wonder,  tinged  with  curiosity. 
Those  of  us  who  do  not  see  have  edu- 
cated ourselves.  Provision  for  our 
education  is  equal  to  that  made  for 
the  child  who  sees.  We  miss  color — 
but  many  people  with  perfect  vision 
never  see   the   glory   of   the   sunset. 

"The  real  sacrifice  of  a  blind  person 
is  that  he  must  be  dependent  to  a 
degree  on  others;  but  with  compan- 
ions such  as  these,  such  dependence 
is  not  very  great.  Educationally,  we 
are  as  independent  as  most  people; 
we  can  think;  and  combining  your  in- 
telligence with  that  of  your  four- 
footed  companion  what  more  can  you 
want? 

MATTERS  OF  TRAINING 

"Another  misconception  is  of  mar- 
veling at  what  the  blind  can  do.  Blind 
people  who  are  musical  would  be 
musical,  were  they  not  blind.  Read- 
ing with  the  fingers  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  training.  There  are  many  blind 
people  who  cannot  do  much,  just  as 
there  are  people  who  can  see  who 
have  not  made  the  most  of  them- 
selves. There  is  no  correlation  be- 
tween intelligence  and  physical  sight. 

"One  who  is  handicapped  is  thought 
of  in  terms  of  his  handicap.  The  least 
important  part  of  an  individual  is  his 
handicap.  The  rest  of  him  is  exactly 
like  you.  Whether  you  read  with  your 
fingers,  or  with  your  eyes,  the  spirit 
of  a  thing  comes  to  you  through  your 
intelligence. 

"To  you,  our  inability  to  see  seems 
a  tremendous  loss.  I  am  not  such 
an  optimist  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  fine 
thing  not  to  see.  We  must  simply  ac- 
cept a  challenge.  I  am  not  pretend- 
ing that  we  have  no  obstacles.  It  was 
not  easy  for  me  to  go  to  college." 

Mrs.  Waterhouse  outlined  the  train- 1 
ing  at  Perkins  Institute,  where,  she 
says,  the  boys  and  girls  are  trained1 
just   as    are    other   children,    to    fit 
themselves    into   life    socially,    emo- 
tionally and  economically.  Each  one 


MAYFAIRITES  SUPPORTING  CHARITY  THAT  TRAINS  DOGS  TO  SEE  FOR  BLIND 


MRS.  DONALD  STRALEM. 


Among  the  most  humanitarian  efforts  of 
the  socialites  is  the  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye, 
a  venture  for  the  training  of  dogs  to  lead  the 
blind.    Mrs.  Stralem,  a  member  of  the  com- 


mittee for  the  membership  drive  now  in 
progress,  was  pictured  in  Central  Park  with 
two  of  the  dogs  being  trained  in  this  man- 
ner. PIioiob  b.v  Black    New  Vork  American. 


MRS.  WARD  CHENEY. 

Mrs.  Cheney  is  pictured  with  one  of  the  faithful  canines 
trained  by  the  Seeing  Eye  for  the  Blind  to  lead  those  who 
walk  in  darkness.  She  is  devoting  her  time  and  efforts  to 
enlist  new  members  in  the  organization  membership  drive 
continuing  until  Dec.  16. 
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"Seeing  Eye"  Books 

At  Public  Library 

Incident  to  a  recently-published  story 
about  Martin  Nadell  of  Coolidge  Street 
and  his  Seeing  Eye  dog,  Sally,  residents 
will  doubtless  be  interested  in  an- 
nouncement that  the  Public  Library  has 
some  interesting  material  in  its  pamphlet 

file  which  describes  the  work  of  the  See- 
ing Eye,  Inc.,  during  the  past  ten  years 
— work  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
known  to  the  general  public,  and  which 
has  been  euthusiastically  described  over 
the  radio  by  Alexander  Woollcott.  Also 
available  at  the  local  institution  are  two 
recent  books  which  give  the  story  of  the 
guide  dogs  in  fiction  form,  "Dark  Con- 
quest" by  William  Heyliger  and  "Beo- 
wulf, Guide  Dog"  by  E.  Lewis.  For 
those  interested  in  other  sorts  of  work 
with  and  for  the  blind,  the  Library  has 
many  other  books  and  articles,  and  a 
monthly  paper  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  There 
is  also  a  collection  of  books  in  Braille 
which  can  be  borrowed,  or  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  borrow  from  the  Perkins 
Institution. 


MEMPHIS  BLIND' MAN 
TONIGHT 


Richardson    to   Appear   With 


"Seeing  Eye 


ear 


OTHERS   WILL  TAKE   PART 


Humane  Society  Show  Will 
Open  at  8  p.m.  —  Charles 
Crabtree  to  Act  As  Master 
of  Ceremonies 

Stuart  Pirnm  rtiim.  Mrmnlii;  blind 
man,  will  be  one  of  the  featured 
speakers  on  -*h«  Memphis  Humane 
Society  program  at  8  o'clock  to- 
night at  the  Auditorium.  The  pub-  i 
lie   is  invited— admission  is  free. 

Mr.  Richardson  will  appear  on  ] 
the  program  with  his  dog,  the  "See-  . 
ing  Eye,"  who  leads  his  master  | 
everywhere   he   wishes    to   go. 

Attorney  Charles  Crabtree,  chair- 
man of  the  Municipal  Humane  I 
Commission,  will  be  master  of  cere- 
monies and  speakers  will  include 
Commissioner  Davis  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Sweeney,  vice  president  of 
the  society. 

Anne  Stratton  Miller  will  give  a 
recitation,  and  Harry  Philwin  and 
George  Sawtelle  will  sing.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  winners  in  the 
school  humane  poster  contest  by 
Ernest  C.  Ball,  superintendent  of 
city  schools. 

Play  Is  Planned 

A  play  by  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, Memphis  Park  Commission, 
will  depict  the  work  of  both  groups 
with  children  and  animals.  The  rec- 
reation boys  and  girls  will  also  pre- 
sent "Milk  for  Cats,"  a  dance  by 
the  girls  of  Peabody  Center;  com- 
edy characterizations  by  Clara  May 
Locke;  "The  Organ  Grinder"  by 
ukulele  class,  Gaston,  and  the  pa- 
rade of  playground  mascots. 

Those  taking  part  will  ho: 

Clark  Doan,  bandmaster,  decorated  horse 
and     cart,      Hennlng    Scott,     Sam     Johnston 

and    Harry    Harw I,    Doe,    Gaston,    Ruby 

Lee    Stevens;    Rabl  e,    Rill    Huff- 

man:   Turtle,      Bellevue.      Bobble      Yeager; 
Cat,  Adams.  Cath.  lirrel,  De 

Luclle      Favazza;      Dr-L 

lie:  Cat.  Winchester,  Law-ton 
Delaney;  Dog,  Treadwell,  Joseph  Elmore; 
Hen.     Forrest.     Becky    Ro 

Virginia   Jones;    Dog,   Lltty, 
Jack     Mask;     Doj:  Carrie       Nell 

Maulriin;   Balloon   Man,   Fred   Shelton;    Owl, 
a  rie    Virginia      Bennett 
ounds,    Mildred    I  '••■^.   Jos 

Crim,    Williamson:    Dog,    South 
trine    Storkwell;    Snake.    Overtun.    Klizabeth 
Ann    Carter;       Playground      d 
Sweeney;    accordlanlst,    Helen    Stor 
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SUPER-TRAINED  DOG  PUTS 
HIS  MASTER'S  SAFETY  FIRST 

.  - — :  ■      - 

JohnlEmery,  Blind  Gradu- 


ate of  Seeing  Eye  School, 
Finds  Physical  Independ- 
ence in  Pointer's  Care 


A  self  sufficient  and  independent 
team  are  John  Emery  of  31  Chest- 
nut street,  blind  since  birth,  and  his 
pointer  dog,  for  the  dog's  eyes  are 
serving  for  both  of  them. 

After  a  four-weeks'  course  at  the 
Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Mr.  Emery  returned  to  his  home 
last  week  and  has  since  been  able  to 
go  about  the  city  freely  and  safely. 
He  is  the  first  Schene'etadian  to 
have  graduated  from  the  Seeing 
Eye,  which  has  equipped  over  200 
blind  persons  with  highly-trained 
dogs  since  its  founding  in  1929  by 
Mrs.  Walter  Eustis.  Mr.  Emery 
was  also  graduated  last  summer 
from  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 

Since  returning  from  Morristown, 
Mr.  Eirfery  has  been  out  several 
times  each  day  with  his  dog*  and  the 
two  are  getting  along  excellently. 
By  means  of  oral  commands  of 
"right,"  "left,"  "forward,"  or  "rest," 
he  directs  the  dog,  but  it  is  the  lat- 
ter who  guides. 

A  handle  on  a  leather  harness 
around  the  dog  is  held  lightly  in  the 
left  hand  and  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  dog  is  quickly  detected. 
The  walking  pace  is  quite  rapid, 
faster  than  •  that  of  the  average 
pedestrian. 

At  street  crossings,  the  dog  guides 
his  "master  to  the  curb  and  stops. 
The  master  finds  the  curb  with  his 
root  and  then  gives  the  command 
for  the  direction  in  which  he  wishes 
to  go.  If  obstacles  or  danger  is 
ahead,  the  dog  will  refuse  to  move. 
Rigorous  Training 

The  training  of  the  dog,  carried 
on  over  a  period  of  three  months 
before  it  is  turned  over  to  its  mas- 
ter, is  such  as  to  make  the  dog 
ignore  cats  and  other  animals  and, 
in  fact,'  everyone  but  his  master. 
He  is  strictly  a  one-man  dog  and 
this  fe  highly  essential  for  otherwise 
the  dog  might  be  distracted  and 
fail  in  his  purpose. 

During  the  three-months'  train- 
ing period,  the  dog  is  first  taught 
obedience,  then  the  principles  of 
guiding  and  finally,  studied  dis- 
obedience, for  a  dog  must  disobey 
any  command  which  might  lead  his 
master  into   danger. 

Blind  students  come  to  the  schiol 
in  classes  of  eight  for  one  month 
of  instruction.-  The  men  who  train 
the  dogs  and  teach  the  blind  men 
to  use  them  undergo  a  four-year 
course  of  arduous  work  and  study 
before  they  graduate  as  qualified 
instructors. 

Not  every  blind  person  can  use  a 
dog  guide  to  advantage — some  are 
too  old  or  too  young;  others  are  not 
adaptable  temperamentally  or  physi- 
cally—but there  are  about  10,000  in 
America  who  can.  The  Seeing  Eye 
selects  as  students  those  who  it  be- 
lieves will  derive  the  greatest  bene- 


fit. Graduates  of  the  school,  who 
now  number  over  200,  are  found  in 
all  walks  of  life.  Some  have  set  up 
stands  or  small  stores.  Some  are 
now  salesmen;  others  college  stu- 
dents, teachers,  lawyers,  housewives, 
newspaper  reporters,  typists  or  fac- 
tory workers.  One  is  a  minister, 
another  a  successful  traveling  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  industrial 
concern. 

Training  for  Independence 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  not  merely  a 
tanning  school  for  dogs  and  blind 
people;  it  prepares  selected  blind 
men  and  women  for  a  life  of  per- 
sonal and  economic  freedom  to 
which  the  dog  is  the  key.  So  thor- 
oughly is  thi6  work  done  that  the 
cost  is  nearly  $1,000  for  each  per- 
son assisted.  Very  few  students 
could  pay  the  entire  cost.  But  blind 
people  who  come  to  the  Seeing  Eye 
do  not  want  charity  and,  therefore, 
each  student,  upon  entering  the 
school,  assumes  a  maximum  obliga- 
tion of  $150  as  his  share  of  the  ex- 
pense, payable  when  and  as  he  is 
able  to  do  so. 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis 
in  1929,  the  Seeing  Eye  was  rapidly 
recognized  by  leading  workers  for 
the  blind,  and  the  importance  of 
its  work  demanded  an  organization 
which  would  insureN.ts  permanence. 
Today,  the  Seeing  Eye  is  supported 
by  members  who  subscribe  annually 
in  amounts  from  $2  to  $500  or  over, 
and  each  year  the  organization 
hopes  to  find  new  members  who, 
through  their  contributions,  will  en- 
able it  to  serve  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  sightless  men  and^women 
■» '  >  are  applying  for  and  should 
i      e  dog  guides. 


A  highly  trained  dog  is  substituting  his  eyes  for  this  young  man's 
lack  of  vision.  The  man  is  John  Eatery  of  31  Chestnut  street,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  SeejpylCye  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  Above, 
Mr.  Emery  is  shown  on  Albany  street  after  having  visited  a  grocery 
store.  By  means  of  a  strong  harness,  held  lightly  by  the  hand, 
the  pointer  dog  can  be  depended  upon  to  ignore  rabbits  and)  cats 
and   lead  his   master  safely   around   obstacles   and   through   heavy 

traffic. 


No 

After  Breakfast 


Someone  has  asked,  heard  of  an 
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Interesting  Story  of  the  Seeing  Eye  Revealed  In 
"Baron", Only  Dog  Guide  in  Virginia  At  Present 


Educated    Shepherd    Proving 

Invaluable  Aid  To 

Blind   Master 


H.  Durman  and  his  dog  guide, 
"Baron",  are  a  familiar  sight  in  the 
vicinity  of  Woodlawn  on  the  Hope- 
well-Petersburg highway.  They 
take  daily  strolls  along  the  pike 
j  and  often  come  into  the  city. 

"Baron,"  a  large  German  shep- 
,  herd,  standing  more  than  three  feet 
high,  came  to  Woodlawn  about  two 
weeks  ago  from  Morristown,  N.  J., 
where  his  master  spent  four  weeks 
at  the  Seeing  Eye.  He  is  the  only 
dog  guide  in  Virginia  at  present 
and  the  second  to  ever  come  to 
this  State. 

Baron's   Education 

While  "Baron"  is  just  like  other 
dogs  in  appearance  he  is  wqll  edu- 
cated. He  was  trained  at  the  See- 
ing Eye  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  His  first  lesson  was  in 
obedience,  then  he  was  taught  the 
principles  of  guiding,  and  finally, 
disobedience  was  studied.  A  dog 
guide  is  taught  to  disobey  any  com- 
mand which  might  lead  their  mas- 
ter into  danger. 

Blind  students  who  come  to  the 
Seeing  Eye  in  classes  of  not  more 
Jhan  eight  at  a  time,  receive  one 
'month  of  instruction  at  headquar- 
iers,   with   their   dog.    The     seeing 

men    who    educate    and    teach   the 
blind  students  how  to  use  them  un 
dergo  a  four-year  course  of  arduous 
work   and   study  before  they  grad 
uate  as  qualified  instructors. 

Not   every    blind   person   can   use1 
a    dog    guide   to    advantage.    Some 
are  too  old  or  too  young,  whjle  ot- 
hers   are   not    adaptable    tempera- 
mentally   or    physically    but    there 
are  about   10,000  in  America     who 
can.    The  Seeing  Eye  selects  as  stu 
dents   those   whom   it  believes  will 
derive   the   greatest   benefit. 
Self- Sufficient    and    Independent 
A   Seeing  Eye  graduate   and  his 
dog  guide  are  a  self-sufficient  and 
independent  team.  The  master,  who 
has   a   mental   picture  of   his   own 
community  and  who  asks  questions 
in  a  strange  place  as  anyone  else 
would,  directs  his  dog  by  oral  com- 
mands  of    "right,,'    "left"   or    "for- 
ward," but  it  is   not  the   dog   that 
guides. 


STAFF  PHOTO   BY   KROUT 

MR.    DURMAN    AND    "BARON" 

By  means  of  the  handles  of  the 
leather  harness  which  Mr.  Durman 
holds  lightly  in  his  left  hand,  "Ba- 
ron" takes  him  around  pedestrians, 
sidewalk  obstructions,  automobiles 
or  anything  which  may  interfere 
with  his  safe  progress.  His  pace 
is  rapid,  much  faster  than  that 
of  the  average  pedestrian.  &t 
street  crossings,  the  dog  guides  his 
master  to  the  edge  of  the  curb  and 
stops.  He  finds  the  edge  immed- 
iately with  his  foot  or  cane  and 
then  gives  him  the  command  for 
the  direction  he  wishes  to  go. 


Methods  of  the  Morristown, 

N.  J.  Institution  Are 

Related 

Only  one  favor  is  asked  of  the 
public  and  that  is  that  people  will 
not  pet  the  dog  nor  try  to  hetlp 
them  along  the  street  or  at  cross- 
ings. Tne  dog's  sole  interest  in 
life  is  his  master,  and  affection  or 
assistance  from  others  may  serve 
to  disturb  the  harmony  between 
them. 

•Baron"  attended  services  at 
Woodlawn  Presbyterian  church  last 
Sunday  morning  and  evening.  He 
sat  at  his  master's  feet  and  behaved 
unusually  well  lor  his  first  visit 
to  a  cnurch.  On  Wednesday  ne 
came  to  Hopewell,  taking  his  mas- 
ter across  Broadway  and  other  main 
etreets  in  the  city,  being  careful 
always  to  stop,  look  and  listen  be- 
fore stepping  from  the  sidewalK.  He 
has  also  visited  Petersburg  since 
coming   to  Virginia. 

Mr.  Durman  lost  his  eyesight  as 
the  result  of  severe  acid  burns  re- 
ceived on  March   4,   1934,   when   a 
boiler  exploded  while  at  work  at  a 
local  plant.    In  1935,  he  took  a  six 
months,  course  at  the  Virginia  work" 
shop  for   the   blind   in    Charlottes- 
ville.   There   he   learned    to   weave 
and  now  has  his  own  workshop  at 
Woodlawn  where   he  makes     fern- 
eries, chair  bottoms  and  baskets  of 
all    descriptions. 
The  Seeing  Eye,  founded  by  Mrs. 
'  Harrison    Eustis    in    1929,    prepares 
I  l|lind  men  and  women  for  a  life  of 
personal  and  economic  freedom  to 
I  which    the   dog   is    the    key.    It   is 
supported  by   members     who     sus- 
cribe  annually.    The  cost  is  nearly 
a  thousand  dollars  for  each  person 
assisted   but     each     blind     person 
trained  there  only  assumes  a  max- 
imum obligation  of  $150  as  his  share 
of   the   expense   upon   entering   the 
school.    This    amount     is     payable 
when  and  as  he  is  abjle  to  do  so.  " 

The  organization  is  forever  seek- 
ing new  members  who,  through  thei 
contributions,  will  enable  it  to  se/ve 
the  increasing  number  of  siamless 
men  and  women  who  are  applying 
for  and  should  have  dog/guides. 


Seeing  Eye  Dog 

Thrills  Audience 
^    With  Intelligence 


"The  dogs  from  the  Seeing  Eye  j 
at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  are 
more  than  trained,  they  are  educat- 
ed", said  Emil  Schoener  in  the  lec- 
ture which  he  gave,  last  evening,  in 
the  High  School  Auditorium. 

This  lecture  formed  a  portion  of  ; 
the  program  which  presented  the 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  adult  blind. 
The  education  committee  of  the 
Kosmos  Club  of  which  Mrs.  Lauren 
L.  McMaster  is  chairman,  sponsored 
the  program  and  Mrs.  McMaster 
presided. 

Mr.  Schoener  came  to  the  plat-  j 
form  with  his  dog,  Hermes,  and  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  McMaster.  The 
dog,  a  big  German  shepherd,  lay 
quietly  beside  Mr.  Schoener,  while 
the  latter  was  speaking  and  did 
not  rise  until  he  was  directed  in  his 
"obedience  exercises". 

Mr.  Schoener  described  first  the 
instruction  which  was  given  to  him 
while  he  was  at  Morristown  at  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  establishment.  The 
dog  assigned  to  him  had  already 
had  his  three  monUis'  training,  and 
for  three  more  months  man  and 
dog  worked  together.  In  other 
words,  it  takes  six  months  to  "make 
a  team". 

At  the  beginning,  Mr.  Schoener 
said,  the  man  and  the  dog  must  be 
alone  several  hours  each  day,  so 
that  the  dog  may  become  used  to 
the  master's  voice.  The  master 
must  talk  with  him,  scratch  his 
back,  and  begin  at  once  to  praise 
him.  No  visitors  are  allowed  in 
these  "early  days,  so  that  the  dog- 
may  have  all  his  attention  centered 
on  his  new  master. 

About  half  of  Mr.  Schoener's  time 
was  given  to  a  question  and  answer 
period,  which  brought  out  such  in- 
teresting facts  as  these: 

The  dog  learns  the  difference  be- 
tween left  and  right  and  to  go  be- 
tween his  man   and  danger. 

Any  intelligent  dog  can  be  used, 
except,  of  course,  small  dogs. 

Their  average  years  of  service  are 
ten.  Mr.  Schoener's  Hermes  is  four 
years  old. 

The  "obedience  exercises"  were  an 
impressive  illustration  of  the  com- 
plete understanding  between  the 
man  and  his  dog.  They  included 
going  to  the  right  and  the  left,  sit- 
ting and  lying  down,  retrieving, 
picking  up  a  coin,  and  guiding  his 
master  across  the  platform  at  a 
fast  clip. 


After  every  exercise  came  "Good 
dog"  from  Mr.  Schoener,  which  was 
answered  by  a  wagging  tail,  ears 
pointed  high  and  something  that 
every  lover  of  dogs  would  call  a 
"big  smile". 

Needless  to  say  that  this  portion 
of  the  program  was  of  absorbing 
interest.  No  one  would  fail  to  note, 
for  example,  that  Hermes,  no  mat- 
ter what  command  he  had  obeyed, 
would  come  to  rest  at  his  master's 
left. 

The  closing  number  on  the  pro- 
gram was  a  silent  film  entitled  "The 
Seeing  Eye"  which  was  shown 
through  the  generosity  of  Charles 
W.  Hodgdon,  manager  of  the  Wake- 
field Theater.  This  film  shows  the 
various  phases  of  the  training  of 
the  dogs  and  the  instruction  of  the 
men  who  are  to  have  them.  The 
details  of  the  elaborate  harness  were 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  film,  as 
well  as  the  exact  way  in  which  the 
leash  is  held.  Students  were  shown 
meeting  various  traffic  problems  in 
Morristown,  and  working  with  their 
dogs  and  the  trainers  in  the  field. 

Telephone  operators,  typists,  men 
at  news  stands  and  even  a  minister 
at  his  reading  desk — all  these  with 
their  dogs — were  shown,  to  illus- 
trate how  varied  can  be  the  employ- 
ments of  those  who  have  the  help 
of  trained  dogs. 

With  Mr.  Schoener  and  his  dog, 
Hermes,  came  Miss  Burchard,  sup- 
ervisor of  employment  for  the  blind 
in  the  state,  and  Miss  Blanche 
Duquette,  soprano,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

'miss  Tiurchard,  speaking  at  Mrs. 
McMaster's  request,  gave  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  outline  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  work  done  by 
the  State,  which  begins  with  the 
babies'  nursery  where  there  are 
24  cribs  and  continues  at  the  Per- 
kins School,  where  there  are  more 
than  300  boys  and  girls  who  are 
receiving,  Miss  Burchard  said  "a 
fine  education  in  every  way".  There 
are  40  conservation  classes  in  the 
State,  to  which  belong  boys  and 
girls  whose  sight  is  very  poor.  At 
the  salesroom  at  73  Newbury  st  are 
to  be  found  articles  that  are  sent 
in  from  all  over  the  State;  and  the 
fact  was  stressed  by  both  Miss  Bur- 
chard and  Mr.  Schoener,  that  the 
entire  amount  of  a  purchase  goes 
to  the  maker,  since  the  State  charg- 
es no  commission. 


Among  the  notable  ^Hyities  in 
this  state  is  the  publicatio>^of  the 
only  weekly  magazine  in  Braille  in 
the  world. 

Miss  Burchard  gave  a  word  of 
warning  at  the  close  of  her  talk. 
"Above  all  things",  she  said,  "don't 
suppose  that  those  who  don't  have 
their  sight  are  different  from  our- 
selves; they  are  just  like  us." 

Miss  Blanche  Duquette  sang  a 
group  of  three  songs: 

1.    The  Pipes  of  Pan. 

2. .  Si  Mes  Vers  Avaient  des  Ailes 

3.    Shadow-March. 

Miss  Duquette  is  a  lyric  soprano 
and  can  do  also  coloratura  work 
with  trills  and  runs.  The  voice  has 
a  poignant  quality  and  has  received 
good  training.  Mrs.  Harold  Calk- 
1  ins  gave  sympathetic  understanding 
at  the  piano  to  Miss  Duquette. 

The  audience  was  of  fair  size.  No 
doubt  the  inclement  weather,  a 
combination  of  dense  fog  and  a 
driving  rain,  kept  away  some  who 
would  have  come  out  on  a  pleasant 
evening. 

In  the  corridor  outside  the  audi- 
torium, articles  made  by  Massachu- 
setts persons  without  sight,  were  on 
sale.    A  good  business  was  reported. 

Mrs.  McMaster  and  her  commit- 
tee are  to  be  thanked  for  giving  the 
public  the  opportunity  of  learning 
at  first  hand  and  In  so  impressive 
a  manner  of  the  humanitarian  work 
that  is  being  performed  for  the  adult 
blind. 

Mr.  Schoener  is  a  director  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  133  Newbury 
st,  Boston. 
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Instructors  of  Blind  Persons 

A  re  Guided  By  Seeing  Eye  Dogs 


District  No.  1  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  the  largest 
number  of  teachers  of  the  blind  in 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  present  time 
thirteen  persons  are  employed  in 
this  work  throughout  the  state  and 
three  of  whom  are  guided  by  See- 
ing Eye  dogs,  reside  in  this  section. 

The  above  photograph  shows  three 
of  the  instructors  who  are  re- 
habilitating the  blind  in  various  sec- 
tions of  Lackawanna  county.  They 
are,  left  to  right:  Walter  Moran,  of 
Olyphant,  formerly  of  North  Scran- 
ton,  with  his  faithful  guide,  Bina: 
Miss    Florence    Andres,    of    Stafford 


avenue,  with  Aidie,  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Kelly,  of  Vine  street,  with 
Leah. 

The  other  blind  instructors  in  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  of  which  Thomas  F. 
Kennedy  is  director,  are  Ralph  Ball, 
of  this  city,  and  Russell  Webber,  of 
Montrose.  Mr.  Ball,  well  known 
pianist  plans  to  visit  the  Seeing  Eye 
Home  at  Morristown  N.  J.  early  in 
February  and  obtain  one  of  the  edu- 
cated dogs  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  duties. 

There  are  approximately  250  such 
dogs  throughout  the  country  and 
Pennsylvania  holds  the  distinction  of 
having  seventy  of  the  canines.  This 
is    due  in   part   to   the   fact   that   S. 


Mervyn  Sinclair  executive  director 
of  the  state  council  for  the  blind, 
has  been  traveling  throughout  the 
state  and  nation  with  Kara,  his 
faithful  guide,  and  aiding  blind  per- 
sons to  secure  one  of  the  dogs. 

Miss  Isabel  Campbell,  industries 
advisor  for  the  state  council,  has 
been  instrumental  in  placing  many 
of  the  dog  guides  in  Pennsylvania 
and  it  has  been  through  her  efforts, 
working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Seeing  Eye  and  Prof.  M.  J.  Costello, 
educational  supervisor  for  the  W.  P.  I 
A.  in  this  section,  that  splendid 
progress  is  being  made  in  District 
No.  1  in  educational  work  among 
the  blind. 
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Dogs  for  the  Blind 

A  most  interesting  and  worthy  insti- 
tution Is  known  as  the  Seeing  Eye  ,at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  dogs  are 
trained  to  act  as  guides  and  compani- 
ons for  the  blind.  Some  220  blind  per- 
sons now  own  dogs  which  have  been 
trained  there  and  the  number  is  being 
steadily  increased. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  train  the 
dogs,  but  their  prospective  owners  must 
also  be  taught  how  to  use  them,  which 
takes  a  month  of  study  and  practice 
under  the  supervision  of  instructors  ati 
Morristown. 

Care  is  taken  to  avoid  allowing  the ' 
dogs  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  but 
persons  who  will  show  them  affection 
and  appreciation.  In  fact,  good  treat- 
ment of  the  animals  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
from  their  use. 

The  Seeing  Eeye  is  supported  largely 
by  philanthropic  persons  who  are  also 


riowifoj  \u  tUEnniiiii  i  Fill  dogs  which 
perform  such  a  valuable  service  for 
those  so  afflicted. 

While  one  of  these  dogs  may  be  ob- 
tained for  $150,  it  is  said  that  the  cost 
to  the  institution  is  about  $900.  In- 
structors at  the  Seeing  Eye  are  highly 
expert  in  their  line,  and  each  can 
train  about  20  dogs  in  a  year. 


$10,000  IN 
GIFTS  TO  38 
Q  SOCIETIES 

Ratschesky     Founda- 
tion Also  Gives  Funds 
to  Two  Camps 


Gifts  totalling  $10,000  to  38 
Greater  Boston  institutions  were  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  the  A.  C. 
Ratshesky  Foundation.  The  Foun- 
dation also  announced  that  funds  had 
been  appropriated  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  land  and  buildings  of  a 
camp  for  66  girls  in  Beverly  and  a 
camp  for  60  boys  in  Essex. 


TWO  GIFTS  TO  FOUNDATION 

Those  sharing  in  the  $10,000  gifts  were: 
American  Red  Cross,  Boston  Metropoli- 
tan Chapter,  $200;  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
$1000;  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  social  ser-  j 
vice  department,  $300;  Boston  Children's 
Aid  Society,  $100;  Boston  City  Hospital, 
social  service  department,  $400;  Boston 
Dispensary,  $600;  Boston  Health  League, 
Inc.,  $100;  Boston  Provident  Association, 
$200;  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association, 
$200;  Boston  University,  $500;  Carney 
Hospital,  $200;  Children's  Hospital,  $500; 
Community  Health  Association,  $500; 
Florence  Crittenton  League-  of  Com- 
passion, $100;  Family  Welfare  Society  of 
Boston,  $300;  Harvard  University  Can- 
cer Commission,  $200;  Harvard  Infantile 
Paralysis  Commission,  $100;  Hebrew 
Free  Loan  Society,  $100;  Hebrew  Home 
for  Aged,  $600;  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
Women,  $200;  Home  for  Italian  Chil- 
dren, $100;  Household  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  $400;  Infants'  Hospital,  $200; 
Jewish  Women's  Convalescent  Home, 
$100;  Lincoln  House  Association,  $200; 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  $500; 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $100;  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Social  Hygiene, 
Inc.,  $200;  Maverick  Dispensary,  $100; 
North  Bennet  Industrial  School,  $100; 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  $200; 
Roxbury  Ladies'  Aid  and  Fuel  Society, 
$300;  Salvation  Army,  $100;  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital,  $200;  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.  (for  the  blind),  $200;  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  HoUfifl.  $'*"■;  South  End  Day  Nur- 
sery, $100;   Sunnyside  Day  Nursery,  $200. 

A  bequest  to  the  Foundation  of  $10,000 
and  the  residue  of  his  estate  by  Max  A 
Ratshesky,  and  a  legacy  of  $5000  and  the 
residue  of  his  estate  by  Harry  F.  Rat- 
shesky were  announced. 


Blind  Girl  and  Her 

^Seelng-Eye"  Dog 

Last  Friday  Miss  Hazel  Hurst,  a 
young  \  blind  Woman  of  Ogdensburg, 
was  in  Owego  with  "Babe,"  her  "Seing- 
Eye"  dog.  While  here  she  and  her 
dog  were  invited  to  appear  before  the 
Owego  Rotary  club  at  at  guest  night,, 
which  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  even-! 
ing,  Jan.  12.  This  young  woman 
travels  everywhere  with  her  dog, 
which  guides  her  from  all  danger. 

At  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  club 
Mile.  Therese  Quadri,  who  is  a  French 
international  comic  opera  comedienne, 
provided  the  entertainment.  She  pos- 
sesses a  remarkably  fine  soprano 
voice,  with  which  she  delighted  her 
hearers  with  several  songs. 
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Training  of  Seeing 
Eye  Dog  Is  Told 

Marie  Shull,  a  young  student  of 
Leuzinger"  school,  who  has  been 
blind  since  sne  was  two  years  of 
ago,  and  her  "seeing  eye"  dog, 
Lynn,  presented  one  of  the  most 
interesting  programs  local  Rotar- 
ians  have  heard  recently,  when 
they  appeared  as  guests  of  the 
organization  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Shull,  said  to  be  a  clever, 
witty  talker,  explained  the  sys- 
tem of  Braille  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  told  the  story  of  the 
founding  of  the  "seeing  eye" 
training  quarters  in  New  Jersey. 

In  Braille,  she  said,  the  writ- 
ing is  raised  symbols,  is  written 
from  left  to  right,  but  is  read  by 
touch,  from  right  to  left.  A  small 
wooden  guide  fits  over  lines  and 
guides  the  path  of  the  reader's 
fingers  along  the  words.  As  an 
example  of  the  difference  in  size 
of  Braille  "type"  and  ord'nary 
page  space,  she  showed  Rotar- 
ians  the  Readers'  Digest  as  it 
appears  on  newstands  and  in  the 
three  volumes  of  Braille  which 
are  necessary  to  transcribe  the 
magazine's   contents. 

The  German  shepherd  dogs  are 
the  only  conine  breed  which  has 
been  successfully  trained  for  the 
Seeing  Eye.  These  dogs,  she 
said,  are  the  most  loyal,  and  the 
most  intelligent  in  learning  the 
method  of  leading  the  blind.  The 
dogs  are  trained  by  a  staff  of 
workers  at  the  quarters  in  New 
Jersey,  and  are  trained  in  evrfry 
instance  with  the  person  to  wjom 
they  are  sold.  No  dojr  is/  sold 
without  having  spent  a  training 
period  with  her  new  master. 

Mostly  female  dogs  are  used  by 
the  organization  as  from  long  ex- 
perience it  has  developed  that 
they  are  more  suitable  to  the 
work.  The  cost  of  dogs  range 
from  $150  to  $900,  Miss  Shull 
stated.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
purchaser  of  the  dog  to  learn  to 
walk  3V2  miles  per  hour  to  bs 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  dogs, 
as  against  the  average  walking 
speed  of  an  adult  of  2  miles  per 
hour. 

Harold  Simas,   president  of  the 

Hawthorne  Rotary  club  and  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Hawthorne 
schools  brought  Miss  Shull  to  the 
local  club.  J.  Hampton  Watts, 
superintendent  of  the  local  schools 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  day. 
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HELPING  THE  HLIND  THEIR  COMMON  PURPOSE— 
Patricia  Shepps  (left)  and  Angelica  Fales,  debutante  New  York 
social  registerites  who'  are  aiding  drive  to  raise  funds  for  the 
"Seeing  Eye,"  the  institution  that  trains  dogs  to  lead  blind,  pic- 
tured with  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  "Plume." 
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'Seeing  Eye'  School 
to  Open  in  Denver 

DENVER  (AP)_ A  school  soon  will 
open  here  where  eight  blind  persons 
and  eight  German  shepherd  dogs 
will  study  each  other. 

Then,  acquainted  with  each  other's 
temperaments,  the  dogs  will  become 
"eyes"  for  their  blind  masters. 

The  animals  were  especially 
trained  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  aid 
blind  persons.  They  were  brought 
to  Denver  through  the  Colorado 
State  Blind  Commission  to  be  sold, 
at  nominal  cost,  to  blind  persons  who 
desired  thorn. 
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Seeing  Eye  Assn. 
Aide  to  Speak  at 
Luncheon  Jan.  19 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  na- 
tional secretary  of  the  Seeing-  Eye 
association  and  widely  known  leader 
in  work. tor  the  blind,  will  speak  in 
Oakland  at  a  luncheon  meeting  Jan. 
19,  it  was  announced  today, 

The  affair  is  to  be  held  at  Hotel 
Oakland,  under  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  Oakland  Advertising  dub  and 
the  Oakland  Advertising  Hub  and 
Oakland  Visiting  Nurses  association. 
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"Myrt" 


dog  provides  eyes  for  blind   mistress. 


Dog  Leads  Blind  Girl 
Unerringly   in    Traffic 


To  Margaret-Hala  of  Hastings 
college  her  dog,  Myrt,  is  eyes, 
guardian  and  pal.  Miss  Hale  is 
spending  the  holidays  with  her 
uneWT  E-  iU.  Hale,  '6W2  Parker 
street,  and  though  Omaha  is  a 
strange  city  and  she  is  totally 
blind,  she  welks  the  downtown 
streets  at  brisk  pace.  She  could 
j  not  do  it  without  Myrt,  her  2- 
year-old  German  shepherd. 

Myrt,  once  Myrtle,  is  no  ordi- 
nary dog.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  and  so  is  Miss  Hale.  The 
Seeing  Eye  has  provided  more 
than  two  hundred  blind  persons 
with  trained  dogs  in  the  last 
eight  years. 

A  dog's  pedigree  is  no  help  to 
him  at  Seeing  Eye.  He  must  pass 
the  stiffest  tests,  go  through  a 
rigorous  four-month  course  of 
training,  a  month  of  it  with  his 
new  master  or  mistress.  Miss 
Hale  doesn't  know  whether  her 
guide  is  a  mutt  or  an  aristocrat 
and  doesn't  care. 


back  to  her  room.  Her  mistress 
is  majoring  in  social  sciences 
and  plans  to  become  a  Christian 
social  worker. 

Cost  Is  $150. 

Myrt  cost  $150.  The  price  is 
standard  and  includes  "fitting  of 
the  personality  of  the  dog  and 
owner,"  a  point  on  which  Seeing 
Eye  insists.  To  raise  the  money 
Miss  Hale  gave  two  piano  and 
violin  concerts  at  her  home  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Now  Myrt  is 
almost  paid  for  and  Miss  Hale 
has  had  her  only  four  months. 
There's  no  rush  about  the  bal- 
ance, however. 

Blind  since  she  was  5,  Miss 
Hale  started  her  music  two 
years  later.  At  10,  she  began 
to  learn  the  musical  notes  from 
Braile.  She  was  then  a  student 
at  the  Utah  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  She  is  not  pursuing  her 
music    at   present. 

Miss  Hale's  father  is  a  Salt 
Lake  City  newspaperman. 


Knows  Four  Commands. 

Myrt  knows  four  commands: 
"Right,"  "Left,"  "Forward"  and 
"Sit." 

She  responds  almost  instantly 
walking  close  against  her  mis- 
tress' left  side  and  at  a  swift 
gait.  Miss  Hale  controls  her  by 
a  leash  and  by  a  special  har- 
ness. With  a  swift  and  curious 
glance  at  every  passerby  "Myrt 
is  a  good  guardian" — she  never 
stops  for  a  moment,  weaves  in 
and  out  of  heavy  traffic.  Miss 
Hale  can  usually  determine  the 
direction  of  the  traffic  light.  If ... 
she  can't.  Myrt  will  take  care 
of  everything.  As  a  car  bears 
idown  on  her  mistress,  Myrt 
will  stop  short,  sometimes  within 
six  inches  of  the  side  of  the  car 
so  that  traffic  behind  the  two 
may  pass. 

At  Hastings  college,  where 
Miss  Hale  is  a  junior,  the  dog 
goes  to  class,  liesstiU during  the 
lecture    and    g^wfdes  'Miss    Hale^ 
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To  Loren  and  Charles  Sayre  of 
|25  Ontario  st.,  Oak  Park,  hob- 
bies come  in  bunches.  For  the- 
sons  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  D. 
Sayre  have  at  least  four  such  in- 
terests. 

Their  most  unusual  hobby,  in- 
spired by  their  father,  who  is  a 
dentist,  is  orthomodistry — the 
carving  of  modrf.  teeth.  Recently 
Brother  Cl/.arles,  who  is  13  and 
in  the  eighth  grade  at  Lowell 
School,  completed  a  set  of  models 
of  a  mouth. 

Another  hobby  is  the  collection 
of  newspaper  comic  sections.  Today 
the  boys  boast  forty  volumes  of 
comic  strips,  comprising  40,000 
different  comics  from  every  state. 

The  boys  also  have  a  collection 
of  stamps  from  150  countries.  And 
Brother  Loren,  15.  and  a  soph- 
omore at  Oak  Park  High  School 
also  busies  himself  with  modei 
railroad  building,  h#ving  just 
completed  an  illuminated  terminal 
station. 


Mrs.  Signe  Palmblad,  1119  N. 
Mayfield  av.,  has  a  group  of 
paintings  on  display  at  5923  W 
Division  st.  She  also  has  several 
of  her  works  in  the  Swedish  ar- 
tists' annual  exhibit  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel. 

At  present  Mrs.  Palmblad  is 
busy  completing  sketches  under- 
taken during  her  recent  European 
tour. 


Among  twenty -two  medical  stu- 
dents selected  for  interneship  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  three  are  from 
Oak  Park.  They  are  James  H. 
Skiles  Jr.,  700  Pair  Oaks  av.,  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity medical  school ;  George  L. 
Hummer.  201  S.  Lombard  av.,  and 
George  A.  Nicoll,  117  S.  Taylor 
av..  graduates  of  Rush  Medical 
College.    Twenty-two  were  named. 


Members  of  the  1937  gradu- 
ating class  of  Oak  Park  High 
School  have  presented  the  school 
a  gift  of  a  painting,  "The  Stamp 
Collector,"  by  Claude  Buck.  The 
canvas,  which  portrays  a  young 
boy  standing  over  a  collection  of 
stamps  on  a  table,  won  a  first 
prize  at  the  ArUIastikite  in  1932. 


Attorney  Earl  Wilson  of  224  N. 
Mason  av.,  blinded  by  a  chemical 
explosion  ten  years  ago,  finds  his 
eyes  in  Greta,  a  German  shep- 
herd dog  trained  at  the— seeing 
Eye,  famous  school  for  guide  dogs 
in  New  Jersey. 

Until  the  time  of  the  accident 
Wilson  was  a  civil  engineer,  hav- 
ing received  his  engineering  de- 
cree at  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames  in  1923.  Following  the  mis- 
fortune, he  entered  University  of 
Iowa  in  1927  and  four  years  later 
he  received  his  law  degree,  first 
mastering  the  Braille  system  of 
reading,  and  touch  typewriting. 
Wilson  also  has  completed  a  year 
of  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of   Chicago. 

Fifteen-year-old  John  Barnette 
Johnson  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  Johnson  of  820  N.  Ridge- 
land  av.,  Oak  Park,  is  the  cre- 
ator of  a  miniature  one-horse 
shay,  on  exhibit  in  the  library  at 
Oak  Park  High  School,  where  he 
is  a  member  of  the  freshman 
class. 

The  shay,  carved  from  wood, 
was  made  to  illustrate  the  ve- 
hicle in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes' 
poem,  "The  Deacon's  One-Horse 
Shay." 

John  has  been  designing  ve- 
hicles since  1931  and  in  all  has 
modeled  six  automobiles,  the  ma- 
jority  of  his  own   design. 

John   R.   Gilchrist,   son   of   Mr. 

*nd  Mrs.  Andrew  A.  Gilchrist,  513 
ladison  st.,  Oak  Park,  has  re- 
turned after  a  six  months'  tour 
of  Europe. 


Miss  Cecilia  Brennan,  6601  Yale 
a  v.,  for  seven  years  a  teacher  of 
Spanish  at  Parker  High  School, 
retired  last  week,  closing  a  thirty- 
five-year  career  in  educational 
fields. 

Before  joining  the  Parker  staff. 
Miss  Brennan  taught  at  Medill 
High  School  and  Medill  Junior 
College,  and  spent  seven  years, 
between  1910  and  1917  teaching 
in  South  America  at  Santiago, 
Chile.  There  she  was  under  in- 
ternational contract  to  introduce 
American  methods  of  teaching  to 
South  American  educators. 

Miss  Brennan  plans  to  remain 
in  Chicago  for  some  time,  she 
said. 


John  A.  Cunningham,  26-year- 
old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Cunningham,  1410  W.  Sixty- 
eighth  st.,  is  a  member  of  Battery 
F,  Eighth  Field  Artillery  now  sta- 
tioned at  Schofield  Barracks,  near 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

John  is  one  of  sixty  men  re- 
cently chosen  to  take  a  cruise  on 
a  submarine,  an  opportunity  not 
often  offered  to  army  men. 
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DOGS  AID  WORK  OF  BLIND 

Of  49  blind  persons  employed  be- 
fore they  used  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  ac- 
cording to  a  recently  completed 
survey,  24  increased  their  earnings 
after  they  acquired  their  "eyes,"  and 
13  changed  either  to  better  occupa- 
tions or  more  satisfactory  work,  says 
The  Seeing  Eye  Guide.  Nineteen 
who  were  unemployed  when  they 
received  their  dogs  have  now  ob- 
tained^mpifiyment. 


Braille  Head  Explains  * 
Status  of  Dog  Guides 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
LOS  ANGELES— Opposing  a  cur- 
rent state-wide  move  to  provide 
guide  dogs  for  California's  7000 
sightless,  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  considers  the  pro- 
posed accommodation  "a  luxury  and 
not  always  a  necessary  one." 

The  institute's  managing  director, 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  declares  that  of 
these  7000  "relatively  few  can  use 
guide  dogs  consistently  or  prac- 
ticably; and  fewer  still  can  afford  to 
feed  and  care  for  them  properly, 
while  the  number  of  blind  who 
actually  want  the  dogs  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. 
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Trained  Dog  to 
Show  How  It 
Leads  Blind 


tetpuaf  'Tamily  Day"  will  be  ob- 
serVBtt  byithe  Elmira  Rotary  Club 
at  rafe  regular  noonday  meeting 
at  thelMarir  Twain  Hotel  Wednes- 
day. I^j  addition,  the  Elmiva  Lions 
Club  has  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

Entertainment   will   include    Miss 
Helen  Hurst  of  Ogdensburg,  a  blifrd 
girl   who   was   educated    and    cared 
for     by     the     Ogdensburg     Rotary 
Club.      Miss  Hurst  will   bring  with 
her  her  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  by  which 
she  is  able  to  enjoy  travel  in  safety. 
The  dog  is  especially  trained   for 
the  blind.    It  will  obey  its  mistress'  I 
every  command  and  by  signals  in- 1 
forms  its  owner  when  to  step  up  or 
down,    cross   a    street,    stop    or   go. 
The    dog    is    handled    by    means    of 
a  short  leash.    Also  on  the  program 
will   be   Robert   Thrasher   who   will 
entertain        with        sleight-of-hand 
tricks  and  feats  of  magic. 

Approximately  200  persons  will 
attend  the  meeting,  according  to 
Walter  A.  Lindell,  secretary  of  the 
Rotary  Club.  Dinner  will  be  served 
at   12:10  p.   m. 
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Service  to  the  Blind 

The  Seeing  Eye,  the  "college"  which 
trains  dogs  to  take  care  of  blind  masters, 
recently  opened  a  drive  for  $400,000  in 
ordejr  that  more  dogs  might  be  educated. 
At  present  there  are  only  222  of  these 
highly  educated  and  specially  trained  dogs, 
but  there  are  10,000  blind  persons  in  this 
country. 

We  know  of  no  work  that  is  more  com- 
mendable than  that  performed  by  this 
philanthropic  institution.  The  "college" 
takes  14-month-old  dogs,  mostly  German 
Shepherds,  and  teaches  them  to  lead  the 
blind  through  crowded  city  traffic  with- 
out mishap.  They  even  avoid  overhanging 
awnings,  refuse  to  obey  the  master's  orders 
when  to  obey  would  result  in  harm.  These 
intelligent  dogs  learn  their  job  in  four 
months  and  usually  give  from  eight  to  ten 
years  of  service. 

It  requires  considerable  money  to  train 
them,  as  each  dog  requires  constant  in- 
struction and  drilling  by  an  efficient  in- 
structor. The  Seeing  Eye's  effort  to  raise 
$400,000  for  this  purpose  deserves  the  un- 
qualified support  of  all  friends  of  the  blind, 
as  it  would  provide  a  great  many  more 
canine  companions  and  helpers  for  this  un- 
fortunate group  of  people. 


Blind  Woman 
Tells  How  Dog 
Leads  Her 


Rotarians  and  Lions  Club  mem- 
bers u/iited  fpr  an  annual  Family 
Day  fieetin*  at  the  Mark  Twain 
Hotel  WefaneS*«(fc  noon. 

Sons,  daughters  "and  wives  joined 
with  the  -men  ftrhear  Miss  Hazel 
Hurst  of  Ogdensburg,  a  blind  girl 
who  was  educated  by  the  Ogdens- 
burg Rotary  Club.  Miss  Hurst  with, 
her  dog,  "Seeing  Eye,"  demonstrat- 
ed how  blind  persons  are  led  about 
busy  streets  with  safety. 

She  told  of  her  personal  experi- 
ences during  the  month,  in  which 
she  was  studying  the  dog's  tech- 
nique. She  had  the  dog  lead  her 
about  the  Mark  Twain  ballroom  to 
demonstrate  its  skill  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Later  she  visited  the  Elmira  Chil- 
dren's Reconstruction  Home,  and 
spoke  before  a  Troy,  Pa.,  church 
audience  Wednesday  night. 

Miss  Hurst  is  one  of  three  blind 
persons  permitted  to  demonstrate 
the  remarkable  ability  of  the  espe- 
cially trained  dogs.  There  are  about 
200  such  dogs  in  service,  she  said. 

More  than  200  persons  attended 
the  meeting.  Rofoert  Thrasher  lo- 
cal magician,  entertained  with 
f,eight-of-hand  and  magic  tricks 
Viceprosident  Edward  J.  Bre/ner 
presided. 
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Unerring  Dog  Serves  as  Eyes 
For  Sightless  Rotary  Guest 


TOTALLY  BLIND,  Miss  Hazel  Hurst  of  Ogdensburg,  shown  talk- 
ing with  Rotary  and  Lions  Club  members  after  her  address. 


Sightless  Hazel  Hurst  of  Ogdens- 
burg -and-  her  guardian  dog,  "the 
most  important  part  of  my  life", 
entertained  Rotarians  and  their 
guests  at  Wednesdays'  luncheon  at 
the  Mark  Twain. 

"Before  I  got  my  dog,  'Babe', 
Miss  Hurst  told  200  guests  includ- 
ing Rotary  Anns,  Lions  Clubmen 
and  a  group  of  children,  "my  life 
was   filled   with   terror." 

"Now,"  she  said,  "I  go  anywhere 
— alone.  Once  I  feared  stepping 
down  curbs,  but  'Babe'  warns  tne 
when  I  approach  one."  Miss  Hurst, 
who  was  recently  graduated  from 
a  standard  high  school  after  a 
year  and  a  half  of  study,  tours 
New  York  City  and  travels  through- 
out the  state.  Her  only  protection 
is  her  highly  trained  dog,  a  Ger- 
man shepherd. 
EASY  TO  SHOP 

"People  often  ask  tne<  if  I  can 
go  shopping,"  Miss  Hurst  said.  "It's 
simple  enough.  'Babe'  leads  me 
through  the  crowds  and,  you  know, 
a  drug  store  doesn't  smell  like  a 
butcher  shop!" 

Miss  Hurst  said  that  men  are 
trained  three  years  to  give  the  dog 
three  months'  training  to  lead  the 

I  blind.      Then    the    sightless   person  | 
is    given    30    days'    instruction      in  j 
handling  the  dog.     This  is  done  at 
a   special    institution    in    New   Jer- 
sey. 

The  person  to  be  guided  by  the 
animal  is  given  careful  psychologi- 
cal study  and  a  dog  adaptable  to 
his  personality  is  selected.  The 
four-footed  protector  is  taught  to 
be  motivated  only  by  affection  for 
his  master. 

The  animal  learns  to  guide  his 
human  charge  to  the  right  and  left, 
pause  for  obstructions  and  even  re- 
trieve articles  his  owner  drops.  The 
dog  and  its  mistress  demonstrated 
several  of  these  acts. 
RIGHT  JOB  VITAL 

The  blind  should  not  be  segre- 
gated, Miss  Hurst  said,  but  given 
suitable  employment  under  normal 
conditions.  She  deplored  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  for  the  blind, 
asserting  that  what  they  most  need 
is  co-operation  in  finding  work  of 
the  proper  type. 

Preceding  her  address,  a  pro- 
gram of  magic  was  presented  by 
Robert  G.  Thrasher.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  President  C.  Harry  Gil- 
fether,  who  is  ill,  Edward  J.  Bre- 
mer,   vicepresident,    presided. 
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FAITHFUL  SERVANT 


BUDDY,"  dean  of  those  German  shepherds 
guiding  the  blind  in  this  country,  recently 
celebrated  her  tenth  birthday.  As  the  aver- 
age life  span  of  her  kind  is  only  twelve  years, 
her  master,  Morris  S.  Frank,  sightless  for  more 
than  a  decade  and  assisted  by  her  since  he  was 
twenty-one,  knows  that  he  must  work  fast  and 
travel  far  in  the  brief  time  left  to  her. 

Eight  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis,  he  secured  ''"Buddy1''  in  Switz- 
erland. From  that  day  he  has  covered  fifty 
thousand  miles,  on  foot  and  by  train,  bus,  boat, 
and  plane,  without  a  single  important  mishap; 
he  has  helped  to  form  the  Seeing  Eye  School  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where  nearly  three 
hundred  men  and  women  have  been  equipped 
by  means  of  trained  canine  companions  for  use- 
ful independence. 

Some  dogs  learn  more  rapidly  and  obey 
more  implicitly  than  the  German  shepherd, 
but  the  latter "s  great  value  lies  in  his  ability  to 


apply  intelligence  to  his  acts.  Despite  com- 
mands he  will  not  go  unreasonmgly  forward 
regardless  of  obstacles  in  his  path.  He  will 
pause,  consider,  and  deal  with  the  situation. 

In  one  terrible  hour  Morris  Frank  had  to 
risk  all  his  life  on  '"Buddy's11  then  untested 
wisdom  and  courage.  Just  back  from  Switzer- 
land, they  were  together  in  a  room  high  in  a 
New  York  hotel  when  fire  began  to  sweep  the 
lower  floors.  As  the  frantic  youth  groped  at 
the  window,  firemen  below,  who  had  thought 
no  occupant  remained  unrescued,  called  up  to 
him  in  horror,  "Jump!  We  are  holding  a  net!11 
Bit  he  could  not  see  where  the  net  was  spread, 
and  to  the  animal  who  alone  was  left,  he  spoke 
beseechingly,  as  one  who  prayed. 

Minutes  passed.    The  crowd  in  the  street 
grew  old  with  waiting.    Then  from  the  midst 
of  smoke  and  flame  they  saw  her  emerging  - 
a  singed  and  valiant  dog  who  led  her  helpless 
master  into  the  living  air. 
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